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This Issue in Brief 


The productivity of railroad labor in the United States, measured by 
the average number of traffic units per employee, has increased about 
40 per cent since 1915 and about 150 per cent since 1890. Moreover, 
these increases have been almost uninterrupted, as indicated by the 
tables and charts. See page 1. 


A labor turnover index is now being compiled monthly for 175 manu- 
facturing companies employing about 800,000 wage earners. For the 
month of December, 1926, the accession rate was 27.1 and the total 
separation rate 30.6. The total separation rate was made up of a vol- 
untary quit rate of 20.0, a lay-off rate of 7.1, and a discharge rate 
of 3.5. Page 9. 

Iunch rooms have become an established feature of most industrial 
establishments. In a survey recently made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics it was found that 303 of 430 establishments had lunch 
rooms. The cafeteria is by far the most popular form of service. 
Prices are usually very reasonable, as there is seldom any attempt at 
profit and in many cases the service is rendered at a loss. A number 
of companies employ a dietitian to supervise the selection, prepara- 
tion, and service of the food. Page 13. 


Wages in the boot and shoe industry in the United States were slightly 
higher in 1926 than in 1924. Compared with 1913, hours per week 
in 1926 were 11.4 per cent lower, earnings per hour 118.3 per cent 
higher, and full-time earnings per week 93.9 per cent higher. De- 
tailed data from the recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are given on page 77. 

The pension systems maintained by private employers can not be 
relied upon to ich the problems of old-age Sesendiniy, according to 
the research director of the Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Commis- 
sion, who concludes, after a careful study of these systems, that 
they are inadequate in scope, that in a majority of instances their 
financial position is insecure, that their cost makes them almost 
impossible as a permanent policy for most employers, and that they 
do not even accomplish the results hoped for in the way of improving 
the relations between employers and employees. Page 48. 


The fatal accidents in the home amount to no less than 17,000 per year, 
almost equal to the number of automobile fatalities. More than 
one-third of the fatal home accidents involve children under 15, 
while one-fourth involve people over 65. One-tenth of the domestic 
accidents are due to falls, one-tenth to burns, and one-tenth to 
drowning. Page 36. 

Accidents at coke ovens in 1925 were fewer in relation to number of 
persons employed than in any preceding year for which figures are 
available, according to the latest report on the subject by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The fatality rate was the same as in 1924, 
the lowest ever attained. The nonfatal injury rate was lower than 
in 1924 and represented the best record to date of report. Page 32. 
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More than 200,000 pieces of mining apparatus and equipment now 
in use in the mines of the United States bear the United States 
Bureau of Mines seal of approval as to safety, in the form of a safety 
label. Included in this equipment are miners’ electric cap lamps, 
gas masks and self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus, elec- 
trically driven coal-cutting machines, etc. It is said that it will soon 
be possible to obtain approved apparatus for practically every use in 
underground coal mining. Page 37. 


Building and loan associations in the United States number more 
than 12,000, with a total membership of almost 10,000,000 persons 
and total assets of $5,500,000, according to a recent report of the 
United States League of Local Building and Loan Associations, 
Page 42. 

Labor banks in the United States had total deposits of $109,000 ,000 
and total resources of $127,000,000 at the end of 1926, according to 


a compilation prepared by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. Page 43. 


The subject of the proper use of leisure, with particular reference to 
those employments in which the hours of labor have been decreased 
in recent years, has become a much discussed topic. A selected 
bibliography is given on page 167. 

A change in the housing policy of the English Government along two 
lines was accomplished by parliamentary action during the autumn 
session. The Government subsidy is to be materially reduced for 
all houses not completed by October 1, 1927, while new subsidies are 
to be given for improving or reconstructing rural buildings which 
may be used for housing purposes. Page 40. 


The Japanese health insurance act, which became effective July 1, 
1926, covers practically all wage earners in mines and factories, and 
provides for medical treatment and cash benefits amounting to 60 
per cent of the worker’s daily wage. The fund is supported by con- 
tributions by employers, employees, and the State. Page 64. 
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Productivity of Railroad Labor 
3y Watter H. Dunuap, C. E. 


HE productive output of railroad labor in the United States 
has increased about 40 per cent since 1915 and about 150 per 
cent since 1890. These figures are the result of a study cover- 

ing all employees of Class I railroads in the United States based on 
number of traffic units per employee for the period 1890 to 1915 
and number of traffic units per “hour on duty” from 1915 to 1926. 
Similar figures based on traffic units per man-hour of train and engine 
crews show an increase in productivity of these workers of 33.9 
per cent from 1915 to 1926. No attempt is here made to determine 
the cause of these increases in productivity, nor to allocate the credit 
for the increases as between increased efficiency of labor, the intro- 


duction of new machines or processes, better management, or increased 
traffic. 


Labor Productivity of all Employees and of Train and Engine crews, 1915-1926 


"TABLE 1 shows index numbers of traffic units per man-hour for all 

employees and for train and engine crews ' on Class [ line-haul 
railroads for each year from the 24-year base period, July, 1914—- 
December, 1916, to 1926. This base period was selected because 
the rules for reporting service of employees prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were changed as of July 1, 1914, prior 
to which hours were not reported. In the first year under the new 
rules (the 1915 fiscal year) about 20 of the larger carriers failed to 
report any data for employees, and it is felt that the data as reported 
by the others were not so well and as carefully collected as in succeed- 
ing reports. In 1916 the change was made from the fiscal to the 
calendar year, thereby giving three full yearly reports covering a 
period of 2% years. 

Traffic units here used as the measure of transportation output 
are computed by adding the ton-miles to three times the number of 
passenger-miles, this being the generally accepted method of com- 
bining these two incommensurate units in studies dealing with Class I 
roads. Figures for the year 1926 are based on returns for the 10 
months, January to October. 





1Train and engine service has been computed separately, because this work is so directly and closely 
related to the transportation output. 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTIVITY OF RAILROAD LABOR IN THRE 
UNITED STATES, 1915 TO 1926 


{July 1, 1914-Dec. 31, 1916=100.0 
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1Index numbers based upon figures representing only a part of the year’s operations would not be coin- 
arable with those based upon the entire year’s operations. Derivative figures (traffic units per man- 
our) are exempt from this restriction. 


As shown in the table, the output per man-hour of all employees 
increased 40.5 per cent during the 11-year period ending in 1926, 
For train and engine crews alone the increase was 34.5 per cent 
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In this connection it may be noted that one important division of 
railroad work—that commonly known as “railroad shop work’’—is 
not immediately connected with transportation and, indeed, may 
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be farmed out to outside parties. If this outside contracting practice 
had been followed to a greater extent in the later years of the present 
study than in the base period, the labor productivity index for the 
later years would be unduly high, for such work would appear in 
the reports of the railroads in the expense account but not in the 
man-hours worked. A complete analysis on this point is impossible 
because Of lack of information. Figures of the United States Cen- 
sus, however, show that the number of employees of railroad shops, 
while fluctuating considerably by census years, shows an increase 
from 1914 to 1925 equal at least to the increase in other classes of 
railroad employees. Therefore it is evident that the inclusion of 
shop employees has not tended to raise the index numbers of all 
employees as presented above. 





Chart II. 


Traffic Units per Man-hour 
Train and Engine Crews 
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Both curves on Charts I and II show a remarkable record of 
steady year-by-year progress in adapting the number and effective- 
ness of the man-hours to the traffic offered. That is, when traffic 
decreases, man-hours decrease still more, and when traffic increases, 
man-hours increase at a slower rate, either event causing the 
productivity curve to rise. 


Productivity of All Employees, 1890 to 1926 


TABLE 2 shows index numbers of productivity of all employees 

from 1890 to 1926. It is based on traffic units per employee 
for the period 1890-1914 and traffic units per man-hour for the 
period 1915-1926, hours not having been reported prior to 1915. 
The justification for this statistical substitution is given on page 8. 
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The table shows an increase in productivity of 154 per cent jp 
the 3714 years from July 1, 1839 to 1926, or an average of 4.1 pe 
cent per year. In general, the trend of the curve (see Chart IJ]) 
is quite smooth from year to year. Productivity, however, increase 
faster during the latter part of this period than in the first part 
the rate of increase for the 23 years from July 1, 1889, to June 30, 
1912, being only 2 per cent per year as against 5.1 per cent per year 
for the 144% years from July 1, 1912 to 1926. During the period 
ending with December 31, 1925, traffic increased 366.8 per cent, or 
10 per cent per year, while man-hours increased only 88.5 per cent, 
or 2.4 per cent per year. 


TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTIVITY OF ALL RAILROAD EMPLOYkEgs 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1390 TO 1926 
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1 Man-hours for the years 1890-1914 are assumed to be proportional to number of employees. See text 
under the heading ‘‘ Employees and man-hours,” p. 7. 

2? Index numbers based upon figures representing the operations of only a part of the year would not be 
comparable with those based upon the entire year’s operations. Derivative figures (traffic units per man- 
hour) are exempt from this restriction. 


Basic Data 


"TABLE 3 gives the actual figures from which the indexes previously 
presented have been derived. ‘The sources of the data are shown 
in the subsequent explanations of methods and sources, and the 
short title “‘Stat.’”’ is used in referring to the annual reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the Statistics of Railways in 
the United States, this being the customary abbreviation. 
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TaBLeE 3.—STATISTICS OF CLASS I RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES (LINE-HAQ}, 
ROADS ONLY)! 
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iFor explanation of sources and of methods, see text immediately following this table, 


Sources and Methods Used 


Roads included.—As already stated, the figures used in the study 
represent line-haul roads only, the service of switching and terminil 
roads not being included. This does not imply that yard and terminal 
service is excluded, for the greater part of such work is done by the 
line-haul roads.?, Only the roads doing this work exclusively are 
excluded. This exclusion has necessitated some adjustment of the 
figures taken from the monthly reports and from the 1921 Stat., but 
has avoided many adjustments that would otherwise have bec! 
necessary in the figures for other years. Because of the nature oi 
their service, switching and terminal roads do not report ton-mile: 
or passenger-miles, and when making derivative figures involviug 
these units, it is important that the figures for switching and termin«! 
roads be included in every one of the years studied, or excluded 12 
every year. | 

For the years 1890-1910, the figures represent the operations o! « 
railroads in the country as taken from Schedule 53 in the 1921 Siat., 
while those for the years 1911-1926 represent Class I roads only 





2In the four years, 1922-1925, the number of all employees of Class I, line-haul roads, constituted 9.7 
i if 


per cent of that for all Class I roads, including switching and terminal compagies. 
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(j. e., roads having annual operating expenses of $1,000,000 or more). 
Limitations of data made this change necessary. As, however, 
Class 1 roads include about 95 per cent of the employees of all roads, 
the error thus introduced by the change from all roads to Class I 
roads in 1911 can not be very great. But there is an error due to the 
fact that the Class I roads have a greater traffic density than the 
smaller roads and thus the number of traffic units per man-hour is 
sreater on Class I roads than on the smaller roads. For the five 
years 1911-1916 (omitting 1915 as defective) the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission give the data necessary for com- 
puting these averages for both Class I roads and for all roads. Such 
a computation shows that traffic units per employee for all roads were 
97.41 per cent of those for Class I roads only. If this relation can be 
assumed to have held throughout the period 1890 to 1926, then the 
increase in productivity of all employees, if based on all roads only or 
on Class I roads only throughout the period 1890-1926, would be 
slightly lower than as given in Table 2 (i. e., about 147 per cent 
instead of 154 per cent). 

Employees and man-hours.—From July 1, 1889, to June 30, 1914, 
number of employees was reported as of the last day of the fiscal year, 
this one count sufficing for the total year. Beginning July 1, 1914, 
6 counts per year were taken and since July 1, 1921, 4 counts per 
month, or 48 counts per year. 

Prior to July, 1914, ‘total number of days worked” was reported 
by the carriers, but compilations of these figures by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were published only as average daily com- 
pensation of each class of employees, carried to three significant 
figures, thus rendering laborious and uncertain the task of computing 
yearly totals for days worked. Beginning July, 1914, “‘total number 
of hours on duty during the year”’ was reported, and from July, 1921, 
to the present the reports contain, among other items, the number of 
hours of ‘‘straight time actually worked” and the number of hours of 
“overtime paid for,” the sum of which approximates the “hours on 
duty’? as reported Juiy, 1914-June, 1921. In the present study, 
“hours on duty” have been used, as requiring the fewest number 
of adjustments in the published compilations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In the 1921 Stat., no combination of the figures published for the 
second half year will give figures for hours comparable with those for 
the first half, and the monthly wage reports had to be resorted to. 
The hours on duty, as computed * from the monthly reports, were 
added to the hours in the first half year as taken from the Stat., 
and the sum properly reduced to eliminate switching and terminal 
roads.4 Thesame procedure is necessary for 1922 except that the year 
isnot divided asin1921. The figures for 1923 and 1926 were computed 
from the monthly reports. The monthly reports were also the source 
for hours on duty of train and engine crews for the second half of 1921, 
to which were added those for the first half year taken from the Stat., 
and the sum was reduced to eliminate switching and terminal roads.® 





*Sum of straight time actually worked and overtime paid for. Days of daily paid workers converted to 

ours on the basis of 8 hours per day. 

‘ The percentage of reduction used is 1.326, based on the fact that employees of line-haul roads only con- 
stituted 98.674 per cent of those of all Class I roads, including switching and terminal roads. ; 

* Percentage of reduction used was 1.924, based on the fact that in 1924, hours on duty of train and engine 
crews of line-haul roads only constituted 98.076 per cent of those of all Class I roads including switching 
and terminal roads. 
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Figures for 1922, 1923, 1925, and 1926 were computed from the 
a ay reports and reduced to eliminate switching and terming| | 
roads. 

In order to determine the productivity of labor, two series of index 
numbers were developed: (1) Traffic units per employee 1890-1926 
and (2) traffic units per man-hour 1915-1926. For a period of foy; 
and one-half years, July, 1914—December, 1918, these two series were 
found to be very nearly identical, after which they diverged. The 
divergence was due to change in average number of hours per day, 
and as there was no great change in this respect from 1890 to 1914, 
hours for these years have been taken as being proportional to number 
of employees, thereby permitting the two series to be combined into 
one. This procedure gives conservative results, for the tendency 
has been toward the shorter, rather than the longer, workday. 

Traffie unts.—The transportation output of the railroads is meas- 
ured by two incommensurable units, ton-miles in freight service and 
passenger-miles in passenger service. Freight service is much the 
more important, the number of ton-miles running from eight to eleven 
times the number of passenger-miles, but judging by relative costs, 
each passenger-mile requires from 2.54 to 3.86 times as many man- 
hours as a ton-mile. As only a small percentage of the employees 
are directly and exclusively related to either freight or passenger 
service, a common measuring unit has been devised called the “traffic 
unit,’ the proportions of ton-miles to passenger-miles composing this 
unit being, in the absence of any more reasonable basis, determined 
on the basis of relative cost. Therefore for the purposes of this 
study the unit of transportation output employed is the traffic unit, 
the number of traffic units for any period being computed by adding 
three times the number of passenger-miles to the number of ton-miles. 

This factor three has been generally used and accepted as an 
average value applicable to ee concerning all Class 1 roads, but 
if used for individual roads very untrustworthy results might be 
obtained. It would be preferable to use a separate factor applicable 
to each particular year, but the necessary data are lacking. Hovw- 
ever, the differences tend to compensate each other, for in those years 
when the factor as determined by cost would approach the 3.86 limit, 
the number of passenger-miles is comparatively small, and in those 
years when it would approach the 2.54 limit, the number of passenger- 
miles is comparatively large, the effect in either case being to equal- 
ize the variations to a fairly stable normal. The use of a constant 
value tends to increase the index number of productivity in such years 
as 1919-1921 and to decrease the index in such years as 1924-1926. 
Segregation of expense accounts as between freight and passenger 
service does not appear in the Stats. prior to 1915. 

Ton-miles—For measuring the transportation output of freight 
service, net revenue ton-miles are used throughout; that is, the weight 
of the freight in the cars for which revenue was received. This 
excludes the weight of company freight in the cars, and the weight 
of the cars themselves which at times becomes quite an item as when 
empty cars are returned for loads. Net revenue ton-miles were 
selected because figures for all years are available in such form as to 
require the least amount of adjustment. 
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Factory Labor Turnover—Two New Monthly Indexes 


By W. A. Berripak, Brown UNIversiry anp Metropouitan Lire 
INSURANCE Co. 


INCE May, 1925, certain Rhode Island manufacturers have 
been reporting on their monthly labor turnover experience to 
the Bureau of Business Research at Brown University. They 

now number about 45, and employ about 25,000 wage earners.'! Since 
January, 1926, certain national manufacturers have been reporting, 
on a similar schedule, to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. In 
this investigation the reporting manufacturers now number about 175; 
they employ about 800,000 wage earners,' or between 8 and 10 per 
cent of the total number employed in American factory industries 
according to the censuses of manufactures. In both cases, the index 
numbers form only part of a comprehensive project for measuring, 
analyzing, and so far as possible, improving the stability of labor. 
The form circulated each month calls simply for the following six 
items: 
1. Total accessions. 
2. Total separations: 
(a) Voluntary quits. 
(b) Lay-offs. 
(c) Discharges. 
3. Average number on pay roll. 


The collecting organization then figures, for each reporting manu- 
facturer, the ratio of each of the first five items to the average number 
on pay roll. Each of the five resulting sets of rates is then arrayed 
in order of magnitude. After considerable experimental study of the 
distribution thus formed, the central or median item was decided 
upon as the most reliable and significant form of average for the pur- 
pose at hand. The median rate successfully controls the influence of 
extremely high or low rates, and that of companies having unusually 
large work forces; it tends to approximate the mode or “normal’’; it 
is easily determined; and it seems to avoid some of the difficulties 
arising from a changing size of sample (number of reporting com- 
panies). The median was therefore adopted for all but the total 
separation rate, which is the sum of the medians for the three com- 
ponent rates above specified. 

Chart 1 presents a graphic conspectus of the two sets of index 


/ numbers resulting from these investigations—that of Brown Uni- 


versity (May, 1925, through December, 1926) at the left, that of the 
Metropolitan Life Co. (January through December, 1926) at the 
right. Although all the curves are plotted at monthly intervals, the 
chart is scaled in equivalent annual rates. In each case the full line 
represents the total separation rate (ignoring ‘‘ miscellaneous” sepa- 
rations). The area beneath the full line is divided to show the chang- 
ing composition of the total separation rate—the voluntary quit rate, 
the lay-off rate, and the discharge rate being represented by the three 
component areas or zones. e accession rate is shown by the 
crossed line. 

’To study the earlier effects of seasonal and cyclical changes upon 
labor turnover experience, each of the indexes is being extended back 
to 1919 as rapidly as the collection of returns from representative 


ae 


1 Figures as of early February, 1927. 
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establishments makes that possible. Thus far, such an extension has 
been completed only for the voluntary quit rate. This more extended 
picture is shown in Chart 2 for both the national and the Rhode 
island groups. 

These two charts and their companion tables present several inter. 
esting problems of interpretation; only a part of them can yet he 
solved, and a treatment of even these is beyond the scope of the pres. 
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Cuart 1.—Recent Lasor TURNOVER EXPERIENCE OF Two Groups oF MANUFACTURERS 
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ent descriptive article. Suffice it to say that systematic efforts are 
being made to throw more light upon them by intimate study o! 
length of service distribution, sex distribution, plant location, pro- 
duction stabilization, personnel policy, and other factors which ar 
known or supposed to affect labor turnover experience. Such in/or- 
mation is already proving highly valuable in interpreting the rele- 
tionships between the composite experience measured by these 
indexes and the experience of an individual company or plant. 
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Among the next steps in the index-number section of these invest. 
gations is the preparation of corresponding indexes for (a) certajy 
regional labor markets and (6) certain selected industries. Amono 
the manufacturers reporting to the Metropolitan Life Insurance (\) 
certain well-represented industries will be selected for intensiy. 
analysis. This can not, however, be done for any large number of 
industries until the number of reporting establishments is somewhg; 
larger. Partly with a view to such enlargement, certain properly 
equipped local organizations are being invited to cooperate in tho 
company’s undertaking. Before the end of 1927, more informatio) 
along this and other lines of attack should be available. 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES IN EACH MONTH OF 1926 IN SELECTR) 
AMERICAN FACTORIES . 


[Monthly rate stated on equivalent annual basis '] 
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Rhode Island factories reporting | Factories reporting to Metropolitan 




















to Brown University Life Insurance Co. 

Month teen! | a 
‘sion | — my Lay- eo Acces-| — pew Lay- Dis. 
|} sion | *~* “| charge, sion | °* : Off | charge 
ration} quit | oe, {ration} quit | ° larg 
| rate rate? | rate | rate rate rate | rate ? rate rate | rate 

‘ 

1926 ’ 
| nag 18.8 | 2.3) 165) 8&2 35) 565] 38.9] 27.1 471 71 
i, SERRSEE SERAPH 27.4; 19.64 16.6; 60/4 39/1 664/ 4041 27.4! 65] «6: 
March Ey SN SG er ews. SY ESN 54.2/ 38.9] 25.9; 82 47): 56.5) 50.6; 35.3 717 8682 
EB RE 43.8, 43.8 | 30.4 4.9 8.5 52.3} 60.8) 462) 61] &5 
RG SESS Shae eee ot 2° 44.7 | 36. 5 | 20.0 9.4; Zl 60.0! 50.6] 37.7) 5.9 7.1 
Ae SE eee FS 26.8) 37.7) 2&3) 3.7 @7) 57.2; 462) 383/ 61) 49 
RP RTRD es oe 27.1] 2.94 1&8) 24) 47) 54.2) 53.0 38.91 7.11 71 
8 SE SERRE SS ee 28.3} 21.2) 16.57° @4) 24) 65.9) 51.8) 400) 47] 7) 
Gage. ...-....-.....-4.. 53.5} 202) Bai MST 49/ 69.4) 584] 47.5) 49] 5 
i Ses 33. 0 | 31.8} 23.6; 4.7 3. 5 57.7; 43.6) 31.8 47) 7.1 
ae ae 2.0; 207) 146; 3.7 2.4; 40.2) 40.24 256) 85) 6.1 
December............ Sebo 22. 4 | 23.6) 13.0; 7.1 35) 27.1) 30.6) 20.0 } @1} 33 











1 The annual turnover rates are derivedfromthe monthly rates by multiplying each monthly rate by 365 
and dividing by the number of calendar days in the month represented. 

2 Arithmetic sum of last three columns. 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE (MEDIAN) VOLUNTARY QUIT RATE IN SELECTED FACTORIE 


[Monthly rate stated on equivalent annua! basis !] 



































— 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 19% 
Month 
Rhode Island factories numbering up to 40 

PUNY 4. 22.242 ccncnencntdcnees tunel 50. 7 76.7 21.2 11.8 38. 9 15.3 16.5) 16.5 
0, RES SES 80.6; 76.9) ISG} 16.9} 41.6) 227] 182) 156 
| 2 ORRISERETS ne eER: 33.0) 9.7) 2.3) 13] 625) 5) 24.8) 26.0 
| SRR LETT: 50.0} 1174) 305). ° 20.7) 1122) 35.4] 39.0) 305 
0 eas SRL. <= 56.6) 95.64 M28) 189) 101.5) 31.9) 212) 21 
ay aE aS Sp aes aay 74.4 96. 4 15.9 28. 1 80. 5 19. 5 25. 6 24.4 
Re er he Crooner 54.3] 97.31] 1421 93-64 484] i142] 248) 189 
OO 2 a ae See 74.3) 88.5 11.8 18.9} 448 14. 2 18.9 | 16.5 
ES con oc oastieeiaertinaiesinupeilogine 90.3) 120.8 34. 2 41.5 65.9 15.9 31.7 23.2 
SSS Se 8.44 507) 189) 37.8) S51) Wil) 26.0 23.6 
RS IEE SIT 68. 3 43.9 9.8 39. 0 42.7 17.1 25. 6 14.6 
pS 1 ERIN (Eee. 74.3 44.8 8.3 28. 3 21.2 13.0 14, 2 13.0 

DEO oipdlndte wngacialeneniapel ~| 66.1 82.4 19. 4 25. 1 59. 5 20. 7 23. 9 | 20. 2 














1 Index obtained by multiplying each month’s median rate by 365, and dividing by the number of calendar 
days in that month. As 1920 and 1924 were leap years, the figures for each month in those years wert 
multiplied by 366 and divided by the number of days in that month. 
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TBSLE 2—AVERAGE (MEDIAN) VOLUNTARY QUIT RATE IN SELECTED FACTORIES— 

































































Con 
1919 1920 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 
American factories numbering up to 160—Rate not adjusted for 
seasonal variation 
RA PO ET ICE eC 47.2) 96.8] 22] 18.9 | 48.4] 307) 260 27.1 
TR nse ll all LPS LO 41.6} 10.3| 208) 23.4| 71.5} 27.7) 260 27.3 
Mandl ji 36 bl 455 sds cho he 50. 7 140.4 29. 5 26.0 $5. 0 44.8 35. 4 35. 4 
‘A Dfil_..o-----e----- sep -----2--------- 54.9 142.7 32.9 36. 6 115.9 57.3 48.8 46. 4 
7 RRS Le ROPES SS Geos: Mat SRET RS: 57.8 105. 0 2h 5 55. 5 100. 3 42.5 40. I 37.8 
Jal0 sc cembeseusseederererersperer > 95. 2 118. 3 34. 2 64.7 102. 5 30. 5 41.5 35.4 
Wit... ,cavalip Sderacepcccccedrocednes 68. 4 122. 7 29. 5 61. 4 92.0 26. 0 37.8 38.9 
MI in So bind dSb bbe Vdd 444so- 88.5 | 1263 28.3 70.8; 77.9 26. 0 40. 1 40. t 
rm +S ent apa. mati 96.4 | 114.7] 329] 83.0) 86.6] 305] 50.0 47.6 
Guar 020.6350 200. ak he LT 85. 0 72.0 24.8 69.6 54.3 27.1 42.5 31.9 
ee Ey Oe nee a eee 84. 2 39.0 20. 7 61.0 37.8 19.5} 30.5 25. 6 
Tp iarernwdn duping oincanibednnes 66. 1 29. 5 16. 5 41.3 26. 0 21.2 24.8 20. 0 
Ce PE Sire 69. 7 100. 9 26.7 51.0 74.8 32.0; 37.0 34. 5 
American factories numbering up to 160—Rate adjusted for 
seasonal variation 
ee a ee oe eS a ee ee Saeee 95. 6 M28 29. 5. 24.8 70.8 44.8 34 2 37.8 
PO kas wacnkusctpnwe saieietes 80. 6 161.3 33. 8 35. 1 105. 3 40. 3 42.9 41.6 
Maree 2 te LL ee 59.0 158. 1 30.7 27.1 93. 2 41.3 33. 0 36. 6 
i i Na a Sa 59. 8 120. 8 23. 2 34. 2 92.7 45. 1 36. 6 39.0 
pS ERAS RAREST Le PASE So hY ae 66. 1 90. 9 22.4 50. 7 88. 5 34. 2 34.2 7 33.0 
SO it bie heed e oh is 4nd ~ Eko ees 85.4 100. 0 25.6 56. 1 $1.7 23. 2 31.7 26.8 
Pe ih neues akg cb abnoncatad 89. 7 118.0 26.0 54.3 73.2 21; 2 29. 5 33. 0 
MMM Pk cS ee et 145. 6 106. 2 24. 8 59. 0 61.4 20. 1 31.9 37.8 
TT Se ae ee 83. 0 91. 5 26. 8 75. 6 64. 7 23. 2 31.7 39. 0 
A Ee BAP a sea ae 100.3, 76.7 24.8 73.2 54.3 27.1 31.9 31.9 
ee: Se ee 124.4 56. 1 26. 8 80. 5 51.2 25. 6 40. 3 33.6 
OG dg dc odcacdndicwbitee 127.4 49. 6 28.3 68. 4 43.7 34. 2 42.5 33.0 
i 90.6 | 106.0] 269] 533] 73.4 31.7/ 350 35.3 
| 


























Lunch Rooms in Industrial Establishments 


HE operation of many industries at the present time not only 
= mvolves the manufacture of the particular product or the 
maintenance of the particular service for which the industry 
is organized, but. also includes the provision, within the industry, of 
many special services for the health and comfort of the employees, 
supplied often on a scale which makes them a special management 
problem. Among the more important features of personnel work 
which contribute especially to the health and general well-being of the 
employees are the provision of adequate hospitals, with physicians and 
trained nurses in attendance, and of plant lunch rooms. An account 
of the work of industrial medical departments was given in the 
January issue of the Review, and the present article deals with the 
restaurant facilities provided in industrial establishments. 

In the survey recently made by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showing the extent and nature of the personnel activities 
carried on by employers for the benefit of their employees, schedules 
were secured from a total of 430 firms with approximately 1,977,000 
employees. Of these companies, 303, with 1,175,388 employees, 
provided some form of lunch-room service for their employees, and 
in the 262 establishments which reported the number of employees 
using the lunch rooms it was found that an average of about 30 per 
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cent patronized them daily, although, of course, individual establish. 
ments showed very much larger percentages. 

In certain industries lunch rooms may be taken for granted, since 
the nature of the business is such that the provision of a place for the 
employees to eat is anecessity. This is true in department stores and 
large offices where employees manifestly could not be allowed to eat 
at counters or desks, and in certain! industries or processes where the 
materials used are of such a nature that eating in the work places 
constitutes a serious health hazard or where it might result in spoilage 
of work. Aside from such special considerations as this, however, 
the determining factors seem to be the lack of proper eating places jn 
the immediate vicinity, the desire to keep the acme in the estab- 
lishment during the lunch hour, and Haencatty the wish to give 
employees better and more nourishing food than they would be likely 
to get outside, since there is a tendency on the part of many workers 
to economize on food to the detriment of their health and efficiency, 
The provision of appetizing and nourishing food is regarded by most 
firms as an important factor in maintaining the health and efficiency 
of the working force, particularly as it is the best meal of the day for 
many of the workers. A number of the firms stated that an increase 
in production had followed the installation of lunch-room service. 

There is a decided increase in the number of plant lunch rooms as 
compared with the number in operation 10 years ago when a similar 
study was made by the bureau. About the same number of firms were 
scheduled in the previous study, but at that time only a little more 
than half of the companies visited maintained lunch rooms while 
about 70 per cent of the firms scheduled operate them at the present 
time. In spite of the fact that there was an increase in the total 
number of lunch rooms, 16 of the firms visited had discontinued serv- 
ing lunch to employees, the reason given in 13 cases being that the 
majority of the employees lived near the plant and patronage was 
not sufficient to warrant continuing the service; one was closed for 
financial reasons; another, serving a free lunch, gave the employees 
an opportunity to vote on the matter with the result that they chose 
an increase in their pay instead of the free lunch; and in the remaining 
case no reason was given for discontinuing the service. 

The following table shows the number of establishments and of 
employees covered in the study, the number of establishments having 


employees’ lunch rooms, and the number of employees using lunch 
rooms, by industries: 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING LUNCH ROOMS, AND NUMBER OF EM- 
PLOYEES USING LUNCH ROOMS 


















































Establish- Establish- Establishments report- 
ments covered | ments having rane toad 
in study lunch rooms yuemes 
Industry ; Sh fae Num. one Em- 
‘!|Nuth-| Em- |Num-| Em- r of} Total | ployees 
estab-| em- usin 
| ber | ployees | ber | ployees | jich. ployees | lune 
ments rooms 

Manufacturing: ) 
Automobiles and airplanes...........------ 19 | 247,939 19 | 247,939 15 |140,787 | 28, 831 
SEE SEI ETE 5 25, 040 5 25, 040 5 | 25, 040 5, 110 
Chemicals, soaps, and allied products_.-_--- 7 13, 905 6 11, 355 6 | 11, 355 5, 055 
Cigars and tobacco. ...........-..--------- 3| 15,854 3] 15,854 15,854 | 4,262 
Clothing and furnishings--.....-....------- 16 27, 467 14 22, 467 13 | 16, 348 7,42 
Electrical supplies.-.......-_.------------- 19 80, 595 17 75, 247 16 | 74,214 | 13,424 
Fine machines and instruments__.....-.--- 12 53, 192 11 44, 279 11 | 44,279 | 14,575 
ES oo non San bao ann apuewe paite 12~ 21,415 12 21, 296 10 | 18, 347 9, 840 
I Fe Sa ts ager Ts PPE 4 3, 870 3 2, 760 3 | 2,760 650 
Gold and silver ware--.-....----..-----..- 3 6, 605 2 3, 605 2| 3,605 » 575 
Wee Sood tees 12 | 323, 384 3 14, 312 2 | 10, 200 1,100 
AEP Se ER SP Sic S VF SRS: 3 3, 390 1 a 1 | 2,260 450 
ID oon oo ons sr mary eon omedel 49 | 125, 907 36 88, 259 30 | 76,988 | 18,423 
Py EPR ETP: TOU Gars ier eateg Chee oe 3 22, 078 3 22, 078 2; 8,340 1, 600 
Ra ET SRR PS ea a ll 12, 739 8 9, 721 7 6, 946 2, 780 
Rubber goods. ____..___.___--_-_------2. | ou 65, 418 10 | 64,118 9 | 47,411 | 9,810 
Slaughtering and meat packing___-.-_-.--- 4 23, 400 4 23, 400 3 | 15, 100 3, 975 
SEE. > oa Leeb Sad awestoowesboed 56 86, 853 19 39, 415 18 | 38,760 | 10,375 
OCU 2. aiiidatnd cde iasicsediine 29 45, 553 21 38, 007 18 | 33,180 | 11,591 
ERTS SES EHTS TES s SESE R SSR SES Ft 278 |1, 204,604 | 197 | 771,412 174 |591, 724 | 149, 846 
Mining (coal and other) - -......-.-..---------- 24 56, 265 4 4, 535 1{ 1,250 313 
NRE ESTA ee ae ee ee pe ee eS eee 19 40, 246 15 33, 237 13 | 30,278 | 22,993 

Public utilities: 

Steam and electric railroads__........-..--- 15 | 371,645 7 90, 651 i | 4,000 400 
Gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph-_-| 19 | 127,786 14} 110,115 12 | 38, 022 6, 600 
RNG + — dghitipb tbeds— sss sesh -<sbNblins 2 8, 945 l 7, 700 1 | 7,700 5, 775 
IRS a Re te "SE ape ee 36 508, 376 22 208, 466 14 | 49, 722 12, 775 
eee Oss) Si rh Sed 52 | 137,250} 52] 137,250 50 |132, 308 | 53, 804 
Ea ee ae ee ee Pe Tee ee a 21 30, 983 13 20, 488 10 | 15, 644 7, 168 
Gireeel tetet. ii) fei ii i. 430 }1,977,724 | 303 |1, 175, 388 262 |820, 926 | 246, 899 
































Establishments Having General Restaurant Service 


ANY companies go to great expense in providing lunch-room 
service, since frequently many hundreds of workers must be 
seated at one time and in addition to the very considerable amount 
of space required for the lunch room there must be added the space 
needed for the kitchen, the refrigerating system, and the storage of 
supplies. In old plants usually such space as is available is adapted 
for these purposes or the plan, later described, of serving from booths 
or counters in the plant is utilized, while in newer plants if circum- 
stances warrant maintaining a restaurant this is included in the 
construction plans. In some cases a separate building houses the 
lunch room and recreation rooms, and sometimes a limited number 
of employees are served in the club house if it is near enough to the 
plant. Mining districts have their mess halls, and occasionally 
there are boarding houses and hotels run by the companies for the 
benefit of the workers. 
It is obvious that the amount of space devoted to the plant lunch 
rooms represents an outlay from which little or no tangible return is 
received, and this seems especially true -in industries in which but 
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one meal a day is served, although these rooms are frequently used 
for social affairs outside of plant hours. In many instances also, jp 
addition to up-to-date furniture and serving equipment, much atten- 
tion is paid to making the lunch room an attractive place in which 
to spend the lunch period, and the rooms are almost uniformly clean 
and well kept. The cafeterias all have equipment for keeping the 
food hot or cold, as the case may be, and in many cases the kitchens 
are models with their many types of labor-saving equipment. 

In industries where large numbers of men and women are employed 
it is usual to provide a separate lunch room for the women. 

Provision is made in the majority of cases for these employees who 
wish to bring all or part of their lunch from home. In 206 establish- 
ments employees are free to take their home lunches to the cafeterias 
and eat them there whether they purchase anything or not, but they 
sometimes hesitate to do this and in some respects a separate room 
is more desirable. A few companies stated that lack of room in the 
cafeteria made it unwise to divide the space with those bringing 
lunches from home even though there was otherwise no objection. 

Thirty-nme of the companies visited furnish separate rooms for 
those bringing lunches from home, and in most of these rooms there 
is some provision for cooking. There are always separate rooms for 
men and girls and quite frequently separate rooms for office and 
factory girls. Occasionally there is complete kitchenette equipment, 
including an ice box, but more often only a gas plate or an electric 
plate and tables and chairs. One company having two such rooms, 
one for men and one for women, reports that about 300 people take 
advantage of them daily. In some instances the matron in charge 
of the rest room makes coffee in the rest reom or lunch room and 
has it ready for the girls. 

One steam-railway company furnishes a room where the men can 
cook and eat their lunches, the men either bringing them from home 
or purchasing something outside to cook. Cooking utensils, a gas 
stove, and dishes are provided and the men wash their own dishes 
and help keep the place in order. This room is used by about 30 
men a day. 

One concern utilized a small building across the street, fitting it 
up as a kitchenette and lunch room for-the girls. This is used by 
about 75 girls a day. Another firm, employing 1,000 girls, has a 
room furnished with tables and chairs and a player piano, where 
the girls eat lunches brought from home. The arrangement used 
by this company for disposing of the lunches in the morning has 
proven very satisfactory. A large rack with numbered compart- 
ments like post-office boxes is placed at the entrance in the morning. 
The numbers on the compartments correspond to the numbers on 
the chairs and tables in the lunch room. Each girl places her lunch 
in her compartment in the morning on entering, after which the rack 
is taken to the lunch room. Before noon the lunches are distributed 
according to number. This is done by the maids, who also serve 
coffee, tea, or milk, a charge of 2 cents each being made. Once 4 
year the girls are given an opportunity to vote on continuing the 

lan or having a 25-cent lunch served, as is done for the men. A 
rer majority always vote in favor of continuing the present plan, 
as many of them live at home and their lunches cost them less under 
this arrangement. The room is used by about 850 girls daily. 
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Kinds of Service 


V ARioUs factors have to be taken into consideration in the 

adoption of a plan of service for lunch rooms in industrial 
plants, such as the length of the lunch period, the number to be 
served in a given length of time, and the amount of space available 
for this purpose. In the very large plants the distance from work 
toe the lunch rooms is also a matter to be considered. 

The cafeteria is by far the most pepular form of service, since of 
the 303 companies maintaining lunch rooms, 259 have cafeterias; 
96 have restaurants and 18 have both. As a rule the restaurant is 
maintained for the benefit of the office employees and the cafeteria 
for other workers, this form of service being preferable for factory 
workers because of the larger numbers to be served. -A number of 
firms have in connection with the cafeteria a smaller room where 
service can be had for a small extra charge or where a regular meal 
is served with the charge for service included. These rooms are 
not largely used as a rule, the majority preferring the quicker service 
and greater Variety in the cafeteria. It is interesting to note the 
creat increase in cafeterias during the past 10 years. At the time 
of the previous survey in 1916 there were 112 cafeterias and 128 
restaurants in 223 plants as compared with 277 cafeterias and 44 
restaurants in 303 establishments at the present time. 

In some of the larger plants the distance is too great to use one 
central dining room and lunch rooms have been installed at con- 
venient places throughout the plant. These lunch rooms are 
equipped with steam tables and facilities for serving, the food, as a 
rule, being prepared in a central kitchen and brought to the steam 
tables in wagons. In this way large numbers can be served im a 
short time. One company using this plan has 9 such stations in 
one plant, in which 1,000 people can be served in 10 minutes. In 
addition to conserving time in going to and from lunch, this plan 
makes it possible to provide separate lunch rooms for those whose 
work is of such a nature that they hesitate to wear their work clothes 
to the general lunch room. It would seem that the system of scat- 
tered lunch rooms is preferable to any of the various methods for 
serving in the workrooms—a practice which is generally conceded 
to be undesirable, particularly Sichen the standpoint of health. 

An example of the extension of the lunch-room service so that all 
the employees can be reached, by installing booths or stations 
throughout the plant, is that of a company employing about 7,600 
people. The plan was adopted about nine years ago and at the 
present time from 80 to 90 per cent of the employees are being served 
daily. In addition to one lunch room with service, used mainly by 
the office force, there are about 20 booths at convenient locations 
throughout the plant, each booth oumaped with a gas stove and with 
dishes for serving. ‘The food for all the booths is prepared in one 
kitchen and is taken to the booths just before lunch time, the hot 
dishes being taken in large cans on wagons and placed on the fire 
in the booth. Sandwiches are wrapped in oiled paper of different 
colors indicating the variety so they can be quickly selected. There 
is a variety of food—soup, vegetables, meat, pie, cake, coffee, and 
cold milk in summer, each article costing 5 cents. Paper plates 
and spoons are used and a special nonresinous pulp cup, which does 
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not soften with the heat, is supplied for the soup and coffee. At 
lunch time the line passes by the booth and the workers take their 
lunches to wherever they choose to eat them. Shopmen are chosen 
by the foremen to take the food to the stations and wait on the 
booths during the lunch hour, the company paying them for this 
service. About 200 men are served daily at each booth and this 
number can be served in from 4 to 6 minutes. 

The company believes the popularity of the plan is due to the 
quality of the food, reasonable prices, and the fact that the men 
prefer not to go to a dining room in their work clothes. Selling 
tickets for lunch in advance of the lunch hour was tried, but the 
plan involved a great deal of clerical work, so it was discontinued 
and a cash register was installed at each booth. There is a restaurant 
for the office force in a separate building but there is also a booth 
convenient to the offices, and of the 500 office people an average of 
300 patronize the booth and 200 eat in the restaurant. Meals are 
served from the booths at noon and at 6 p. m. and coffee is taken 
through the plant at 2 a. m. for the night workers. 

Similar plans with variations are used in many other plants. 
Carts or wagons are sent through the plant and various devices are 
used for keeping the food hot. One firm serves the different articles 
in individual pasteboard containers, sending them through the 
plant on wagons. Another has counters which are brought on the 
wagons with the food and set up at lunch time, while others have 
stationary counters throughout the plant. In some plants the 
machines are not stopped at lunch time and operators have lunch 
brought to them from the cafeteria, having given their orders in the 
morning. 

One company, employing about 6,000 people, finds it necessary to 
vary the service to suit the needs of the different plants. In one 
sane the employees are forbidden to eat at their work places and a 
unch room is provided which gives both cafeteria and restaurant 
service. ‘Those not wishing to wait on themselves may have a regular 
dinner costing 30 cents served to them. Although the average 
check in the cafeteria is about the same as the price of the dinner 
the majority prefer the cafeteria. In another plant of the same com- 
pany there is a small cafeteria serving less than 100 while four lunch 
carts sent to different parts of the works serve an average of 1,000 
persons daily. From 80 to 100 gallons of coffee, 25 gallons of soup, 
and 900 cuts of pie, in addition to large quantities of sandwiches, etc., 
are dispensed from these carts. 

A number of firms have stations throughout the plant where coffee 
and milk are served. 

One small plant having no available space for a cafeteria adopted 
the plan of preparing the food in the kitchen and taking it to thie 
different floors on carts. Order blanks are given out and each 
employee wishing to do so orders lunch for the following day. There 
is one room with tables and chairs which accommodates about 20, 
but the majority eat in the workrooms or wherever they wish. About 
93 per cent of the employees take advantage of this plan, and since 
lunches are ordered in advance there are no left-overs and the food 
is fresh each day. ‘This plan is followed in another plant having 
limited space, the orders being given in the morning and the food 
being taken to the different floors on individual trays. 
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Character of Management 


[N the majority of cases the lunch rooms are managed by the com- 

pany and if an outsider has charge, as in a few cases, the company 
still has supervision as to prices and the quality of the food. A 
number of eM manage the office restaurant themselves while the 
cafeteria for factory workers is run by an outsider, but in almost 
every case the company furnishes heat, light, space, and equipment. 

There are 265 lunch rooms managed by the company, 33 run by an 
outsider, and in 23 the management is turned over to the employees, 
either the employees’ association, the benefit association, or a com- 
mittee appointed by the management. With all overhead expenses 
paid by the company, these organizations are usually able to show a 
small surplus. Occasionally they are run on the cooperative basis 
but more often the profit is turned over to the organization having - 
charge. 

One lunch room, where 600 people are served daily, is run entirely 
by the thrift club composed of employees. The club started by 
furnishing coffee and milk to overtime workers; they then added 
sandwiches to the menu, then other articles, until now a regular meal 
isserved. Last year the club, after replacing some equipment, had a 


| surplus of $286, the company furnishing space, light, heat, and gas. 


Prices Charged for Meals 


THE prices charged in the industrial lunch rooms vary according to 

the efficiency in management, the quality of the service ren- 
dered, and the loss which the employer expects to meet. In general 
the prices are reasonable, as there is no disposition to make any money 
on the lunch room except in the few cases where it is turned over to 
an outside manager or where an association of employees operates it 
and expects to make a small surplus for the organization. 

The usual prices charged in cafeterias for meats range from 10 to 
20 cents; salads, 10 to 15 cents; sandwiches, soups, and vegetables, 
5 to 10 cents; bread and butter, 2 to 5 cents; desserts, 5 to 10 cents; 
and coffee, tea, and milk, 3 to 5 cents; although the prices may 
be lower or higher in some cases. The average check was reported 
to be from 25 to 35 cents in 150 cases, while in 36 cases it varied 
between 35 and 50 cents, and in about 80 cases it ranged from 
15 to 25 cents. The prices charged for table d’héte meals ranged 
from 20 to 50 cents. In a number of places it was found that 
in the cafeteria for factory workers a special lunch consistin 
of stew or one of the cheaper meats, a vegetable, bread an 
butter, tea, coffee, or milk, and a dessert could be purchased 
for 20 cents. These lunches are served either at the regular 
cafeteria counter or at a special counter. The average prices of 
lunches quoted do not of course include the purchases of the large 
number of employees who buy only one or two articles to supplement 
the lunches brought from home. . 


Menus 


As the cafeteria has come to be the accepted method of serving 
employees, there is usually a sufficiently wide range of choice 
offered in the menus. There is an opportunity, also, to educate the 
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employees in the elements of a well-balanced meal and a number o! 
companies have a dietitian who has general supervision of the food 
and the lunch room. In other cases thé nurses or doctors interes, 
themselves in the quality of the food served and advise employee 
as to the kinds ef food they should eat. In several of the place 
visited, the nurse sees that a special dict is prepared for individual 
needing it. One company states that its woman employees usually 
have a very light breakfast and try to save on food in order to byy 
clothes. The welfare director, who has direct charge of the cafe. 
teria, and the nurse cooperate closely and they have made a per. 
sistent and steady effort to get the girls to select nourishing food, 
special attention being paid to those who are underweight. A de. 
mand for foods which were considered specially good has often beep 
created by giving samples of specially prepared puddings, custards, 
salads, etc., with the result that these became the most popular 
items on the menu. In another plant, in which the girls receive g 
free lunch, they are watched carefully by the nurse and if they ar 
underweight they are given a special diet, while a nutrition specialist 
in the medical department of a company employing large number 
of both men and women cooperates with the manager of the cafe. 
teria not only in providing the special articles of diet needed by 
those under her care but in providing the most wholesome food pos- 
sible for all the employees. In still another instance, in which 
more than 8,000 employees receive a free meal each day, a trained 
dietitian is in charge and the food value of every item is listed on 
the menu. In this cafeteria there is a special diet for those who are 


overweight. 
Methods of Payment 


]N general, methods of paying in industrial lunch rooms do not 

differ greatly from those in outside cafeterias, as the cash register 
is used in the majority of cases. In one lunch room, where a special 
25-cent lunch is served, a card and seat number are given to each one 
patronizing the lunch room. Cards are punched and each one pays 
at the end of two weeks, an allowance being made on the bill if he 
has missed more than one meal a week. 

Another company has worked out a method of ordering and pay- 
ing for meals in ae bewsly Printed menu eards with table and seat 
numbers are given to all who wish to have lunch served to them in 
the cafeteria. The employees check the menu cards indicating the 
articles wanted, and paste coupons on the back covering the amount 
of the meals. These cards are sent to the manager, who has the 
lunches ordered on the table at lunch time. There is no extra charge 
for service, but orders must be given in advance, since the girls who 
serve these lunches also serve the cafeteria counters. 


Establishments Serving Free Meals 


[N comparatively few instances are meals served free to employees, 

although a number of companies provide the tea and coffee either 
in connection with the regular cafeteria service or in those instances 
where some provision is made for those bringing lunch from home. 
Seven firms, ver, serve a free lunch to everyone in their employ, 
the number of employees ranging from 200 to 8,500. ‘This is not 
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regarded by these companies as a.gift but as a supplement to the 
salary, and itis felt thatit adds greatly to the efficiency of the workers, 
since many would not have a substantial lunch if it were not provided 
in this way. ‘The lunch furnished by these establishments usually 
consists ef soup, meat, two vegetables, bread and butter, coffee, tea, 
or milk, and dessert. One company serving a free lunch to its 900 
employees has, in addition to the cafeteria, four other lunch rooms 
with service for executives and heads of departments. The average 
cost to the company per meal, including meals served in these rooms, 
is 34 cents; in the cafeteria alone the average cost per meal is 28 
cents. Another firm has served a luncheon free to its employees 
over a period of nearly 20 years. The luncheon, which is of good 
quality and adequate variety, is served every day except Saturday, 
when the office closes at 12 o’clock. The cafeteria form of service 
is used, and more than 8,000 are served daily. A street-railway 
company employing 4,000 people serves a free lunch to 400 who work 
in the shop. In several instances a free lunch is served just to the 
office force. One of these companies, which serves 110 people a 
day, estimates the cost per meal at 60 cents. 

A large food manufacturing establishment serves an & la carte 
lunch to the 450 men for 10 cents, while the 300 girls are served the 
same meal free. It is estimated that this meal costs the company 
41 cents. 

One firm serves free coffee to 300 shop people daily and another to 
the night force and early morning cleaning girls. It is quite a com- 
mon custom to serve free supper to those staying to attend classes, 
club meetings, or rehearsals. A number of companies give free 
supper to the band members on rehearsal nights, and one company 
gives free lunch to the members of the orchestra on the days 
when they give a noon concert in the lunch room. 

Employees receiving less than $18 a week are given meals at half 
price by one concern. 


Financial Results of Operating Restaurants 


OF the 217 lunch rooms managed entirely by the company, 134 


have reported a deficit, 79 are self-supporting, and 4 reported 
asurplus. Of the 4 companies having a surplus, 2 have, in addition 
to their cafeterias, lunch counters and lunch carts, which help to 
make them self-supporting. Another one of the four concerns 
reporting a surplus serves more than 5,000 people a day, buys through 
the worker’s cooperative store in very large quantities, and does all 
the baking for the workers’ store. In order further to reduce costs 
each One returns his own tray when the meal is finished. One com- 
pany reports that if the number served drops below 1,100 a day, it 
loses money on the lunch room. | 
Many stated that the aim is to make thelunch room self-supporting, 
at least to make returns cover cost of food and labor, but they 
seem to be unable to do this and serve a wholesome meal at a mode- 
rate price. Another concern has a large attractive lunch room which 
is rented to other organizations for banquets. By renting the room 
and serving the banquets the deficit is somewhat reduced. The 
factory girls do the serving and are paid for their time. 
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One firm, serving an average of 1,000 people a day, had in 1924, 
deficit of $34,233, which included $5,500 for depreciation. This com. § 
pany has two small service rooms for executives, one large servic 
room for office people, and two cafeterias—one for office and on, 
for factory workers. Factory workers are free to use the offic. 
restaurant, paying extra for service. The lunch in the restaurant 
averages 45 to 55 cents a day, with 5 cents extra for service. The 
average in either of the cafeterias is 35 cents. 

Another concern reports that the lunch room costs it abou 
$25,000 a year,including overhead expenses, and that the charge fo; 
meals covers the cost of food and about one-half the cost oflabor 
This company has one large main dining room, with six counters for 
cafeteria service, seating about 1,500, this number being served iy 
10 minutes. At five of the counters a plate lunch is served for 29 
cents, and there is one counter where special articles can be obtained. 
About 650 order the plate luncheon, the average per meal at the 
other counter being 22 cents. Besides the cafeteria this company 
maintains a dining room, with service for managers and submanagers, 
which seats 75. The entire staff for both dining rooms and the 
kitchen consists of 16 full-time and 31 part-time workers, the part- 
time workers being employed only at the noon hour. 

One company having booths through the plant reports that the 
average cost per month of running all the booths from January, 1925, 
through October, 1925, including food, labor, cups, plates, and mis- 
cellaneous expense, was $7,611.81 and the average receipts $7,348.57, 
making an average loss of $263.24. The average loss per month in 
the restaurant during the same period was $312.08. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Change in Molding Time Required on Radial Drill Bases 


HEN radial drill bases were made in New England foundries 

W 30 to 35 years ago, the pattern was to all intents and pur- 

poses the duplicate of the casting. The base was made 

some 12 to 15 inches deep, in order that its long, broad surface 

might be rigid enough to stand the weight of the casting which would 

be placed upon it for drilling. The underside of the base was filled 
with strengthening ribs. 

In molding this base the pattern was placed upside down from 
the position it would occupy as a part of the radial drill. The 
flanges, or, as they might be called, webs, which crossed the inside 
of the base from end to end and crosswise, created a large number of 
separate depressions, or, as they are called in the foundry, pockets. 
All of these had to be carefully secured by “‘gaggers” and ‘‘sodgers.”’ 
The sand in each pocket had to be carefully rammed, to be followed 
by a very thorough ramming of the sand in the cope (the upper half 
of the mold). This work might take two days, then the cope had to 
be vented thoroughly so that the gases could escape quickly when the 
iron entered the mold. 

At this time it took the molder (who generally received a higher 
rate than the minimum because of his higher skill) and his helper a 
week to make the largest radial drill bases. If the molder met with 
hard luck, which frequently happened when the “cope” was lifted 
off, the job of molding and pouring might require six days for its 
performance. 

At the present time the same type of base is made in one day by 
a molder and a helper, the molder receiving only the minimum day 
rate. 

The method of molding has been completely changed. The pat- 
tern used is no longer a replica of the casting, except so far as the 
bottom and the sides of the mold are concerned. It is merely a 
block of wood. No cope is used in making the mold. 

The pattern is placed upon a level bed. Dry sand cores are 
placed against the sides of the pattern, and sand is rammed firmly 
back of these. The pattern is then removed, and the bottom of the 
mold finished, which is, on this kind of a job, a comparatively easy 
process. Cores, made around cast-iron arbors, take the place of the 
green sand cope formerly used. These cores are about 2 feet wide 
and some 20 inches longer than the width of the moid. They are 
brought to the molder’s floor by a crane and lowered over the mold. 
Railway rails are then placed over these cores, these rails running 
the entire length of the mold. The rails are secured to bed plates 
buried in the floor, far beneath the bottom of the mold. Wedges are 
then driven between these rails and the cores, so that the latter are 
firmly fastened down. The remaining work for the molder is to 
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build the basin through which the melted iron is to be conveyed to 
the mold. 

Formerly much of the molder’s skill was required in the ramming 
of the green sand cope, and the finishing of that part of the mold. 
All of this is eliminated through the use of the dry sand cores jus; 
referred to. 

This modern method has obviated much of the molder’s skill, as 
well as many hours of labor. Now, one coremaker could probably 
make all of the cores used in connection with the base in little 
more than a day, or, if he had a helper, in less than a day. 

There is another factor in addition to the increased per capita 
production which must be considered—the very great merease iy 
tonnage per square yard of the foundry floor. If a casting which 
formerly took a week to make can now be made on the same floor in 
a day, the i increase of production per square yard of floor has a very 
material effect in reducing overhead charges and imereasing the 
earning capacity of foundry space. 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Statistical Analysis of the Personnel of a Silk Mill 


N ANALYSIS of the personnel of the Cheney Bres. silk mill was 
A presented at the American Management Association office 
executives’ conference held at Cleveland, October 11, 1926, 

by Mr. J. P. Lamb, employment manager of the company. 

The plant is situated in a town of 23,000 people, in which 
there is only one other large-scale manufacturing plant. The com- 
pany, Which has been in existence for nearly 90 years in the same 
locality, occupies 36 acres of floor space and in addition owns 295 
dwellings and 3 boarding houses, affording altogether living accom- 
modations for 426 families. 

The normal working force, exclusive of the sales organization, 
comprises 4,400 persons, 89 per cent of whom are wage earners, 6 
per cent clerical workers, and 5 per cent salaried employees and 
supervisory foree. Approximately 60 per cent of the force are 
males and 40 per cent females. 

Some 16 to 18 nationalities are represented among the workers, the 
outstanding ones being American born, constituting 46 per cent, 
Irish 18 per cent, Italian 9 per cent, and Austrian and German 6 per 
cent. Thirteen per cent are native born and of native parentage, 
33 per cent native born but of foreign parentage, and 54 per cent 
are foreign born. As compared with the general population, the 
working force of the mill shows a considerably larger proportion of 
foreign born, but the'speaker stated that this condition is doubtless 
typical of that of most New England textile mills. 


Age Distribution 


OF THE total force, 67 per cent are citizens, and 96% per cent 


are literate. 
The age distribution is as follows: 

Per cent 
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Occupations 


‘THE occupations in the plant cover a wide range, “from the lowest 

e type of manual labor, with little or no demand upon 
mental processes, to the highly specialized professional pursuits, 
demanding long training and high intelligence.” Not including 
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the subdivisions of work in many occupations, the pay roll covers 
371 different occupations. Of the salaried group 16 per cent were 
promoted from clerical positions and 58 per cent from mill positions 
it being the policy of the company wherever possible to make pro- 
motions from the working force, regardless of whether the job to be 
filled is a clerical or supervisory one. 3 


Length of Service 


‘THE distribution of the personnel according to length of service js 
shown below: 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL, BY LENGTH OF SERVICE 
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The average service of males in the total force is 13.93 years as 
compared with 9.54 years for females, or a difference of 4.39 years. 


Labor Stability 


[| ABOR stability is shown in terms of turnover of working personnel. 
In the mills of the company, turnover figures include ‘all 
exits, whether voluntary or involuntary,” but employees absent 
because of illness of themselves or their families are carried on the 
pay roll for six weeks, and those absent for other causes for three 
weeks, the pay roll being cleared as soon as definite information 
permits this. ? 
The yearly rate of turnover among the whole working force in the 
plant, in terms of the percentage all exits form of the average daily 
number of persons employed, is shown below for the past 10 years: 


Turnover 

(per cent) 

| a eas Meee A 57. 83 
WONG sc 5 a <i eer eel eee ee Se ‘77. 83 
Be air cose oui on apseniaih Wal ec IA Rs tid alate a Nee a 57. 59 
ees ere ee ee ee ee eee eee cc lS 59. 91 
eS dn Danes Ae Se a a a A os is an dein AIR cl safes in tes ase aad coe 36. 30 
Micki o cuiai asec eibe elie eee UAL ROE: & wets lini aicoth@nin 30. 00 
IS is Sy ss oc suisse dicing eldigiadan aiiaceutaiG Uae, ai RG oe 36. 37 
eee. 01... BCE LSOIE Bo 7i JL SL AERO es 27. 64 
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Excluding lay-offs and discharges, the voluntary exits from all causes, including 
sickness of self and family, amounted to 21 per cent in 1925. For several years 
the records of turnover by sex reveal the fact that the excess of female turnover 
over that of male amounts to from 50 to 100 per cent per year, while the exits 
on account of sickness were 193 per cent greater for females than for males 
during the last year. By nationalities the turnover is greatest in both males 
and females of the Italian group, with but little difference between the turnover 
rate of other nationalities in either sex. An analysis of the exits reveals the 
surprisingly small proportion of total working force removed by discharge, not 
over 0.089 per cent in the last five years. The day of firing seems to have passed. 


Married men are found to be the most stable employees, single 
women come next, single men next, and married women are the least 
stable. ‘“‘Length of service is also another important consideration 
in labor turnover and stability increases with length of service, which 


includes the total personnel.’’ For each service group the rate of 
turnover was as follows: 2 


Turnover 
Length of service of— (per cent) 
Se > FON < ss ~ casas, css db do tdn ga wi sna dein 95 
1 year and under 2 years_-_--- ES EE es a eee ... 59 
ene Gls CEE Oe WUE, ok nk ec cmepecwceseeceasuce 56 
oS years and under 5 years 3.20 on ek kb Se net 38 
@ years amd sumior 10 yoares.. ees ep GUL itll 26 
10 years and under 20 years__--____- Oy dctucdsies bacus 18 
20 years and under 30 years______.._.....--.--_-.----- 11 
30 years and under 50 years____.______----..---------- 11 


Records of causes of leaving are kept by the company, but no 
outstanding reasons are shown. ‘Turnover is greatly influenced by 
the number of jobs available. In times of labor scarcity and good 
business turnover increases, and in times of business depression 
turnover decreases. It is the problem of our management to reduce 
at all times the causes that impel good employees to leave the com- 
pany.” 

Earnings 


OURLY earnings which averaged 4 cents in 1843 now average 
64.7 cents per hour. 


With but few exceptions of short duration the trend of wages has been con- 
stantly upward during the last 83 years, while the trend of the length of the 
weekly working period has been constantly downward. Only two recessions of 
any magnitude have taken place. One occurred after the Civil War, between 
1870 and 1880, which amounted to approximately 11 per cent and was occasioned 
by the resumption of specie payment. The other took place after the World 
War in 1921, amounting to approximately 14 per cent, which resulted from the 
depression of 1921 and 1922. his decrease has since been restored and wages 
existing before this reduction are exceeded by those paid at the present time. 

The present average earnings of male employees on the pay roll are 71 cents 
per hour, of female employees 53 cents per hour, and of all employees 64.7 cents 
per hour. Average weekly earnings vary according to the per cent of full-time 
operation, ranging from $28 to $32 for all male employees and from $18 to $24 
for all female employees. 

Comparing earnings of to-day with those paid in 1914 shows an increase in 
average earnings from 24 cents to 71 cents per hour for males, from 15.7 cents 
to 53 cents for females, and from 20.4 cents to 64.7 cents for all employees. 
Average weekly earnings for males in 1914 were $13.25, for females $8.63, and all 
employees $11.22 per week. Hourly earnings have increased over 200 per cent. 
While weekly wages have increased approximately 145 per cent for all employees 
during the Mite between 1914 and to-day, the purchasing value of the dollar 
has decreased to approximately 60 cents, so that real earnings as compared to 
1914 show an increase of approximately 45 to 50 per cent during the 12 years, or 
an average yearly rate of increase of 4 per cent. In other words, for every dollar 
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received in weekly wages in 1914 the working force receives $1.45 to $1.50 op , 
comparative basis. 

The present average earnings of all our employees exceed that of the AVerage 
earnings in all industries, or the textile industries, and exceed the silk indys;,, 
as a whole by approximately 35 per cent. 


Hours of Labor 


[DURING the 90 years the company has been in existence the no). 

mal working hours have been reduced from 72 to 48 per week 
Hours actually worked average 45.5 for males, 42 for females, and 
44.1 for both sexes. 
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Labor Cost of Production 
A® COMPARED with 1914, for each $1,000 worth of product, 


the number of wage earners has decreased 46 per cent, the 
number of salaried employees has decreased 5 per cent, power cou. 
sumed per hour has increased 21 per cent, and the cost of labor has 
declined 11 per cent and that of management 22 per cent. 


In a comparison of production per wage earner in terms of 1914 dollars, the 
cost of labor has increased 65 per cent, the cost of management 45 per cent, the 
power consumed per hour 126 per cent, hours of work have decreased 13 per 
cent, while production.has increased 86 per cent. 

The lesson to be drawn from this study indicates that an increase in prodir- 
tion has taken place during this period, which exceeded that of the increased 
cost of labor or of management. So that, notwithstanding the tremendoys 
increase in wages during the last 12 years it has been exceeded by the increas 
in amount of production, per unit of production, and per wage earner. 
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Recognition of Unions in Argentina’ 


N SEPTEMBER 27, 1926, the Argentine Senate approved a 
bill relating to employers’ and workers’ associations. \r- 
cording to its provisions, societies, associations, or trade- 
unions of workers in the same trade or similar trades, or in the 
same branch of industry, agriculture, commerce or transportatio., 
shall be considered as.included among the associations recognized 
by the Civil Code, provided they pursue one or more of the folloy- 
ing aims: (1) Regulation of wages, working hours, and labor condi- 
tions of their members; (2) protection of individual rights of members 
in the performance of their work; (3) benefits for unemployment, 
sickness, invalidity, death, or military service; (4) development of 
employment exchanges for their members; and (5) development o! 
technical and general education. Associations fulfilling these re- 
quirements shall have the rights and privileges conferred upon cor- 
porate bodies. 

Applications for recognition are to be addressed to the director o! 
the national labor department if the associations have their head- 
quarters in the Federal District, or to the governor of the territory 
concerned if the headquarters are in another national territory. 
The request must be made by the members of the provisional con 
mittee of each association. 


— 





1 Asociacion del Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios, Buenos Aires, Oct. 5, 1926, pp. 454-456. 
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Agreement Concerning Recruitment of Native Laborers in 
Portuguese East Africa 


REPORT from the American consul, J. P. Moffitt, at Lourengo 

A Marques, Portuguese East Africa, contains a detailed agree- 

ment made between Mozambique and San Thome, for a period 

of 10 years, regarding the recruiting of native laborers for the plan- 
tations of San Thome and Principe. 

Under this agreement, recruiting agents must pay a tax of 25 
escudos' in gold at par and in addition a tax of 20 escudos 50 cen- 
tavos. ‘The number of recruits is limited to 3,600 per year and may 
be recruited for a period of two or three years, the latter being a 
maximum. Families may be contracted for providing their number 
does not exceed 25 per cent of the total number of recruits. The 
length of the working-day shall be nine hours, but an hour overtime 
may be worked at double pay. Sunday work is prohibited. The 
minimum wage for male workers is to be 50 escudos and for women 
and minors between the ages of 14 and 18, 25 escudos. One-half of 
the wages earned by the native laborers during the period of their 
engagement shall be paid them upon their return to Mozambique. 
Clothing shall be furnished twice a year. 


me ee 


The Money Side of Labor Turnover 


WELL-KNOWN hat manufacturing company has had in 

A operation for a number of years a bonus payment plan 
which was adopted “with a view to decreasing the labor 
turnover.”’ It is of interest to know that the question of labor 
turnover was being considered at all by any one so far back as 1898. 
It was certainly 10 years later than this before any considerable 
number of establishments even had a record of the stability or lack 
of stability of their labor force and it was some years after that 
before there was any realization of the fact that a high labor turnover 
is an economic and an industrial loss. The statement which follows 
assumes that it was the money consideration involved in the bonus 
which alone determined the change in the labor turnover. It seems, 
however, that this leaves out of the reckoning certain psychological 
conditions which began to manifest themselves when the manage- 
ment of an establishment began to realize that it pays to hold per- 
manently as large a percentage of the employees as possible. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a different attitude toward the employees 
creeps in; a different treatment of the men develops; the conditions 
of labor are made easier or at least more agreeable, so that it remains 
very much open to question as to whether the mere money element 
tells the whole story in the remarkable change in turnover as shown 
by the following extract from the statement issued by this company: 
In 1897 only 35 per cent of the hat sizers had worked steadily during the 
entire'year. It was decided to offer these men a 5 per cent bonus on all they 


earned during the year, payable at Christmas time, provided they worked steadily 
through the year. As a result, 50 per cent of the men worked continuously 





1 Portuguese escudo at par =$1.08. 
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during 1898. ‘The bonus was then increased to 10 per cent, with the result tha; 
in 1899, 67 per cent, and in 1900, 80 per cent of the men worked through the 
year. At Christmas in 1902 the bonus was raised to 20 per cent, and in cop. 
sequence practically 100 per cent of the men have been working steadily eye, 
since. 

The plan was then put into operation in the trimming department, where 
most of the employees are girls, and it worked so well that it was applied to the 
entire plant. The plan, as now in force, pays every employee who has been wit) 
the company for six months or more, a bonus of 10 per cent for the year ending 


October 31, payable at Christmas, provided the employee has worked faithfully 
through the year. ; 











































INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 
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rT HE latest statistics of industrial accidents on a national scale 
have been brought together as far as possible by the United 

States Bureau of Labor Statistics and are presented in its 
Bulletin No. 425, just published. This, the fourth bulletin on the 
subject by the bureau, brings the data up to 1925. The three 
Federal agencies collecting accident statistics (the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Bureau of Mines, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) have so improved their methods of collecting and handling 
accident data that their statistics on railways, mining, and the iron 
and steel industry, respectively, while naturally not entirely com- 
plete, may fairly be claimed to be i abaya ds While the States 
have collected a mass of statistics, unfortunately they have adopted 
different procedures, which makes it difficult to combine their 
records into a national compilation. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in its effort to promote accident prevention, has suggested five items 
that are essential in effective accident statistics: Exposure to 
hazard; number of accidents; severity of accidents; classification by 
industries; and causes of accidents. No State covers all these items 
and in most States no attempt is made to cover the very important 
item of exposure to hazard. Some States make no accident reports. 

As reported by the States there were 10,537 fatal accidents and 
1,687,957 nonfatal accidents in 1925, as compared with 11,479 fatal 
and 1,666,522 nonfatal accidents in 1924, and 11,062 fatal and 
1,636,837 nonfatal accidents in 1920. An effort was made to 
classify the available State data for 1920 and 1924 by principal 
classification groups. As some of the important industrial States 
do not classify their data by industry the comparison by indust 
was inconclusive. As to causes of accidents the handling of tools 
and objects gave rise to the greatest number of accidents, there 
being 472,805 cases out of 1,552,065 accidents in the two periods, 
machinery coming next with a total of 294,951. “Bruises” and 
“cuts, lacerations, and punctures” led all the other groups in the 
nature of injury. As to location of injury the upper extremities 
were found to he the most often Yeknered there being a total of 
333,195 cases out of 801,633 accidents. 

In its endeavor to encourage the development of accident rates 
the bureau has recently sought to utilize the data contained in the 
State accident reports in obtaining accident rates by relating such 
data to the employment data collected directly by the bureau. 
Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota were the only States for which infor- 
mation was available for both 1924 and 1925. 

For 1924 the accident frequency rates range from 4.96 per 1,000,000 
hours’ exposure for boots and shoes to 98.64 for automobile tires, 
while in 1925 the range is from 12.39 per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure 
for boots and shoes to 89.36 for glass. The accident severity rates 
for 1924 ranged from 0.17 per 1,000 hours’ exposure for boots and 


Record of Industrial Accidents in the United States to 1925 
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shoes to 8.04 for planing mills, while for 1925 the range was from 
0.19 per 1,000 hours’ exposure for boots and shoes to 7.24 for struc. 
tural-iron work. 

In 12 industries there was a decline in accident frequency from 
1924 to 1925, the greatest being in the following industries: Auto- 
mobiles (58 per cent); agricultural implements, and _ electrical 
machinery (each 49 per cent); and planing mills (46 per cent). In 
six industries there was a rising frequency rate, the greatest increase 
being in the boot and shoe industry (150 per cent), followed by 
the stove industry (56 per cent) and the flour industry (42 percent), © 

In accident severity also there was a decline in 12 industries, 
electrical machinery (73 per cent), glass and stoves (each 59 per 
cent), and machine tools (52 per cent) having the greatest decline, 
while in six industries accident severity increased, the greatest 
increase being in structural-iron work (97 per cent), flour (81 per 
cent), and agricultural implements (74 per cent). 

Data for 1925 were gathered from 11 States and represented 1,272 
plants in 24 industries, employing 555,988 full-year workers, sufficient 
to make the accident rates therefrom a fairly dependable index of 
average conditions. The highest frequency rates were -for the 
automobile tire industry (59.08) and structural-iron work (50.95). 
The highest severity rates were for paper and pulp (4.85) and 
structural-iron work (4.54). 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been collecting accident 

statistics of the iron and steel industry since 1910 and has constantly 
endeavored so to present these statistics as to make them significant 
and useful in accident prevention. These statistics show that there 
has been a steady dectine in both accident frequency and severity 
in the industry. From 1910 to 1925 the decline in frequency was 
62.1 per cent and in severity 51.9 per cent. This steady and quite 
considerable decline is also shown in all departments with the excep- 
tion of foundries. Considered from the standpoint of accident 
severity machinery causes the greatest amount of damage, while 
handling of todls and material is the major factor in the frequency 
of accidents. 
~ Accident data for the following industries, gathered from various 
sources, are also presented in thé bulletin: Steam railways; electric 
railways; mines, quarries and metallurgical works; agricultural 
implements and supplies; building construction; explosives, dyes, 
and chemicals; light and power; camera manufacture; Portland 
ogee it ; paper mills; petroleum refining; rubber; woodworking; and 
textiles. 

Accident frequency rates in the various departments of the Federal 
Government and the National Safety Council compilation of American 
industrial accident experience in 1925 are also shown. 





Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States During 1925 


CCIDENTS at coke ovens in 1925 were fewer in relation to 
number of persons employed than in any preceding year for 
which figures are availab e, according to a report (Technical 

Paper 408) on that subject recently issued by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. The fatality rate was the same as in 1924—1.16 
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per thousand 300-day workers-—this rate being lower than in any 
year preceding 1924. The nonfatal injury rate, based upon all lost- 
time accidents, was 70.51, as compared with 79.54 in 1924. This is 
the best nonfatal injury record that has ever been attained, that for 
1924 coming next, and 1915 next with a rate of 90.78, which was the 
lowest reached before 1924. 

Operators of coke ovens, who voluntarily furnish accident data for 
their plants to the Bureau of Mines, reported 23,254 men employed 
in 1925—2,803 more than in 1924. These men worked a total of 
7,216,239 man-shifts, an average of 310 workdays per man and a 
gain of 7 workdays per man over the preceding year. The total 
number of man-shifts worked represents a gain of 16 per cent over 
1924. 

Of the 1,724 injuries to coke-oven workers in 1925, 28 resulted in 
death, 44 in permanent partial disability, 406 in temporary disability 
exceeding 14 days, and 1,246 in temporary disability exceeding the 
remainder of the day on which the accident occurred, but not exceed- 
ing 14 days. The time lost through these accidents is estimated at 
223,700 man-days, as compared with 195,200 in 1924, these figures 
in each year amounting to 3.1 per cent of the total number of man- 
days worked. 

During the eight years 1918 to 1925, 25,053 accidents at coke ovens 
were reported to the Bureau of Mines. Of this number, 1.27 per cent 
resulted in death, 0.05 per cent in permanent total disability, 1.93 
per cent in permanent partial disability, 18.55 per cent in disability 
of more than 14 days, and 78.20 per cent in disability of 1 to 14 days, 
inclusive. The average accident rate for this period was 1.63 killed 
and 126.50 injured per thousand 300-day workers. 

Table 1 shows the number of men employed, days of labor per- 
formed, number of fatalities and injuries, and the fatality and injury 
rates per thousand 300-day workers at all coke ovens in the calendar 
years 1918 to 1925. 


TaBLE 1.—-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS OF LABOR PERFORMED, FATALITIES, 
AND INJURIES AT COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1918 TO 1925 
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Men employed Number killed | Number injured 
| 
Aver 
| Per Per 
Year age | Equiva- | Days of labor 1,000 1,000 
days | Actual | lentin | Performed 300- 300- 
active Total Total 
number | 300-day day day 
workers work- work- 
| ers ers 
Ne eke bntundubadgete 329 | 32,389 35, 476 10, 642, 688 73 2.06 | 7,792; 219.64 
ac 5 eimieanhianc tinea 289 | 28,741 27, 674 8, 302, 059 53 1.92 | 4,031 145. 66 
gat dete aust: 319 28, 139 29, 921 8, 976, 214 49 1.64) 3,415 114. 13 
EN iat oa kdbasenooanbwes 257 16, 204 13, 868 4, 160, 298 17 1.23 | 1,853 133. 62 
<a 19, 278 18, 236 5, 470, 939 29 1.59; 1,710 93. 77 
ME a's cnc bad scdddnct a 324 23, 729 25, 627 7, 688, 160 45 1.76 | 2,593 101. 18 
EE aes 20, 451 20, 681 6, 204, 448 24 1.16 1, 645 79. 54 
Seba doo. ccacdd,ceduda 310 23, 254 24, 054 7, 216, 239 28 1.16 {| 1,696 70. 51 





























Of the 7,246 men employed in beehive ovens in 1925, about 55 per 
cent. worked 8 hours a day and 30 per cent 9 hours; 517 men were 
reported as working on the basis of 10 or 12 hours a day, the reports 
for 574 not stating the length of shift. Of the 16,008 men employed 
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at by-product ovens, 76 per cent worked 8 hours a day and 9 per cent 
12 hours. Men working 9, 10, and 11 hours a day aggregated only 
324, and reports covering 2,032 men did not indicate the length of 
shift. Table 2 shows the accident fatality and injury rates per 
million hours’ exposure in beehive and in by-product coke ovens, 
classified by length of shift, for the years 1924 and 1925. 


TABLE 2.—FATALITY AND INJURY RATES IN BEEHIVE AND BY-PRODUCT COKE 
OVENS, BY LENGTH OF SHIFT, 1924 AND 1925 
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The rates at both beehive and by-product ovens were lower for 
plants that were active the greater number of days during the year. 
The injury rate at beehive ovens whose operating time averaged 3()0 
or more days was 86.67 per thousand 300-day workers, while at plants 
which averaged less than 50 workdays per man the rate was 193.55. 
The corresponding figures for by-product ovens were 61.46 and 
1,000, respectively. ‘The Bureau of Mines hopes to continue the com- 
pilation of data according to the number of days the plants operate to 
see if later experience will confirm what the figures for 1925 seem to 
indicate—that among the benefits of full-time employment is greater 
safety to the men employed. 
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Mine Accidents Due to Explosives 


HE number of mine accidents in the United States due to the use 

of explosives is shown in a recent report (Technical Paper 406) 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. According to this report, 
sea. the past 14 years mining accidents due to explosives have 
caused 2.5 to 4.5 per cent of all fatalities at bituminous coal mines, 
4.1 to 8.9 per cent at anthracite and bituminous mines combined, 
8.7 to 14.2 per cent at metal mines, and 8.4 to 27.3 per cent at quarries. 
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The report states that complete data are not available on non- 
fatal accidents at coal mines, but special reports of nonfatalinjuries 
from certain typical coal mines indicate that explosives cause less 
than 1 per cent of all injuries to coal-mine employees. Only 1.1 
to 2 per cent of all nonfatal injuries at metal mines and from 1.7 
to 6.3 per cent of those at quarries have been due to explosives. 
These figures are based on the bureau’s definition of an injury as an 
accident that disables an employee for more than the remainder of 
the day or shift on which the accident occurred. For every fatality 
due to explosives since 1911 there have been 7.7 nonfatal injuries 
at metal mines and 8.9 nonfatal injuries at quarries. 

In 1919 the fatality rate at anthracite mines was abnormally 
high because of a powder explosion in a tunnel at Wilkes-Barre which 
caused the death of 92 men. Omitting that year, it is said that 
fatalities from the use of explosives in the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania from 1911 to 1925 ranged from 37 to 62 per cent of the total 
number resulting from this cause in the United States as a whole. 
The production of coal in these mines during that period ranged from 
11 to 18 per cent of the coal tonnage of the United States. The 
anthracite mines normally consume 49 to 73 per cent of all dynamite 
and other high explosives used at the coal mines in this country, 


18 to 32 per cent of all permissible explosives, and 8 to 17 per cent 
of all black blasting powder. 
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The Safe Walkway and the “Fall of Man’”’ 


HE fatalities due to falls are more numerous than those due 

T to conflagrations, surface cars, and industrial machinery 

combined. A considerable portion of these falls are due 

to the character or condition of the walkway surfaces. This is 

pointed out in an article by H. W. Mowery in the February, 1927, 
issue of the National Safety News.! 

An interesting comparison may be made between the casualties 
of war and those due to falls in time of peace. The war-deaths in 
the 150 years’ existence of the United States have numbered 111,012. 
If it be assumed that the experience of nonregistration States is 
the same as that of the registration area, the number of fatalities 
due to falls would average about 14,000 per year, and eight years 
would pile up a total equaling the war deaths of 150 years. 

Another view of the hazard may be taken by noting that the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. has settled 33,360 claims due to falls, by the 
payment of $2,318,337. 

_ Stairs.—The seriousness of the danger on stairways is recognized 
in several States by provisions such as the following: “In factories 
over one story in height the stair treads shall be constructed and 
maintained so that persons walking thereon will not slip.” The 
courts have recognized the obligation to provide against such hazard. 
In White Plains, N. Y., a girl was given an award of $25,000 for. 
Injuries sustained on account of a defective stair tread in a school 
building. The State school code of New Jersey requires all concrete 
steps to be equipped with approved safety treads. Not only the 
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‘National Safety News, Chicago, February, 1927, p. 23. 
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antislip quality of the material but also other structural feature 
and conditions of.use must be considered. For example, for grade 
of more than 20 degrees and less than 50 degrees stairs should |y 
used, while for less than 20 degrees a ramp is appropriate, and , 
grade of over 50 degrees calls for a fixed ladder. 

Ramps.—The incline of a ramp should not usually be more tha, 
15°, and an antislip surface should be secured by appropriate treat. 
ment. 

Floors.—Materials for floors should not be chosen for their artis. 
tic effect without due attention to the qualities which will decreas 
the hazard of slipping. Perhaps more important than the origin,| 
surface characteristics of the walkway material is, in certain cases 
the method used in cleaning. For example, where soap is used jy 
cleaning floors a film is formed over the surface which may becone 
dangerously slippery on any day when atmospheric humidity is hich, 

Sidewalks.—\t is not so much the original surface characteristics 
of sidewalk material that give rise to danger as it is coal-hole and az. 
hole covers. From one such cover in New York, nine casualties wer 
reported to one insurance company in a single day. The hazan 
is not only that of slipping but the hole when open, unless effectively 
guarded, offers an even more serious danger from falling into ij, 
Due to increased durability, it is very common to give sidewalk 
surfaces a “trowel”’ finish, which much increases the danger. Even 
when an abrasive is used in a finishing coat it is desirable that 
a wooden float be used. There is a real need of specifications rr. 
garding walkway surfaces which will serve as a guide in constri- 
tion and maintenence. 





—_—os 
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Cost of Accidents in the Home 

























1927,' calls attention to the fact that the number of fatal 
accidents (17,000) occurring in the home is nearly equal to the 
number due to automobiles. The automobile casualties have come 
upon us so suddenly that they have naturally attracted alarge amount 
of attention and much effort has been directed at their control, but not 
with the degree of success which might be desired. The attention oi 
the public has very naturally been concentrated on the efforts directed 
toward industrial casualties and those of street and highway, ant 
this has tended to obscure the importance of domestic happenings 
which result in death and injury. The facts regarding such injuries 
have not been brought to Saho attention, and thus far there ha 
been no organized effort to control this class of hazards, but it 
one of sufficient size and importance to deserve serious attention. 
More than one-third of the accidental deaths occurring in the 
home involve children under 15 years of age while one-fourth in 
volve persons over 65 years of age who are to a considerable degree 
infirm and helpless. The records of the Metropolitan Life li- 
surance Co. indicate that of the domestic accidents one-tenth are due 
to falls, one-tenth to burns, and one-tenth to drowning. The one 
tenth due to burns arise from the gas and electric supply, the heat- 


———t 


be author of an article in the National Safety News of February 





1 National Safety News, February, 1927, p. 11: “ Cost of accidents in the home,” by E. W. Kopf. 
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ing apparatus, cooking and other devices requiring heat. The 
careless householder on occasion still fills a wooden box with hot 
ashes from the furnace or goes exploring for a gas leak with a lighted 
vatch. 

. It is rather surprising that drowning in bathtubs and other water 
containers is as serious a: menace as are objects dangerous on account 
of heat. Also a very considerable proportion of the cases of fatal 
injury are due to accidental discharge of firearms, indicating the 
need of much more rigorous restriction of the sale and possession 
of such Weapons. 

The hazard of the family medicine closet is not inconsiderable. 
Adults are sometimes reckless in the use of poisonous substances 
but nearly one-half the fatalities from poisonous substances were of 
children under 15. Winding and narrow stairways present another 
source of danger. 

Much of the gas dispensed in American cities contains a consider- 
able proportion of carbon monoxide, and constant vigilance that 
the gas apparatus is in proper order is the only safeguard against 
casualty. We are, from time to time, reminded of the deadly charac- 
ter of carbon monoxide gas by the death of the citizen who starts 
his automobile engine in a closed garage. 

Practically every one is exposed to these domestic dangers. As a 
beginning in combating them, a vigorous educational effort is neces- 
sary to acquaint the public with their seriousness. 





Bureau of Mines Safety Labels 


ORE than 200,000 pieces of mining apparatus and equipment 

Vi now in use in the mines of the United States bear the United 

States Bureau of Mines seal of approval as to safety, in the 

form of a safety label, according to a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Bureau of 

Mines safety labels,’ recently published as Information Circular 6005 
of that bureau. 

Of all approved devices the one most widely used is said'to be the 
miner’s electric cap lamp, nearly every one in use now having the 
bureau’s label. Each of these lamps has been made safer by a 
spring or ejector in the headpiece which disconnects the bulb from 


}the battery if the bulb glass is broken. As the majority of gas 


explosions have been caused by open lights, no type of open lamp has 
been approved. Many of the flame safety lamps now have the label, 
showing that they have stood a test in explosive mixtures of gas and 
air moving at velocities as high as 2,500 feet per minute. The lamp 
has two gauzes, a bonnet or shield, and an internal relighter, and is 
magnetically locked. Key-locked flame safety lamps are not 
approved, as they are too easily opened. 

Other mine equipment bearing the safety label includes gas masks 
and self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus, electrically driven 
coal-cutting machines, electric drills, storage-battery locomotives, and 
shot-firing devices. In fact, it is said that it will soon be possible to 
obtain one or more kinds of apparatus with this label for practically 
every — for which machinery and apparatus are used in under- 
ground coal mining. 
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The label is stamped or otherwise shown on a metal part of th 
apparatus or on a plate that is fastened to it. Every label bears th, 
Bureau of Mines seal, the number of the approval, and the name of 
the company to which the approval is granted; some of the labels 
have a caution statement telling how to take care of the apparatys 
The approval plate is put on the lamp or other equipment by th 
manufacturer. He may put it only on equipment similar in 4|j 
respects to that which was inspected, tested, and approved by th im & 
bureau. If he makes any change in it, thus making it different from J 
that approved by the bureau, he must have the change approved 
before he has the right to put on the label. A record of just wha && ¥. 
the equipment embodies is on file with the Bureau of Mines. 

The bureau publishes directions called ‘‘schedules” which are used 
as guides in testing equipment for approval. Any manufacturer cay 
submit equipment for test under the conditions outlined in the sched. 
ule covering that equipment. If it meets all the requirements of the 
schedule it is approved. . 

Although the approved equipment may cost a little more as an 
initial investment, if it prevents one mine disaster during the life of 
the mine it is suggested that the increased cost will prove very cheap 
insurance. 

It is pointed out that the approved equipment must be properly 
maintained and the conditions of approval obeyed in order to obtain 
the measure of safety in mines for which those interested are striving. 














——> 
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Poisoning From Carbon Paper 


CASE of septic poisoning resulting in death which was believed 

A to have been caused by carbon paper has recently been re- 

ported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The fatal case was 

that of a man working in a Government office in Washington, and 

at the time the case was reported his successor was in a very serious 

condition in the hospital from the same cause. It was believed that 

the carbon paper had acted as a skin irritant and had provided the 
portal of entry for the infection. 

Cases of dermatitis from printer’s inks are not unusual and it 
appears that although the carbon paper does not become smeared 
on the hands and arms to the same extent as printing ink, it does 
rub off very considerably and typists have a good deal of difficulty 
in removing it from their hands. One case of poisoning from car)hon 
paper is recorded in a recent report on occupational diseases in Ohio, 
and it seems that, while cases of poisoning from this source are ‘0 
infrequent that the danger has not been recognized by writers 00 
occupational diseases, it does present a definite hazard. 


0 * Ahlen ae -_ owe est 8 * te & 
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1 See Labor Review, September, 1925, p. 134. 
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the Relation of Illumination to Efficiency on Fine Work 


the 


sot JOINT report published recently by the British Industrial 


e. Fatigue Research Board and the Illumination Research Com- 
te ' mittee’ presents the results of a continuing investigation of the 
the fag relation of illumination to the efficiency of workers engaged on fine 
all ME Processes, typesetting by hand having been selected for the particular 
the aE experiments described in this study. The direct method of lighting 
om fe W2S employed, direct glare being avoided. The copy chosen was of 
ved Mae ® uniform character for which six-point type was used, and the work 
hat fae 2S done entirely by artificial light. Im order to avoid week-end 
"EB effects, all the tests, with the exception of the first, were made on 
ed Tuesday and Wednesday from 9 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. and from 1.30 
can fa 0.5 P- Mm. The output was measured at half-hourly intervals and 
red. ge account taken of the errors made. 
the The results show that generally the output was greater on the 
second day of the test than on the first, although the report states 
“an Ae that there may be doubt as to whether the rate attained on the second 
o of A day could have been maintained if continuous work by artificial light 
ea had been prolonged for more than two days. The data gathered 
indicate that the optimum value of illumination for hand composing 
oly 4 8 of the order of 20 foot-candles,’ the subjects used for the experiment 
toin fq Complaining that the glare was uncomfortable when the illumination 
ne Me was as high as 24.5 foot-candles, although all direct glare in lighting 
"BB was avoided, as already mentioned. On the other hand, it was 
found that ‘‘if the illumination is léss than 2 foot-candles nearly 
one-quarter of the possible output is lost, while the number of mis- 
takes is more than doubled and the fatigue experienced by the 
compositors is materially increased. Even when the illumination is 
ved a 8 much as 7 foot-candles—a value which is probably higher than 
ro. a the present general practice—over 10 per cent of the possible output 
was MES lost and there 1s an unnecessarily high percentage of errors. 
ada... If work is done in artificial light only for a few hours a day, 
‘ous Me there is no evidence that any undue ocular fatigue is likely to result, 
that af Providing the illumination is uniform and of the order of 10 foot- 





the candles.” 

. 1Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board and the Illumination Research Committee, The 
d it relation between illumination and efficiency in fine work (typesetting by hand). London, 1926. 

od ‘ The ‘‘foot-candle”’ is the unit of illumination used in Great Britain and the United States. A surface 
are | foot square, situated 1 foot away from a light source of one candle-power, and normal to it, will have an 
does illumination of 1 foot-candle. The amount of illumination, however, varies inversely as the square of 

the distance between the light source and the surface te be illuminated, so that a source of one candle power 

ulty situated 2 feet away will provide an illumination of only one-quarter of a foot-candle, 
‘bon 
hio, 
@ sv 
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HOUSING 





Housing for Rural Workers in England 


BILL intended to improve the situation as regards housing fo 
A rural workers in England passed both Houses of Parliamey 
and on December 15, 1926, received the royal assent. Unde 
its terms local authorities may submit to the Minister of Healt) 
plans for the improvement or reconstruction of houses, or of buildings 
which might be used for housing purposes, within their districts 
with the object of providing dwellings for agricultural laborers, an( 
persons of similar economic position. If the Minister of Health 
approves such a plan, the local authority concerned may give financial 
help toward putting the specified buildings into condition for occups- 
tion. When this is done, the Government is authorized to assume 
a part of the expense incurred by the local authority. The Ministry 
of Labor Gazette (London) gives, in its issue for December, 1926, thi 
summary of the provisions of the bill: 


The reconstruction or improvement may consist of structural alteratioi 
repair, addition, provision of water supply, drainage or sanitary convenicices, 
or the like; but shall not in any case include works of ordinary repair or upkeep, 
except so far as they are incidental to or connected with other works. In order 
to secure that the full benefit of the grant may accrue to the occupier of tle 
dwelling, and that the occupier is of the class described, special conditions ar 
to attach to the dwelling for a period of 20 years. 

The act also authorizes the Government to contribute toward any expenses 
incurred by a lecal authority in making grants under schemes approved by the 
Minister of Health (or by the Scottish Board of Health, as the case may be). 
The Exchequer contributions are to be by way of annual payments for a perio 
of 20 years, and are to be equal to one-half of the estimated average annual charge 
payable by the lecal authority. 

The amount of the charge on the Exchequer will depend on the amount 0 
the grants which local authorities find it necessary to give; but, on the assump- 
tion that the average amount of grants given was £75,' and that the number oi 
dwellings in respect of which grants are given was 20,000, the maximum charg 
on the Exchequer, reckoning interest at 5 per cent, would be approximately 
£60,000 a year for 20 years. The maximum charge on the local rates would, 
under the scheme, be of the same amount. 


—_—_—_————o oe 
Reduction in Amount of English Housing Subsidy 


NDER the housing act of 1924 the Minister of Health, acting 
in conjunction with the Scottish Board of Health, is en- 


powered to issue orders “altering the amount or duration of 
the contributions payable by the minister or board in respect 0! 
houses not completed before a specified date.”’ Acting upon this 
authorization, the Minister of Health laid before the House of Cou- 
mons an order reducing the subsidy to be paid on houses not con 
pleted before October 1, 1927, and after much debate the House, 01 





1 Pound at par=$4.87; exchange rate is about $4.85. 
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December 2, 1926, approved the order. The terms of the order are 
thus summarized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), in its 
issue for December, 1926. 


The order provides that, so far as respects houses which have not been com- 
pleted before October 1, 1927, the contribution provided by the minister under 
sections 1 and 3 of the housing act of 1923, as amended by section 1 of the act 

of 1924, shall be reduced from £6 ! annually for 20 years to £4 annually for 20 
years; and that for houses “subject to special esisth itions’”’ and not completed 
before October 1, 1927, the contributions provided by the minister under section 
2 of the act of 1924 shall be reduced from £9 annually for 40 years (£12 10s. 
for houses in an agricultural parish) to £7 10s. or £11 annually, respectively, 
for 40 years. The supplementary contributions payable by the London County 
Council under subsection (6) of section 1 of the act of 1923 and under subsection 
(5) of section 2 of the act of 1924 are also reduced. 

It will be noticed that the order does not apply to any house completed before 
October 1, 1927. It should also be noted that though, as required by the act of 
1924, the order is issued under the joint authority of the Minister of Health and 
of the Scottish Board of Health, it does not, in fact, apply to Scotland. 








1 Pound at par =$4.87; exchange rate is about $4.85. 
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Status of Building and Loan Associations, 1924-25 


HE following table was taken from the report of the secretary of 
T the United States League of Local Building and Loan Asgxo. 
ciations (Cincinnati, Ohio) to the thirty-fourth meeting of the 
league, held at Minneapolis, July 20-22, 1926. It shows the number 
of associations, membership, and assets of the local building and 
loan associations in the United States and, of the assets, the total 


outstanding in mortgage loans: 


STATUS OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1924-25, BY STATES 











Num- | 


ber of 
associa- 
tions 





Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts ---___- ae SADT WY ET SE 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 3 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Other States 








| Total 
mem ber- 
ship 


Total assets 


Mortgage 
loans 





$2, 371, 970 


218, 479, 623 
37, 380, 525 
93, 267, 836 
64, 192, 658 

129, 924, 059 
16, 631, 015 

369, 273, 095 

277 


25, 212, 662 
117, 007, 732 
13, 109, 462 


8 


Theo 2BeuP 
SSSEZS2N2S= 


B2 


_ 


141, 435, 904 |. 


$2, 060, 659 
() 


130, 883, 648 


199, 982, 657 
35, 377, 861 
81, 255, 584 

() 
(!) 
(3) 

348. 503, 053 
88, 636, 859 
21, 995, 587 

107, 651, 544 

1 


126, 752, 579 
« 7RR, 965 


614, 083, 318 


73, 014, 382 
6, 014, 163 
766, 256, 091 
84, 612, 070 
12, 647, 854 
910, 000, O00 
16, 223, 244 


4, 989, 527 
(*) 
21, 840, 942 
1, 690, 984 
62, 934, 356 
(#) 
144, 999, 013 
594, 506, 774 








i 
g 











5, 085, 009, 639 





1 Included with “‘other States.’’ 
2 As of Dec. 31, 1925. 


8 As of May 31, 1925. 
4 Estimated. 
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Condition of Labor Banks as of December 31, 1926 


43 


HE research department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America has furnished the following data showing the con- 
dition of the various labor banks on December 31, 1926. 

The number of banks remains the same as in the previous state- 
ment, given in the October, 1926, issue of the Labor Review. The 
jrotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Trust Co. of 
New York City was sold to private interests in August, 1926, and 
the Brotherhood Savings & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh was closed in 
ctober, 1926. The loss of these two was offset by two new banks— 
he Gary Labor Bank and the Brotherhood National Bank of San 


‘rancisco. 


During the last half of 1926 the surplus and profits of all the banks 
combined increased 0.4 per cent, the deposits 1 per cent, and the 


total resources 0.4 per cent. 


CONDITION OF LABOR BANKS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1926 





_——_—— 





—_—_—_ 




















‘ ; | Surplus) Total | Total 
Name of bank and location | ce deposits | resources 
| awe 
| 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank,! Washington, D. C_........-.--.-.------ | $144, 208 $4, 237, 408 | $4, 825, 216 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative National Bank, | 

Cnn EE eee ckek | 308, 274 |23, 174, 453 | 25, 483, 728 
United Bank & Trust Ooe., Tucson, Aris.................<.-.........-.- 2, 102 528, 182 600, 284 
Peoples Cooperative State Bank, Hammond, Ind_____.........--------- ‘ 1, 716, 757 | 1, 901, 777 
Nottingham Savings & Banking Co., Cleveland, Ohio___.........._---- 11, 119 751, 908 845, 527 
San Bernardino Valley Bank, San Bernardino, +)” linc ahaa 29, 240 | 1,860,163 | 2, 065, 427 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Il]__..___..._.---------- | 159, 645 | 2,837,297 | 3, 230, 895 
Transportation Brotherhoods Nationa] Bank, Minneapolis, Minn_---_- 68, 612 | 2,241,884 | 2,611,000 
Amalgamated Bank of New York_................--- en eae ee 230, 426 | 7,824,520 | 8, 642,113 
Labor National Bank of Montana, Three Forks, Mont_-_...-..-.--.---_- 9,727 | 166,745 201, 471 
Federation Bank & Trust Co. of New York__-_....--.....--.----------- 948, 165 (16, 551,141 | 19, 081, 983 
Telegraphers National Bank, St. Louis, Mo__.-..--....--------.------- 192, 368 | 6, 266,662 | 7, 217. 467 
Brotherhoods Cooperative National Bank, Spokane, Wash_----.....-_- 65, 919 | 2,823,186 | 3, 293, 820 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio______- 52, 183 | 3,788,101 | 4, 254, 937 
United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind____.........-..--- 7, 815 875, 323 | 1,117, 126 
International Union Bank, New York City_.........----...-..-.------- 209, 274 | 3,512,437 | 4,005, 226 
First National Bank in Bakersfield, Calif..............-.--..-.-------- 25, 1, 508,115 | 1, 637, 095 
Labor National Bank, Great Falls, Mont_....-----...-.---------------- 18,755 | | 549,397 | 668, 152 
Farmers & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jackson, Mich__._.........--- 18, 827 792, 911, 948 
The Peoples National Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. ..............--.-.--- 363 | 3,520,701 | 4, 206, 603 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers National Bank, Boston, Mass...) 76,108 | 3,550,176 | 4, 388, 631 
Labor Cooperative National Bank, Paterson, N. J_.......-.---.-------- 104, 845 | 3,790,956 | 4,414, 147 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Kamns__..........-..-...-.------ 21, 786 669, 791, 785 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank of Portland, Oreg--.-..-....- 583 | 2,211,478 | 2, 667, 409 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Bank & Trust Co., Birming- 

Sag RIT See pte 2 agains oe ea I aT 67, 351 | 1, 261,803 | 2,114,092 
Brotherhood State Bank, Hillyard, Spokane, Wash____..._.._.......--- 5, 875 192, 642 224, 428 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Title & Trust Co., Philadelphia._| 257,495 | 1,247,002 | 2,051, 612 
Labor Cooperative National Bank,? Newark, N. J__..-.....----.--.---- 25, 2,407,170 | 2,853, 905 
Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank, Tacoma, Wash--_--_.........- 43, 114 | 2,803,376 | 3, 252,215 
Tap Re SE, “SOM OO. cn concccSuesccdeopesiaed 50, 629, 831 882, 952 
Brotherhood Bank & Trust Co., Seattle, Wash.........---------------- 41,411 | 905,020 | 1, 196, 431 
Gaap RA a, CRREY, Bas shih ndadecichasccdivebeccuvencecctdenpe 11,346 | 480, 445 577, 
labor Bank & Trust Co., Houston, Tex._...........-.-................ 19, 843 338, 069 460, 111 
Hawkins County Bank,’ Rogersville, Tenn__.............-..-.---..-.-- 62, 963 588, 651 701, 614 
Labor National Bank of Jersey City, Jersey City, N. J_.......-.--...-- 65, 807 | 1, 183, 637 , 525, 652 
Brotherhood National Bank of San Francisco.........-..--------------- 115, 288 | 1, 837,289 | 2, 452, 879 

onan catlsies mnebibaponibudeniabedemienreiien 3, 806, 143 |109,624,781 |127, 357, 178 
1 Statement as of June 30, 1926. 8 Statement as of Nov. 22, 1926, 


2 Statement as of Dec, 1, 1926, 
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Practicability of Use of Contract in Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies 


S THOSE who have followed the development of the coopers. 
A tive movement in this country know, the use of the contra: 
by farmers’ marketing organizations has been increasing. 
Under the contract the member binds himself, for a term of yea;. 
to deliver to the association all of his crop, to be marketed by j; 
This assures the association a certain volume of business, a very 
essential factor in its success. 
One of the problems of the consumers’ society is the securing of g 
sufficient patronage to make efficient and successful operation pos. 
sible. The patronage dividend that increases as the member’s trade 
with the store increases is an inducement, of course, but not always 
one of sufficient strength. Some societies try to meet the situation 
by penalizing a member who fails to trade at the store by withholding 
his dividend if his annual patronage falls below a certain amount. 
The Canadian Cooperative (Brantford, Ontario) suggests in its 
November, 1926, issue, that the consumers’ societies may be able 
to profit by the methods of the farmers’ marketing organization. 
The writer points out that it is easier for the marketing association 
than for the consumers’ association to be successful. The society 
assembles the crop of its members—usually one commodity—and 
markets this to the best advantage. 


In the case of the consumers’ society, the process is reversed. Purchases are 
made in large quantities and disposed of retail to a variety of customers whose 
idiosyncracies have individually to be considered in efforts to command their 
good will. In marketing, the price is usually determined by world-trade condi- 
tions, into which the human element does not enter to any considerable 
extent. The commodity flows naturally to its destination according to demaid. 
In distribution, there is not one commodity but hundreds as to which the manage- 
ment must gain knowledge and experience. In the effort to unload upon the 
public in small quantities the bulk purchased, considerable resource has to be 
exercised, owing to the keenness and intensity of competition by the many 
private traders unnecessarily struggling with each other to provide exactly the 
same service. In the case of the marketing institution, a small executive body 
is responsible for the transmission of a huge volume of produce through recognized 
channels, and therefore ample funds are @vailable to hire the best procurable 
talent the interests of the organization suggest to be of advantage in promoting 
successful operation. As to the consumers’ society, not only is there the pro!:iem 
of successfully meeting intensity of competition in providing the distributive 
service, but a large variety of merchandise to understand, and much more con- 
mercial detail to master, and yet, owing to the relatively restricted volume of 
business done, it is not usually possible, if it were desirable, to provide large 
emoluments for the most expert managerial and technical service obtainable. 


The individual producer runs little risk of loss by thus giving up 
his right to dispose of his produce as he pleases. This is not true in 
the consumers’ society for there the success of the business depends 
upon so many factors and contingencies that there is no assurance 
that the business will be conducted efficiently and economically, 


especially in the early years of operation when the officials are gaining 
experience. 


It is imperative that the consumers’ society, if it is to live, must be able to 
demonstrate its social value, and in proportion and to the extent to which it does 
it will grow in success andimportance. Instead, therefore, of iron-clad contracts, 
the consumers’ society must depend upon the cultivation in each locality of 
cooperative knowledge and spirit; and the development and expression, in the 
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direction of the organization, of the practical business talent which must be 
innate in many of its members. 


The writer thinks, however, that two exceptions may be made 
to the above: (1) A retail society which is a member of a cooperative 
wholesale society should not be permitted to buy from private sources 
any supplies which can be obtained from the cooperative wholesale. 
“lf any of the cooperative wholesale society prices are higher than 
those of its competitors the retail societies collectively must ascertain 
the cause and solve the problem, if one should exist. ”’ 

(2) It might be expedient for the members of a new society to 
bind themselves by contract to purchase through the society all 
goods needed which are handled by it, for the first 12 months of the 
society’s existence. 


Long experience has taught us that if, say, two hundred members subscribe 
to the share capital of a new society and promise trade loyalty, only one-half, 
in many instances, and a considerable proportion in others, will redeem their 
pledge of support. The remainder will sit on the fence to see if the loyal members 
can make a success of the undertaking. If the nonpurchasing members should 
find substantial economies are being effected for consumers, most of them will, 
after the end of the first term, commence to trade with the view of sharing therein; 
thereby taking full advantage of the labor and loyalty of others. As the operat- 
ing expenses have been based upon the gross revenue likely to accrue from the 
promised trade support, the initial disloyalty makes it difficult to operate with 
success, and if at the end of the first term a trade loss is shown some of the mem- 
bers who hitherto had been loyal get discouraged. They are liable to increase 
the difficulties of the institution by transferring their patronage to private 
traders; notwithstanding the fact that thereby they are jeopardizing their share- 
capital investment, and gain no financial advantage in prices. If, however, all 
members were required to enter into a written contract for the first twelve 
months to purchase such merchandise as the society handles exclusively there- 
from, the volume available would enable the organization to justify its existence. 


It ought subsequently to depend upon its own achievements to merit popular 
confidence. 





-—_-s 
—— 


Consumers’ Cooperation in Canada 


HE Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, Ont.) for December, 1926, 
contains 1925 data for the United Grain Growers and 16 other 
cooperative societies affiliated with the Canadian Cooperative 

Union. The data are as follows: 


United Grain 
Retail societies Growers 


Membership 7, 308 35, 441 
Share capital $354, 971 $2, 890, 628 
Loan capital $157, 838 
$151, 791 $1, 203, 182 
$2,792,872 ' $2, 701, 943 
$154, 140 $418, 574 
Patronage dividends $118, 945 
Number of employees 208 


The period the societies have been in operation ranges from 2 to 
194 years, the average being 9 years and 2 months. 

The rate of interst paid on capital ranged from 4 to 8 per cent, 
five societies each paying 5, 6, and 8 per cent. Rate of dividend 
returned on patronage ranged from 2 to 12 per cent. Five societies 
paid no patronage rebates. 





~ a 





' Distributive departments only; figures for other items apply to all departments. 
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Provision for Arbitration of Disputes Between Cooperatiye 
Societies and Their Employees 


Great Britain 


HE necessity for some arrangement for the handling of relations 
between cooperative societies and their employees was made 
very evident during the general strike in Great Britain and 

during the eight months of the lockout in the mining regions. This 
is pointed out in the January, 1927, issue of the Monthly Circul,; 
of the Labor Research Department (London). During the gener! 
strike the workers were withdrawn from the cooperative establish. 
ments even though many of the strikers were dependent upon the 
cooperative stores for their supplies, and one union which had called 
out its cooperative employee members had finally to appeal to the 
cooperators for financial aid. 

One difficulty has been overcome by the setting up of new national 
machinery to deal with disputes in the cooperative establishments, 
A joint committee of cooperators and trade-unionists had been in 
existence since 1882, but this was abolished in 1926. 

The new plan agreed to by the Cooperative Union and the trade- 
unions representing the cooperative employees, provides for a national 
conciliation board composed of an independent chairman and six 
representatives each from the workers and cooperative socictics. 
These representatives are to be chosen from a ae composed of four 
representatives from each of the unions having members in cooper- 
ative employment and four representatives from the Cooperative 
Union and other national cooperative federations. The six represent- 
atives of the workers’ side are to be chosen in any given dispute by the 
trade-union or unions party to the dispute, but two representatives 
must be chosen from the members of the panel nominated by trade- 
unions other than those directly concerned. The independent 
chairman is to be chosen by rotation from a panel of six persons 
to be selected from a list of fifteen. A unanimous decision by the 
twelve members of the board will constitute a binding decision on 
both sides if both sides agree to abide by it; and failing other 
settlement, if both parties agree, recourse can be had to the 
independent chairman as arbitrator. 

In the various sections of the Cooperative Union, the hours and 
wages boards representing the management committees of the socie- 
ties still remain in existence, and are being developed by the labor 
committee of the Cooperative Union. In the Midland Section a 
sectional conciliation board was set up on the dissolution of the old 
national joint committee, including four representatives of the Mid- 
land sectional wages board and four representatives of the union. 
This has worked satisfactorily. 

Seventeen unions are parties to the agreement for the new national 
canetietipn board, and have appointed their representatives to the 
panel, 
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Sweden ! 


\ith a view to preventing a cessation of work in case of disputes 
of cooperative societies with their employees, negotiations for 
the drawing up of regulations to govern in the above cases were 
opened early in 1926 between the Swedish Cooperative Union and the 
secretariat of the Confederation of Trade-Unions. An agreement was 
arrived at which has been approved by both parties, as follows: 


With a view to promoting the settlement of all differences without a stoppage 
of work, the undersigned organizations have concluded the following agreement: 

(1) In accordance with the principles specified below, the parties shall appoint 
a conciliation board to which disputes shall be referred in accordance with head 
(3). The conciliation board shall mediate in disputes and seek to arrive at a 
settlement between the disputing parties. 

(2) The Cooperative Union and the Swedish Confederation of Trade-Unions 
shall each appoint three members of the conciliation board. If these members 
are agreed, they may appoint an impartial chairman to preside over the work of 
the board in cases in which this is considered desirable and necessary by the 
board. Otherwise the chairman and secretary are appointed from among the 
members of the board. 

(3) It shall be the duty of the conciliation board to take up for consideration 
all disputes that can not be settled by negotiation between cooperative under- 
takings and trade-unions. The board shall examine without deJay the matters 
submitted to it, and endeavor by all means in its power to promote an agreement 
between the parties. 

(4) The undersigned organizations are agreed that no kind of stoppage of work 
may take place before the dispute has been submitted to the conciliation board 
and the latter has taken all measures it considers possible to settle the dispute. 

(5) This agreement shall remain in force until January 1, 1928, subject to 
three months’ notice by either party. If notice is not given, the agreement shall 
be continued on a yearly basis. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 4, 1926, pp. 27 and 28. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Problem of Old-Age Pensions in Industry 


NDER this title the research director of the Pennsylvania Old 
Age Pension Commission (Harrisburg) has recently published 
the results of an extensive study of old-age pension systems 
maintained by private firms or corporations. Early in 1925 the com- 
mission sent out a request to approximately 3,000 of the larger 
concerns in the United States, asking for information as to provision 
made for aged employees, and to this request over 1,600 replies were 
received. Of the concerns answering, 594 stated that they provided 
pensions, 370 having either a formal pension plan or a definite policy 
which had been followed for a number of years, while 224 stated that 
they have no formal system but pay pension allowances from time 
to time in individual meritorious cases. The extent to which these 
systems and plans are meeting the needs of the aged workers and 
providing for the future of those not yet aged is thus summed up: 


The total number of persons now in receipt of pensions from all industrial 
concerns in the United States does not exceed 100,000. There are probably 
1,800,000 dependent aged persons 65 years of age and over in the country to-day. 
From 5 to 6 per cent, therefore, of all needy aged are being provided for through 
the medium of pensions from firms that have employed them. 

The amount of the average industrial pension is estimated to be $485 per vear. 

The estimated total amount spent during the last fiscal year by all concerns 
in this country paying pensions of all kinds to approximately 90,000 individuals 
is about $43,000,000. 

About 16 per cent of all employees engaged in the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, transportation, extraction of minerals, and clerical occupations 
have the expectation of being paid old-age pensions by the concerns for which 
they have worked. 

Private pensions systems are for the most part confined to the industries in the 
ublic service—i. e., railways, urban transit, power and light companies, etc. 
wo-thirds of all wage earners covered by formal pension plans are included in 

the public service industries. If the employees in the metal industries who are 
covered by pension plans are added to the number of workers so provided for in 
the public utilities group, the total number of persons in these two categories who 
are now covered by pension systems would represent roughly four-fifths of all the 
workers protected by private pension plans. 

As a rule only the jargest and more prosperous corporations can now afford 
the cost of systematically pensioning aged employees. 

Seventy-two per cent of all the concerns who notified this commission that 
they are operating pension plans employ over 1,000 workers each. What this 
fact really signifies when seeking to determine the extent to which industrial 
pension plans protect all workers, will only be realized when it is understood that 
the bulk of wage earners in this country are still employed by comparatively 
small concerns. Only 6 per cent of all industrial establishments in the United 
States employ 101 workers and over, it is shown in the United States census 
figures for 1920. 
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Necessity for Pension Systems 


HE report stresses the fact that some form of caring for aged em- 
ployees has become almost a necessity from a business stand- 
point. In former days it might be held that it was the employee’s 
duty to make such provision himself, and that if he failed to do so, 
the employer had no responsibility in the matter, but this attitude is 
hardly tenable to-day, in view of the various studies as to the cost of 
living and bringing up a family in relation to wage scales and regu- 
larity of employment. ‘‘All theories about thrift and independence 
and all objections to paternalism notwithstanding, employers of labor 
have found that, in practice, the average wages paid in most indus- 
trial establishments have proved insufficient to provide for those 
periods of life when the wage earner is no longer able to participate 
actively in industry.” But the lack of such a provision tends to 
prevent the employer from managing his business efficiently and 
economically. 

The employers need a comprehensive pension system because, while the 
presence of the superannuated employees in a business seriously impairs its 
efficiency the dictates both of humanity and of policy prevent discharge unless 
their financial necessities are provided for. The demand for a pension system 
grows more pressing as businesses grow more stable; for in older businesses there 
is @ constant tendency to accumulate superannuated employees. The demand 
becomes particularly acute when businesses grow large as well as old; for then it 
becomes difficult to provide for the individual needs of the abnormal employee. 

Moreover, the uneasiness which the workers themselves feel as they 
realize the lack of any safeguards for their future tends to impair 
their efficiency and to increase labor turnover. Some employers try 
to meet the situation by finding lighter jobs for the workers who have 
grown too old for full work, and others simply discharge workers as 
they become inefficient, but both of these policies have drawbacks. 


Cost of Private Pension Systems 


‘THE study deals at length with the various kinds of pension systems 

found in operation, describing the character, whether contribu- 
tory or noncontributory, the requirements for participation in bene- 
fits, the method of determining the amount of the pension, the condi- 
tions under which it is received, the manner in which the pension 
fund is financed, the extent to which employees have any legal claim 
to the pensions promised, and the like. The discussion of the cost 
of private systems and of the methods of financing them is of special 
interest. The real cost of a plan, it is pointed out, has rarely been 
realized at its inception. At the beginning of a system there are but 
few employees in a position to claim its benefits, and for some years 
the cost is small as compared with the advantages, But pension lia- 
bilities extend over many years, and actuaries point out that the full 
cost of a system may not become apparent for 50 years or more after 
its inauguration. ‘Almost universal satisfaction with their pension 
plans is expressed by employers of labor in the early years of these 
experiments. But after 20 or 30 years have gone by and the cost of 
pension obligations shows a continuous and unexpected tendency to 
rise, the earlier satisfaction is dissipated and a reaction to pessimism 
sets in.’”’ The table following is presented bearing on this subject. 
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RELATION OF PENSIONERS TO TOTAL EMPLOYEES AND OF EXPENDITURE ror 
Seaac ao PAY ROLL DURING FIRST YEAR OF OPERATION OF PLAN AN} 
I 25- 








Pensioners Expenditure for pensions 





|_| Per cont of pen pk mmr 9 
Pension fund in existence— |Nymber. oo pm Number |} pensions of total 
of firms a & of firms pay roll 
report- report- 
ing s ing 
irst “ First 
year 1925-26 year 

















Under 5 years 0. 52 . . 0. 16 0. 37 
5 and under 10 years . 48 A r : 13 - 52 
10 and under 15 years . 50 . - 20 . 57 
15 and under 20 years . 62 . . 34 . 67 
20 years and over_...........- . . 30 . .14 


























124 . 48 . | 113 19 . 61 | 





Concerning the three cases in which the percentages of increasc 
shown above are starred, it is pointed out that these groups include 
several concerns whose forces have expanded during these years out 
of all proportion to the average growth of these industries, there} 
altering the normal relations of the two factors. Even so, the increase 
is striking. / 


Among 124 pension systems, with an average age of about 9 years, the pension- 
ers constituted when the plan was started 0.48 per cent of the total number of 
employees. On the other hand, during the last fiscal year the* percentage of 
pensioners to the total number of employees had risen to 1.50, or miore than three 
times the number in 9 years. Similarly, while on the whole American conceris 
still spend less than 1 per cent of the total pay roll on pensions, this is due sol«1\ 
to the enormous increases in the working forces in practically all these establis- 
ments and the tremendously increased total pay rolls due to both the larger 
number of employees and the rise in the wages during the last decade. What is 
exceedingly significant is that in spite of these prodigious expansions, the total 
pension expenditures for all concerns reporting increased from 0.19 per cent of the 
total pay roll the first year to 0.61 per cent the last fiscal year, an increase of 
over 300 per cent. Inthe case of those concerns which have been in existence for 
20 years and over, the percentage of pensioners to the total number of employees 
has increased almost 500 per cent at the present time and the proportion of pen- 
sion expenditure to the total pay rolls in these establishments has risen well over 
500 per cent. Indeed, were it not for these additions which inherently give a 
false picture of the comparisons of pension ratios, the expenditures on pensions 
woud have long ago reached a point beyond the capacity of many of the firms 
to pay such amounts. 


Another table shows the same tendency to increased costs in another 
manner, as follows: 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON PENSIONS AND AVERAGE PENSION GRANTED DURING 
YEAR 1924-25 








Number of 
Fund in existence— concerns 
reporting 


Total 
number of 
Pensioners 


Average 
pension 


Total spent on 
Pensions 





CRIS TIE APS A eth A TOR aM ne: le 18 1, 273 
SORE WUESr BD Feats... . ccwcccacecdacctscsve ole ddes 44 2, 790 
10 and under 15 years 50 10, 329 
15 and under 20 years 14 5, 356 
20 years and over 21 23, 975 


Total.... 43, 723 
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Here the difference between the expenditures of the various con- 
cerns is very striking, the time element being the main factor in this 
difference, although the pensions provided by the earlier plans are 
noticeably smaller than those paid under more recent plans. The 
average pension given by the 21 firms who have had plans in opera- 
tion for 20 years or more is only $363 against $578 and $520 paid by 
firms who have had pension systems for not exceeding 10 years, yet 
the total ammount expended by the first group during the year covered 
is $8,822,440 against $2,188,023 of the second group. 


Tendency to Rising Costs of Pension Plans 


HE above figures merely illustrate the inevitable upward tendency 

of pension costs. When a system is started, there are usually 
only a small number eligible for retirement, and their pensions form a 
light burden. But they remain on the list, and each year new pen- 
sioners are added, until the accumulated number becomes serious. ~ 
Some, of course, are removed from the list by death, but for a long 
while accessions outnumber removals, and the pension expenditures 
mount rapidly. Moreover, pensions are usually calculated on the 
basis of the wages the worker receives, either at the time of his retire- 
ment or for a specified period before that time. In most industries 
the wage scale has shown a marked increase in recent years, and this, 
of course, is reflected in the amount of the individual worker’s pension. 
Again, many of the employers who have installed systems have found 
their industries have shared in the general prosperity of the country 
and their working force has largely increased, thus increasing the 
number for whom pensions must eventually be provided. 

To illustrate the process of increase, the report assumes that a 
typical company employing 1,000 workers in 1925 was organized in 
1885, and in 1915 adopted a plan retiring all employees after 30 years’ 
service On a pension which, calculated upon a basis of 1 per cent of 
the average wages during the 10 years preceding retirement for every 
year of service, provides a pension of $30 a month. ‘If this company 
is to be typical of American concerns, its force of employees which in 
1925 numbered 1,000 was somewhat smaller in 1915 and was probably 
not more than one-third its present size in 1885 when it started opera- 
tions.”” Consequently, the number who in 1915 finish their 30 years 
of service and retire will be very small, so small that the burden of 
their pensions may seem absolutely negligible, but each year adds 
more to the roll. 


The total number of pensioners in 1925 will be made up of all the employees 
retired since 1915 minus those who have already died. Assuming that our typical 
company’s growth has been normal and steady it means that each year, until 
30 years after the company had reached its maximum number of employees, the 
number of new pensioners will continue to grow. The increase in the pension 
roll will be in direct ratio to the annual increase in the number of employees 30 
years before. Assuming further that our typical concern’s growth has been 
steady up to 1925 and became stationary from that year on, it will mean that 
the company’s annual crop of pensioners will continue to increase up to 1955, 
30 years after it has reached its peak in the number of employees, and 40 years 
after the inauguration of the plan. 

The actual cost of the pensions in our typical concern will have increased for 
another reason also. By 1925 the company will have found that although the 
same basis of computing the pension had been retained, the actual pension allow- 
ance will have been doubled or trebled as compared with those granted in 1915. 
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This, of course, is due to the fact that the average wage upon which the pensio, 
is based has either doubled or trebled during this perint In addition, if th. 
pension plan has been at all effective, it means that as the years go by the labo, 
turnover is greatly reduced, resulting in a proportionately larger crop of retire; 
employees as compared to the total number of employees. All of these factor 
thus tend to make pension costs continuously more burdensome. r 


Actual Increases in Costs 


‘Toe SHOW that experience conforms to theory in this case, the report 
| presents figures as to the cost of operation of certain pensioy 
systems for the first year and for the latest, as follows: 


ACTUAL PENSION EXPENDITURES BY SPECIFIED ESTABLISHMENTS 








— — a aor ee ee 
| 


Year 
| when | dpa Payments | Per cent 
Name of company plan was |! : during last! of in. 


during et on 
awe’ first year fiscal year | crease 





American Sugar Refining Co ‘ $37, 031 $199, 100 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 7, 354 452, 576 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co ( 24, 558 279, 304 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co 902 6, 056 149, 780 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co | 300, 4, 194, 024 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co Of 5, 219 34, 693 
U.58. Steel Corporation ¢ 281,457 | 2,068, 653 














Average age of pension plams_........-.....--.-.-_.___- 19 axes Average increase 








1 First full year. — 2 First year for which figures were obtainable. 
Methods of Financing Pension Plans 


TTENTION is called to the fact that in order to be financially 
sound and adequate, a plan must meet two requirements: 

(1) It must be entirely free from the commercial vicissitudes of the 
particular business and the whims of the management then in office; 
(2) it must at all times be selfsustaining and adequate to meet the 
needs as they arise.’”’ In other words, in order to be financially 
satisfactory, a plan mustfrom the beginning be adjusted to the future 
demands it is to meet, provision being made which will insure that as 
claims mature the means will be present to pay them. There is only 
one method of making a sure provision of this nature—the building 


up gradually of an independent or trusteed fund ‘based on actuarial 
calculations. 


Such a fund when started sufficiently early should never become too burden- 
some and the promised payments into the fund of the particular business can 
automatically be met as they fall due. Whatever liabilities mature during 4 
given year are paid the same year. Where the pension fund is built up on an 
actuarial basis not only does the accumulated interest ultimately help to reduce 
the principle cost, but the necessary premiums for the purchase of the pension 
extend over a long period of years and are therefore easier to meet. How much 
easier this is for many concerns to carry through such a plan becomes apparei! 
from the fact that to retire a man at 65 on a pension of $400 a year there is 4 
liability on the part of the company amounting to about $300 a year at age 5), 
$125 a year at age 45, and about $38 at age 25. A plan based on actuarial 
calculations is further advantageous inasmuch as it removes all the fear 0! 
uncertain contingent liabilities. 


Nevertheless, it is rather the exception for pension plans to be thus 
financed. “Since 1920, out of 98 new pension systems inquired into, 
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approximately 90 per cent have paid no heed to proper actuarial 
fnancing.”’ Out of 256 plans reported on, 165 were financed by 
annual appropriations without any fixed fund, 28 by contributions 
from employees and company, 11 by initial endowment funds and 
annual contributions, 32 by limited annual appropriations, 7 by 
appropriating each year certain sums until a sufficient fund is reached, 
7 by taking out annuities with insurance companies, 3 by paying 
certain funds into employees’ associations, 1 by releasing a certain 
amount of stock paying 7 per cent, 1 by setting aside a percentage of 
the pay roll increasing each year up to 1949, and 1 by setting aside 
gnnually an amount equal to $16 per $1,000 of the aggregate yearly 
wage of the employees participating in the plan. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this list is the small number— 
less than a dozen—of plans financed on an actuarially sound basis. 
On the other hand, 165, or almost two-thirds of the whole number, 
have no provision whatever except such appropriations as the firm 
makes from current or operating expenses each year. Sometimes 
the amount which may be thus appropriated is definitely limited. 

Thirty-two concerns limit the amounts of their appropriations to certain 
specified sums, without apparent regard to the necessities of the fund. A num- 
ber of these concerns limit their appropriations to 1 per cent of the total pay 
roll. One limits it to one-fourth of 1 per cent of the operating expense, while 
several others set their limitations all the way from $3,000 to $150,000 per year. 
Generally, when such limits are fixed it is specified that a new rate of pension 
allowance shall be established whenever disbursements exceed the total avail- 
able to meet the needs. Eleven others, although they set aside special endow- 


ment funds and make annual contributions, fix these at arbitrary figures without 
consideration of the actual needs of the pensioners. 


Solvency of Existing Pension Plans 


T IS evident tnat the majority of the plans dealt with in this dis- 

cussion are on a thoroughly unsound basis. They are meeting 
present liabilities but making no attempt to provide for the heavy 
expenses which must eventually be faced.. Sometimes the em- 
ployers disclaim all responsibility for these future needs. 

Indeed, not infrequently, when employers vf labor are asked about their 
“aeerued pension liability’? they complacently answer that ‘‘we haven’t any 
liability, accrued or otherwise.’’ In support of this they point to the rules of 
their aon systems which invariably provide, as has already been pointed 
out, that the right is reserved to alter, suspend, or entirely abolish thé plan, 
thus giving no legal claim to such pensions on the part of the employees. 


Most of the employees undoubtedly have every intention of meet- 
ing pension claims honorably and fully, but in this matter intentions 
aré a poor substitute for investments. ‘‘As far as the employees are 
concerned, and from any sound financial and actuarial point of view, 
these plans are hopelessly insolvent.” 

Various methods of insuring the solvency of a pension pian are 
discussed, the most generally satisfactory seeming to be some variant 
of the single premium deferred annuity plan. Employers, however, 
show little willingness to adopt such methods. To do so involves 
facing the full expense of a plan from the first, and it also means 
putting the administration of the pension more or less into the 
hands of an outside agency, neither of which is an agreeable feature. 
Most employers prefer taking a chance upon their ability to meet 
the responsibilities which their systems entail. 
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General Evaluation of Private Pension Plans 











‘THE report discusses fully the usual features of pension plans anq 
ends with a consideration of how far they are fulfilling the; 
purpose. As a means of weeding out employees who have becony 
incompetent, they are not very successful. The pension is usu; illy 
so small that employees do not retire voluntarily, and kindly em. 
ployers shrink from enforcing their withdrawal. Then, the age so 
for retirement is often so advanced that workers become incomye. 
tent before reaching it, yet the employer naturally hesitates to dis 
miss 2 man too old to get work elsewhere who has only a few yeay 
more to go in order to qualify for a pension. As a reward for long 
service, the pensions are open to the objection that they are obt: — 
only by those who remain in one place for a specified period, while 


the man who leaves or loses his work a little earlier has no reward {o; : 
the long time he has served faithfully. As a means of reducing t 
labor turnover, they are most effective with the class whom it f 
least desirable to retain. The young and vigorous workers feel thei , 
pension too remote to be taken into account when considering oi , 
change, while the workers who are becoming older and less competent 
to secure good jobs may regard the pension as an incentive to remain ™ , 
As a disciplinary measure, the report admits the pension mayf < 
have some effect. It may keep the older employees, especially, in 
line when labor trouble threatens, or may be used to force then 
back into service as strike breakers after they have left; it may : 
even have some weight in preventing a strike, or discouraging de 
mands for increased wages or better conditions. It is difficult, 


however, to say how far pensions are effective along these lines, 
while the social dangers of thus using them are apparent. As 4 
means of freeing the worker from the dread of an unprotected old 
age, they are manifestly’ ineffective// Under most systems, the 
employee has no legal claim to the pension, and he realizes that the 
protection promised can not be counted upon with any assurance. 
Pensions may have some value as humanitarian measures, but the 
mixture of charity and business is hardly desirable. 

Finally, as a means of solving the problem of caring for old age, 
private industrial pension systems are utterly inadequate. They do 
not cover the field, and they do not insure protection and care. 4s 
to the first point: 


It has been pointed out that there are probably altogether less than 90,000 
men and women now in the receipt of industrial pensions throughout the country. 
On the other hand, it is estimated that about 1,800,000 of the aged men and 
women of the United States are in need of some support. This fundamental 
fact should be sufficient to indicate how little these pension systems are capable 
of meeting the needs of this body of indigent aged. 


As to the second point, most plans specifically declare that the 
scheme entails no legal responsibility upon the employer, who is free 
to alter or’ amend or give up either the whole plan or any part of it 
at any time when he may choose to do so. The plans in generl 
amount to little more than a promise that “if every thing goes 
right, and you do nothing wrong all your life and stay with us ; till 
you get old, and if when the time comes we can afford to do it and 
still think you are deserving, we may grant you a pension such 3s 
we shall then consider proper.” 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 55 
Workmen’s Compensation Legislation as of July 1, 1926 


EARLY 35 years have elapsed since the United States Commis- 
N sioner of Labor undertook the first official study in this country 
of the subject of the insurance and compensation of workmen 
for injuries. At that time, compensation for industrial accidents 
had been established by law in but two countries—Germany in 
1884 and Austria in 1887. Other nations were considering the sub- 
ject, but in none except those named had the movement passed 
beyond a stage of investigative commissions and legislative discussion. 
Since that date this method of treating industrial accidents, and 
in many cases industrial diseases also, has girdled the world, sup- 
planting the earlier remedy of suits for damages for proved negli- 
gence in the countries following the British common law and closely 
related systems elsewhere. Now the idea that workmen are exposed 
to numerous incidental injuries as a result of the occupation, and 
that they should not be left alone to bear the consequences, even if 
the negligent acts of a fellow servant or the ordinary risks of the 
employment are the sole cause, has become all but universal. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in its Bulletin No. 
423 presents a complete review of legislative conditions in the United 
States and Canada up to the end of the legislative sessions of 1926. 
Historical and analytical matter is given together with the major 
part of the texts of the laws. The entire Canadian area and all but 
five of the United States and the District of Columbia are covered 
by compensation laws. Sporadic investigations began in the United 
States as early as 1903, but no legislation resulted from them until 
1910, following the appointment of commissions in 1909. In all, 40 
commissions have been provided for, 8 in 1910 and 12 in 1911, since 
which date the movement has declined. The greatest number of 
laws in any one year was 10 in 1911; the year 1915 followed with 
9laws. But one investigative commission has been appointed since 
1916 and only 3 States have enacted their first operative laws since 
1919. Amendments have constantly been made, extending the scope 
of the acts, increasing the amount of benefits, reducing waiting time, 
clarifying administrative methods, etc. In other words, the new 
system is finally accepted wherever tried, the only purpose of later 
action being more fully to accomplish its beneficent aims in relieving 
the consequences of industrial hazard. 

Benefits cover fatal as well as nonfatal injuries, except in Okla- 
homa where a constitutional barrier of compensation for death is 
held to exist. Medical and surgical benefits are also provided by 


| the laws of every jurisdiction. 


In most of the States the benefit is a percentage of the average 
wages, ranging from 50 per cent in 16 States to 6624 per cent in 
12. Maximum totals are prescribed in a number of States, ranging 
from $3,000 to $7,800 for death and from $3,000 to $10,000 for per- 
manent total disability. Some States establish no limit, so that 
considerably larger amounts are available according to duration of 
life and number of dependents. The insurance of the liability 
incurred under the acts is required in all but 3 jurisdictions, 19 States 
providing State funds for this purpose, 8 of them being exclusive in 
their operation. 
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The volume of nearly 700 pages is, with its tables and charts 
practically complete handbook of legislative provisions for the 
United States and Canada, so far as workmen’s compensation for 
injuries is concerned. 





Governor’s Recommendations Regarding Alabama Workmen’; 
Compensation Law 


N HIS message to the 1927 legislature, the Governor of Alabaing 
| recommends a liberalizing of the State compensation law and 
the creation of a special commission to administer that law, 

as follows: 


The workmen’s compensation law should provide a shorter waiting period, 
higher rates of compensation, and increased medical and hospital benefits. 

A workmen’s compensation commission would, I believe, many times pay its 
cost in the added benefits it would bring to those for whom the law was intended. 


—ooo 





Application of Texas Compensation Law to Cities and Towns 


HE workmen’s compensation act of Texas makes no direct pro- 

T vision with reference to public employees. Corporations may, 
of course, become subject to the act and the question of its 

application to municipal corporations is raised in a case (City of Tyler 
v. Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, 288 S. W. 409) in 
which the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, an insurance 
carrier created under the provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
act, sought to recover unpaid premiums on a policy of insurance 
issued to the city. The policy was issued in November, 1919, in 
consideration of an agreement and payments of remiums, renewal 
from time to time following, as well as payments of losses and expenses 
arising on claims against the city on account of injuries to its employ- 
ees. On March 1, 1924, the city canceled the contract, but with ¢ an 
alleged indebtedness for premiums and penalties owing to the ins 
ance association. On suit by the association in the District Cor yurt 
for Smith County, there was a judgment of dismissal on the — 
that an incorporated city or town can not become a subscribing 
member of an employees’ insurance association under the State com- 
pensation act. On appeal to the court of civil appeals, this judgment 
was reversed and the case remanded for trial on the merits (Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Association v. City of Tyler, 283 S. W. 929). 
From this judgment a writ of error was sued out and the case brougit 
to the commission of appeals, where the judgment of the court o! 
civil appeals was reversed and the fe of the district court 
affirmed. 

In passing upon the question of the possible inclusion of municipal 
corporations, the court found its prineipal guidance in a provision o! 
the constitution (sec. 52, art. 3) which denies to the legislature any 
power to authorize any county, city, town, ete., to lend its credit or 
grant public money to any association or corporation whatever or to 
become a stockholder in any such corporation, association, or com- 
pany. The insurance association was, by the act creating it, declared 
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to be a body corporate with power to make insurance, constituting, 
with its subscribing members, a mutual insurance association. The 
court held that the constitutional prohibition effectively prevented 
cities and towns from becoming stockholders in this association. 
Intent so to do was denied, and even if the legislature had decided 
to include cities and towns in the act, it would have had no authority 
to do so in view of this provision of the constitution. 

Another ‘pores made was that compensation provides liability 
without fault or, as stated in the opinion, “the act contemplates 
compensation in the absence of any legal liability other than the 
acceptance of the plan.”’ This would in effect be providing a gratuity 
or bonus to an injured employee regardless of a legal liability. ‘The 
city might as well pay his doctor’s fee, his grocer’s bill, or grant him 
a pension.” 

The court of civil appeals had presented the point that the compen- 
sation act deprives employers who reject it of the common-law 
defenses, saying that it would be unfair to deprive the city of these 
defenses by this article of the act and deny it the benefits of other 
provisions. ‘The commission of appeals found no such consequence 
involved in the act. Employers who for any legal reason could not 
subscribe to the act would be outside its terms on all questions. 
“The act simply has no application, one way or another, to any 
employer exceps one eligible to its burdens and benefits.” ! 

The commission therefore recommended the judgment above indi- 
cated, holding that the city could not be required to make the 
payments sued for. The supreme court therefore adopted the recom- 
mendation, and judgment was entered accordingly. 





Recent Compensation Reports 
California 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of the State of California 
devotes its report for the year ending June 30, 1926, largely 
to an account of the progress of the law in its interpretation and 

application to the various phases of the question of compensation. 
Progressive changes have extended the benefits of the law both as 
regards their nature and the number of persons affected. As an 
experimental enactment in the field of sociology and economics, the 
commission “adopted a very conservative interpretation of the 
provisions of this statutory legislation and the supreme court and 
district courts of appeal were even more conservative when their 
jurisdiction had been invoked to review the awards of the com- 
mission.”’ With.the passage of years and the development of 
experience under the act, the broad interpretation enjoined by the 
act itself has been more freely applied. This is true in two special 
fields, hernia and lame-back cases. For a number of years the 
attitude of the medical profession that hernias are not of trau- 
matic origin dominated, but the ‘‘constant association between 
the appearance of a hernia and an industrial strain” led the com- 


ees 


1Special interest attaches to this statement in view of its difference from the position of a lower court in — 
to the application of the compensation law to occupational diseases. (See Labor Review, F 





regard 
1927, pp. 44, 45.) 
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mission to its present attitude, with the result that, ‘whereas, a few 
years ago a compensable hernia was rare, to-day, it is the rule rathe; 
than the exception.”’ So also in the second group of cases. “Fo. 
merly these lame backs were attributed to rheumatism, lumbago, and 
like diseases and were not considered either traumatic or industrial.” 
The commission now regards a strain affecting a predisposed work. 
man so as to cause cessation from work “just as much an industria] 
injury and just as much compensable as is a terrific strain on a work. 
man with a normal back.” This policy is said to have resulted jp 
restoring workers to employment in a shorter time and in retaining 
“‘a self-respecting and contributing citizen instead of losing one.” 

Other lines of liberalization have reached so-called independent 
contractors, the presumption of the law being construed as in fayor 
of the inclusion of this class of workers, ‘‘ tending to establish them as 
employees and entitled to the benefits of the act.”’ A reexamination 
and new interpretation of the provisions of the law as regards munic- 
ipal employees has been approved by the courts, and extends greatly 
the inclusion of the act in this field. A mode of caring for maritime 
workers has also been developed, in line with a decision of the supreme 
court, with the result that many port and harbor workers of the 
State are recognized as entitled to the benefits of the act who were 
formerly regarded as without its scope. Cases involving ordinary 
risks of the public have also been construed, under recent interpre- 
tations, as compensable, on the view that if the employer sends his 
employees upon the streets and highways, the area of his premises is 
automatically extended, so that injuries to his workers in those 
localities to which their duties call them are within the terms of 
the act. 

Other constructions have protected the rights of workers who had 
been tolled along by advice of the employer or others until the expira- 
tion of the time limit when their claims became outlawed, so that in 
such cases and in cases of a later development of permanent dis- 
ability, the commission has been able to provide relief. 

The commission as a department of the State government has consistently 
endeavored to carry out the social public policy of the State, as set forth in the 
laws entrusted to it for enforcement, and has received, it has the pleasure to 
report, the fine confidence of employees and the friendly and helpful cooperation 
of employers and insurance companies. 

The growth of the fund is noted, the compensation premiums 
written by it in competition with all other insurance carriers of the 
State showing a steady growth since 1914 with the exception of a 
single year. The fund now writes slightly more than 30 per cent of 
the total premiums written by all carriers in the State. Attention 
is called to the examination and investigation of the fund made by 
expert actuaries in 1925, with the finding of solvency and adequate 
surplus, together with an approval of the method and amount of 
dividend distributions. The commission is earnest in its recom- 
mendation that the existing restriction to a competitive field be 
removed, ‘‘and that it be given a monopoly of the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance coverage in this State.’’ With a free field, the 
commission believes that “the present upward trend of compensation 
insurance rates in this State” would be turned downward, and that 
better inspection results and preventive measures would be attained. 
The arguments are presented only briefly, but with the statement 
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that a fuller presentation would be made if a serious legislative 
proposal should follow its suggestion. 

During the year covered by the report, 246,083 industrial injuries 
were reported to the commission. Of these, 710 were fatal, 1,217 
caused a permanent impairment of at least 1 per cent, 91,879 caused 
, temporary disability lasting longer than the day of injury, and 
152,277 caused no disability but required medical attention other 
than ordinary first-aid treatment. The number of claims submitted 
during the year was 3,862, which, with claims on hand, gave a total 
before the commission of 4,637. Of these, 3,504 were adjudicated, 
leaving 1,133 pending on June 30, 1926. 

Of 93,806 tabulatable injuries, the largest number was due to 
building construction (14,060), commercial enterprises coming next 
with 10,261 cases. The greatest number of fatalities in any group 
was 84, found in both building construction and public utilities. 
Engineering construction follows with 79 deaths, lumber and wood 
manufacturing being responsible for 63 deaths, and railroad operation 
for 57. Agriculture caused 51 deaths; it may be noted that this 
frequently excluded industry was also responsible for 58 injuries of a 
permanent nature and 6,343 tabulatable temporary disabilities, or 
a total of 6,452 tabulatable ijuries, ranging above oil producing 
(3,692), lumber and wood manufacturing (6,064), and engineering 
construction (5,323), as well as a number of other so-called hazardous 
employments. 

By causes, the handling of objects, with 26,464 cases, leads. 
Machinery is next with 12,991, followed closely by falls of persons, 
(2449. By nature of injury, cuts and lacerations numbered 27,081, 
bruises and contusions 20,523, and sprains and strains 18,274. 
Injuries to upper extremities numbered 38,600 and to lower extremi- 
ties 26,821, while injuries to trunk numbered 15,507. 

The total amount of premiums written during the year by the 
State insurance fund was $5,811,317, and the amount paid in com- 
pensation and medical aid was $3,329,601. Dividends in the amount 
of $1,664,214 were declared, assets at the end of the year amounting 
to $6,779,638. The catastrophe surplus at the end of the year was 
$2,140,942. 


Connecticut 


HE eighth report of the Board of Compensation Commissioners 
of Connecticut covers the two-year period from November 1, 
1924, to November 1, 1926. Although the work of the board is 
purely administrative, a summary of the operations of the law is 
given, obtained from reports by insurance carriers and self-insurers. 
The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., public employees, and a single 
large employer, all of whom were more or less fully included in an 
arlier report, are here omitted, so that some lack of comparability 
with previous reports exists. The data given, however, are pre- 
sented as ‘‘a very accurate and comprehensive compilation of the 
matters herein dealt with.” 

Payments of compensation by insurance companies for the two- 
year period amounted to $3,250,019, and for medical, surgical, and 
hospital services, $2,420,036, an increase of more than 50 per cent 
over the preceding biennium. Self-insurers paid $608,232 in com- 
pensation and $579,104 in medical, etc., aid, a slight decrease as 
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compared with the previous biennium, “which is due to the chan 
of policy above indicated.” The total benefits under the act for thy 
two years amounted to $6,932,803. 

Injuries reported for the period numbered 65,555 as against 72,355 
for the preceding biennium, a decrease of 6,801. , 

A discussion of the development of the law, particularly as affected 
by court decisions in leading cases, follows. The board hesitated ty 
recommend legislative changes in view of the rather definite meanino 
that had come to be attached to the various provisions of the law 
but holds itself in readiness to appear before the legislature in case 
its opinion is requested on any measures submitted to it in this field 

The ever-present question of hernia is discussed in a brief para. 
graph, in which it is said: 

It is very probable that many hernias have been compensated in which 
employment has played but a small part in their production, but it has | 


veen 
recognized by many employers of labor that, from an economic standpoint, 
industry is well served by compensating a hernia in which employment has 
played a doubtful part by hospitalizing an employee and curing his condition, 
and the cost of the medical, surgical, and hospital expenses in the end has been 
found to be less than the cost which the replacement of the individual would 
amount to. 


The concluding paragraph on this section of the report seems 
worthy of reproduction: 

It can be safely said that since the passage of the compensation act, there 
has been established a better relation between the employer and the employee 
and practically no complaint is now being heard that advantage is being taken 


of the ignorance or inexperience of injured employees. Malingerers are scarce 
and injured workmen’s rights are being respected and protected. 


Idaho 


“THE Industrial Accident Board of Idaho renders biennial reports, 
the fifth covering the period from November 1, 1924, to October 
31,1926. The report is, for the greater part (90 of 131 pages), taken 
up with rulings, orders, and decisions relative to the construction of 
the act. However, a quite complete statistical presentation is given. 
For the first year, 6,694 claims were received and 6,547 closed. Of 
these, 56 were fatal, 3 were cases of permanent total disability, 277 of 
permanent partial disability, 5,957 were temporary, and 254 were 
rejected. In the second year, 7,424 claims were received, of which 
7,392 were closed. Of these, 51 were fatal, 3 were permanent total 
disability cases, 293 permanent partial, 6,772 temporary, and 273 
rejected. 

The lumber industry was the most prolific in the number of claims 
closed during the two years covered, furnishing 3,696 of the 13,939 
cases. Mining was second with 2,871 cases, construction following 
with 2,212, then trade, 1,268. 

There is a competitive State fund in Idaho, which is by far the 
most important insurance carrier in the State. Of 14,118 claims 
received during the two years, 5,016 were under the fund, the next 
carrier having but 2,297 cases. These proportions are in evidence also 
in regard to the compensation paid. Thus, for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1925, compensation amounting to $587,266 was paid out, 
of which nearly one-third ($180,017) was in the State fund. Medical 
fees for the year aggregated $107,457, of which $53,689 was paid by 
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the State fund. The next highest insurance carrier paid less than 
one-half the amount of compensation shown, and a negligible amount 
of medical fees. 

In 1926 the ratio was not so high, the total compensation paid 
being $608,771, of which. the State fund paid $162,068. The next 
highest sum was $87,059, paid by a stock company. 

The other tables present data for the two years combined. By 
cause of injury, rolling, falling, and flying objects were responsible for 
the largest number, 3,966; stepping on, striking against, and caught 
between objects is second with 1,971 claims submitted; followed by 
falls, 1,868; hand tools coming next with 1,789, and handling objects, 
1,132. 

Injuries to the upper extremities number 5,176; to the lower extrem- 
ities, 3,563; to the head, 2,150; and to the trunk, 2,091. Lacerations, 
cuts, and punctures were most numerous, 4,185, followed by bruises 
and contusions, 3,453. 

In the 107 cases of death, 157 dependents survived. 

Of the total compensation paid in the two years, $1,196,037, the 
lumber industry called for $461,226 and mining for $229,725, con- 
struction following with $178,213. 


Iowa 


NE of the duties of the Industrial Commissioner of Iowa is to 
administer the compensation law of the State. The seventh 
biennial report of the Workmen’s Compensation Service covers the 
period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926. The report is chiefly text 
statements of the policy and results of the administration and a 
reproduction of the opinions and rulings of the commissioner. There 
is also a statement of each fatal case and of cases reviewed and 
appealed and eases arbitrated. 

In line with other reports, the commissioner recounts the develop- 
ment of administrative policies which his term of appointment has 
covered, practically throughout the history of the law. The great 
changes introduced by the adoption of the principles of compensa- 
tion are said to have been such as to make both employers and em- 
ployees ‘‘skeptical as to satisfactory operation.” Neither side has 
been entirely satisfied with the results, ‘the lure of the occasional 
big damage judgment on the one hand and the chance to defeat just 
claims on the other”? having served somewhat to obscure the actual 
benefits obtained. Compensaiion does not fully offset loss, nor has 
the law been so perfected as to distribute with exact justice the same 
measure of relief to all classes of employees and of injuries. However, 
progress has been made both in the matter of administration and in 
the liberalization of benefits. Security of payments is also greatly 
increased. 

The commissioner joins with others in his field in recognition of 
the difficulty with regard to hernia, but believes that the solution is 
to be found in a liberal treatment, his advice being, where good 
faith on the part of a claimant is manifested, to give a prompt opera- 
tion enabling an early return to usefulness. ‘‘The cost is rarely in 
excess of $225 in surgical and hospital expense and in compensa- 
tion required, and this is better than litigation, which usually results 
in defeat. when arbitration discloses evidence of good faith.” This 
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advice is said to be usually accepted, “‘and it is my impression tha} 
first and last insurance or employment is not a loser by this process.” 

The report stresses the importance of accident prevention, more 
complete coverage, and prompt service. Legislative changes recom. 
mended include a reduction of the waiting period from two weeks to 
one week; authority to distribute benefits for dependent children 
where remarriage or other cause leads to their neglect; the inclusioy 
of clerical workers; relief for unusual healing periods; the inclusion of 
occupational disease; and a termination of awards to children arriy. 
ing at the age of 16 years. <A recent decision of the supreme court of 
the State construes the law as allowing 300 weeks’ benefits to a child 
under 16 at the time of the award without termination on reaching the 
agenamed. A change in this respect is recommended so as to termin- 
ate payments at that time. Another change would fix the compensa- 
tion for peace officers on the basis of actual earnings and not the 
maximum benefit now provided without regard to such basis. 

The number of accidents reported July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, 
was 13,155, of which 147 were fatal; for the next year the total was 
12,021, of which 118 were fatal. Compensation paid in reported 
settlements for the earlier year amounted to $448,824, and for the 
second year, $616,057. Medical and hospital expenses are not 
included in the above amounts, and reports in respect of these iteins 
are said to be “‘very unreliable in a statistical sense:.”’ 


Pennsylvania 


HE Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania presents annual reports, the 
latest being for the calendar year 1926. The total number of acci- 
dents reported for the year was 180,420, an increase of 2.3 per cent 
over the preceding year. This increase is said to be due largely to 
fuller employment in the anthracite mines, which were not in opera- 
tion for a period of four months in 1925. Of the total number of 
accidents in 1926, 2,136 were fatal. 

By far the greater number of accidents occurred in manufacturing, 
70,614 as against 52,796 in coal mining. Of the latter, 28,117 were in 
anthracite mines and 24,679 in bitummous mines. Construction and 
contracting reported 20,710 accidents, and transportation and public 
utilities 14,354, no other group reporting as many as 10,000. Fatali- 
ties were most numerous in anthracite mining, 484 in number, manu- 
facturing following with 474 and bituminous mining with 445, these 
three groups comprising more than one-half the total. . 

A summary statement is made of the operation of the law, showing 
impressive numbers as totals, 2,017,088 accidents being reported 
during the 11 years of the law’s operation, and $121,655,455 liability 
incurred by employers and -their authorized insurance carriers, 
covering 768,196 cases. It is interesting to note that during the 
first 10 years there was an average of 183,667 cases reported annua!!y, 
with which may be compared the total for 1926, 180,420. ‘The 
average number deaths was 2,469, the number for 1926 again falling 
below with 2,136 cases; while the average of nonfatal cases, 181,1%5, 
was likewise in excess of the 178,284 cases for 1926. . 

Other summaries show the totals in fatal compensable cases with 
number and average compensation per case. For the 11 years tlie 
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average award for death has been $3,390, the lowest average being 
for 1917, $3,113, and the highest in 1920, $3,564. In no-dependency 
cases the average for funeral expenses for the last several years has 
been the maximum allowance of $100. 

A gruesome total of mutilations and permanent disabilities shows 
the loss of 6,245 eyes during the 11 years, with an average compen- 
sation per case of $1,422; 4,057 fingers in the past 4 years, with an 
average compensation of $444; 2,573 hands in the 11 years, with an 
average compensation of $1,840; 821 arms, average compensation, 
$2,223; 1,078 legs, average compensation, $2,250; and 1,505 feet, 
average compensation, $1,691. 

The average benefit paid in the three-quarter million of temporary 
disability cases was $51, the lowest in 1917 when $29 was the amount, 
the highest in 1926 with anu average of $62. 


—_—_———=§ 0-0 


Amount Paid in Unemployment Benefits in England 


N NOVEMBER 24, 1926, in answer to a question in Parlia- 
ment, the Minister of Labor (Sir Arthur Ramsay Steel-M ait- 
land) gave the following data:? 

The total sums paid in the eight years from the date of the armistice to No- 
vember 13, 1926, by way of out-df-work donation and unemployment benefit 
are approximately as follows: 

CEPR WOOF MORMON oo a ie lk 2 £62, 448, 000 
Unemployment benefit_.............----.-.-.-.- 275, 157, 000 


The out-of-work donation, it will be remembered, was a special 
gratuity to demobilized service men and war workers, which had no 
connection with the unemployment insurance scheme. 

At the same session the minister was asked for the number of days 
for which benefit had been claimed by insured persons under the 
unemployment insurance acts, for each year, beginning with 1919. 
In reply he gave out the following statement: 


rt 


Che total number of days for which unemployment benefit under the unem- 
ployment insurance acts was paid was approximately as follows: 


ON os csiid Kahls cw ee Othd ne) - Gabi donee Bots dbo 453, 300, 000 
A tS AE ce el a a ag ase 345, 100, 000 
flap A cle Ab we Sha! ai gum a aoa ili 287, 700, 000 
Feb LOPS UES EDD eae TOA TST 258, 500, 000 
Seb. Wao Uae Ek 273, 700, 000 


Corresponding figures for 1919 and 1920 are as follows, but it should be noted 
that they are on a different basis from the figures for later years, owing to the 
fact that the extended scheme of unemployment insurance did not come into 
operation until November, 1920: 


Ro. cc «deine ean dbntela Ubilibc bene dees 1304 5 7, 600, 000 
AI PES settee he RAP A ICIS AOA TT TOS 24, 200, 000 


The above totals do not include days of unemployment for which benefit was 
not paid owing to waiting periods, disqualification for benefit, or other reasons, 
and during 1919, 1920, and 1921 there were in addition days of unemployment 
for which out-of-work donation, as distinct from unemployment insurance 
benefit, was paid. The requisite statistics are not available regarding these 
additional days of unemployment. 





1Great Brittain, Parliamentary Debates, Nov. 24, 1926, p. 386. 
*Pound at par =$4.87; exchange rate for November, 1926, was $4.85. 
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Japanese Health Insurance Law Becomes Effective ! 


HE evolution of social insurance in Japan is for the most part 
following the same lines shown in the development of such 
insurance in the various countries of Europe. At first physical 

hazards were covered by mutual benefit societies which received 
contributions from employers and by the ordinary provisions of the 
Civil Code regarding damages for injuries. Then, in the early lays 
concerning mines and factories, provision was made for workmen’s 
compensation. The basic principle of these provisions was that 
“the employer should be individually responsible for the payment of 
compensation.’”’ He was not, however, required to insure his liability, 
Like the original European legislation the provisions for compensa- 
tion were applicabie “‘only to mines and to factories which are dan- 
gerous or above a certain size.” 

The Japanese health insurance act of 1922, which went into effect 
July 1, 1926,? shows not only a number of significant developments 
but also changes of principle as compared with previous legislation. 
Insurance has been made compulsory, and while the scope of the law 
is still that of the mines and factory laws its coverage has been con- 
siderably broadened. The insured risk has been extended to include 
“‘temporary incapacity of whatever origin.”” Furthermore, both the 
workers and the State must bear a share of the financial cost of the 
new legislation. 

As regards temporary incapacity, the new act practically replaces 
previous provisions for workmen’s compensation. The practice of 
charging the compensation of minor industrial accidents to funds for 
sickness insurance originated in Germany and was later followed by 
various other European countries. 


Scope 


NSURANCE under the new act is compulsory for a large but re- 
stricted section of the laboring class, namely, all wage earners 
employed in mines or in factories which are dangerous or above a 
certain size, except administrative employees with an annual salary 
exceeding 1,200* yen, and temporary workers. 

Practically all mines and those factories employing regularly 10 
(previously 15) or more workers or in which the work is dangerous 
or injurious to health are included under the act. The provisions 
do my cover ‘factories to which it seems unnecessary for this act to 
apply.’ 

It has been estimated by the actuaries that the compulsory pro- 
visions of the law will cover 2,160,000 persons—1,810,000 factory 
workers (of whom slightly more than half are women) and 350,000 
mine workers (270,000 men and 80,000 women), 

In 1920 there were about 15,970,000 persons gainfully occupied, of 
which number 9,020,000 were in agriculture, 3,530,000 in industry, 
and 446,000 in mining. At present there are apparently fewer 
miners than there were in 1920, so it may be concluded that practi- 





1International Labor Office. International Labor Review. Gapeve, Deceaien, 1926, pp. 861-871. 
Os eee to this act, see also Lasor Raview, Washington, July, 1922, p. 164, and November, 1926, 
p. 91. 

2 Actual grants of benefits should begin Jan. 1, 1927. 

* Yen at par=49.9 cents, exchange rate is about 43.9 cents. 
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cally all miners are covered by the act. The population engaged in 
other industries, however, has been expanding since 1920 so that the 
insurable proportion thereof constitutes somewhat less than 50 per 
cent. 

The working population which is uninsured comprises the 9,000,000 
farmers and agricultural laborers, the independent handicraftsmen, 
the wage earners in small enterprises, and all workers in commerce 
and transportation. 

The law provides, however, that two classes of persons outside the 
scope of compulsory insurance may become insured under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


In an undertaking not covered by the compulsory provisions of the act but 
belonging to certain specified categories, including undertakings excluded on 
account of their smallness, mining (extraction of certain minerals not enumerated 
in the mining act), and also building and transport undertakings, the employer 
may, after obtaining the consent of a majority of the workers concerned and the 
sanction of the Minister for Home Affairs, cause all his workers to be insured. 
Thus in consequence of a process initiated by the employer, the whole of his 
workers may be subjected to compulsory insurance, with the consent of the 
majority of their number and the formal approval of the authorities. All the 
workers remain so subject until, on the initiative of the employer, the consent 
of three-quarters of the workers is obtained to the cessation of the obligation 
to insure. 

The other class for which entrance into insurance is permissive, and not com- 
pulsory, is that of persons who, having been compulsorily insured, cease to be so. 
These persons may continue to be insured by making application to their health 
insurance society to that effect; their application, however, is not accepted unless 
they have been insured for more than 180 days in the course of the previous 12 
months, or for more than 60 days continuously before the day they have ceased 
to be insurable. 


Financial Features 


CONTRIBUTIONS from employers and wage earners, and a 
State subsidy provide funds for carrying out the law. The 
contribution is betell on the wages of the insured worker and is the 
same for both sexes. To facilitate computations, insured persons 
are classified into 16 wage groups, the basic wage in the lowest wage 
group being 0.30 yen per day and in the highest, 4 yen per day. 

In this the Japanese act conforms to the usual European legisla- 
tion as contrasted with that of Great Britain in which the contribu- 
tion rate varies with sex but not with the wage. 

Each Japanese health insurance society fixes its own contribution 
rate. In principle this rate is the same for both the employer and 
the insured worker, but in eee dangerous trades employers 
may be obliged to pay double the rate of the worker. Furthermore, 
in the case of wage earners who are paid less than 55 sen* per day, 
the employer’s contribution is computed on a daily basic wage of 
60 sen. The worker’s contribution may never be more than 3 per 
cent of his wages. No minimum is fixed. 

The State meets one-tenth of the expenditure for benefits but its 
liability is limited to 2 yen annually per insured person. This sub- 
vention is intended to cover approximately the administration costs. 

The total cost of the insurance schemes is estimated at 40,000,000 yen a 
year, or about 18 yen per person. Of this sum, 4,000,000 yen representing 


administrative expenditure, central and local, is covered by the State subsidy, 
while the remainder must be found by the employer an wage earner. The 


extern 


4100 sen=1 yea. 
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actuaries reckon on an average a total contribution of about 4 per cent of the 
basic wage, which would mean about 20 yen a year per person, or 42,000,000 yen 
a year for the whole insured population. Together with the State subsidy the 
total revenue amounts to 46,000,000 yen a year. The surplus revenue will no 
doubt be credited by the institutions to their contingencies reserve funds. 

It is not anticipated that the financing of the scheme will cause any econoinic 
reactions prejudicial to the country. 


Benefits 


"THE act provides for sickness, injury, maternity, and funeral 
benefits. 


Sickness and Injury Benefits 


In cases of sickness or injury medical treatment is granted and 
also a cash benefit amounting to 60 per cent of the worker’s daily 
wage. 

The medical treatment is not restricted to medical advice and 
medicine, but also includes surgical operations and dental work, 
together with home nursing and an ambulance when considered neces- 
sary. Moreover, the beneficiary may receive hospital treatment, 
but in such case there is a reduction in the cash benefit. 


The health insurance societies are responsible for the organization of th 
medical service. It is they who appoint the doctors and dentists to whom their 
members may have recourse. Members are allowed to choose their medica! 
attendants from among those so appointed. ‘The provision of drugs is similarl; 
arranged for by the appointment of chemists. 

The grant of medical treatment commences from the day of the occurrence of the 
injury or sickness and continues for @ maximum of 180 days in respect of the same 
illness, or for a total of 180 days in the course of a year in respect of severa! 
illnesses. ‘The period has been limited to 180 days because health insurance is 
intended to give relief to sickness or injury of short duration, and statistics hav 
confirmed that 98 per cent of cases of incapacity recover within i80 days. Cases 
of illness which last more than 180 days should be considered as outside the 
scope of sickness insurance and should be taken care of by a scheme of invalidity 
insurance. In European countries it is likewise common to set a similar limit 
of 26 weeks to thé duration of medical treatment (Germany, Norway, Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Switzerland). 


The Japanese practice in granting cash benefits follows the conti- 
nental instead of the British system, that is, such benefit bears 1 
definite relation to the wages of the beneficiary. The benefit is 
granted after a waiting period of three days. 

As has been pointed out already, workmen’s compensation is linked up with 
sickness insurance. ‘The provisions of the health insurance act are modified 
where the sickness or injury is of industrial origin. For the first 26 weeks the 
sickness insurance institutions are responsible for caring for such cases and tlic 
three days’ waiting period is dispensed with. Moreover, days of incapacity o/ 
industrial origin are disregarded for the purpose of reckoning the maximuin 
period of 180 days in the course of a year. Thus the person who suffers from 4 
general disease, recovers, and is immediately afterwards injured by an industria! 


accident, might draw benefit in an extreme case for two periods of as much 4s 
180 days in the course of a year. 


Maternity Benefits 


The factory law as amended in i923 provides a 4-week suspension 
of employment preceding confinement for women who wish to avai! 
themselves of this rest period, and makes obligatory an absence of ' 
weeks after confinement. ‘The health insurance act provides a casi 
benefit of 60 per cent of their wages to insured women for the above- 
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mentioned 10-week period. These provisions come very close to 
the requirements of the Washington convention on this subject. 
A lump sum of 20 yen is also paid to meet the expenses of. confine- 
ment, but this may be reduced to 10 yen if the insurance institution 
has the beneficiary cared.for in a hospital or by a midwife. 

There are certain precautionary measures governing both these 
maternity allowances to prevent women’s availing themselves of such 
benefits before they have been insured a designated length of time— 
the completion of a probationary period of 180 days for the suspen- 
sion-of-work benefit and of 90 days for the lump-sum allowance for 
expenses of confinement. 

Funeral Benefits 


When an insured worker dies a funeral benefit equivalent ‘‘to 20 
days’ wages but not less than 20 yen is payable to the surviving 
relatives who have incurred the expense of the funeral.” 


Administration 


HE administration of Japanese health insurance is, in general, 
similar to the European procedure. According to the Inter- 
national Labor Review, ‘‘it is highly significant that a social institu- 
tion of the magnitude and complexity of a compulsory sickness 
insurance scheme, dependent for its working not upon the mere force 
of imperative edicts, but upon the willing and effective participation 
of the parties concerned, and therefore upon a popular psychology 
habituated to democratic methods, should have been, as it were, 
bodily transplanted from Europe to the novel soil of the Far East.” 
The two types of institutions designed by the health insurance act 
to carry risks thereunder are (1) health insurance societies (estab- 
lishment funds) and (2) health insurance offices (State territorial 
funds), both of which are supervised by a central department. 

It is obligatory for the owners of mines or factories which employ 
500 or more workers to form health insurance societies for their labor 
force. In mines and factories employing under 500 but more than 
300, the employer may set up a society if the majority of his workers 
consent to such a scheme. Factories in which less than 300 persons 
are employed may unite to organize a society, the minimum member- 
ship being 300.- Before a society can begin to function, its rules 
must be approved by the central department. 

Persons formerly employed by an establishment who are volun- 
tarily insured are included in the membership of the social insurance 
society of such establishment. 

Employers and workers have equal representation on the board of 
directors and in the general meeting of each society. It is evidently 
the purpose of the law that these bodies shall be self-governing in 
every respect, the central department’s functions being restricted to 
securing compliance with regulations and to paying the State subsidy. 

A very substantial percentage of wage earners are employed in 
factories which are not sufficiently large to have a health msurance 
society. The formation of such a society is voluntary even in factories 
employing from 300 to 500 workers. Some 50 health insurance offices 
(State territorial funds) have, therefore, been set up for insurable 
persons not belonging to health insurance societies. There is to be 
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at least one of these offices in each prefecture and each office is Made 
responsible for a definite territory. The administration of thes 
agencies seems to be in the hands of public officials, neither th 
employers nor the workers being represented in the management of 
such offices. 

The health insurance division of the Social Affairs Bureau is the 
central Government agency for the supervision of health insuranc 
societies and for the administration of the health insurance offices. 

The control of safety and hygiene in mines and factories, of work. 
men’s compensation, and of health insurance is under a single minis. 
ter—the Minister for Home Affairs. This concentration of contro) 
can not but promote prevention work and make for economy and 
efficiency in administration. 

It is proposed ultimately, when sufficient funds are available, io 
carry on hygiene and safety propaganda, to establish dispensaries, 
and to provide other facilities in the interest of the health and safety 
of insured workers. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Union Rules Discriminating Against Outside Contractors 


HIS title is presented for the third time in the Labor Review 
fG (see issues of July, 1924, pp. 215, 216; January, 1925, pp. 171- 
173), all the cases noted arising out of the same th: The 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America 
in 1922 adopted a rule requiring employers from another city engaging 
in local work to pay the wage of the place of work or of the employer’s 
home city, whichever is higher, and also to work the shorter aumber 
of hours prevailing by the rules in force in either locality. 

The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in April, 1924, 
declared this rule invalid as an interference or attempted interference 
with employment by the company, the contention that it was unjust, 
discriminatory, and in violation of public policy receiving such sup- 
port by the court as an injunction against it would afford. (Barker 
Painting Co. v. Brotherhood, not reported.) 

A similar position was adopted by the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New Jersey in a case involving, as did the above, a New 
York contractor undertaking work in a different locality. (New 
Jersey Painting Co. v. Local No. 26, 122 Atl. 622.) This case was 
later taken to the Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, where 
the rule was sustained as one which an organization of workingmen 
might adopt and enforce if in their judgment it would effect economic 
advantage (1924;'126 Atl. 399). In line with this position for sup- 
port are unreported cases from the Superior Court of Rhode Island 
(George A. Douglas & Bro. (Inc.) v. Clarence Mallette), and the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia County, Pa. (H. Newton 
Marshall Co. v. Brotherhood). On the other hand, the Federal Court 
for the District of Connecticut found that the rule inflicted an unjusti- 
fiable injury and an injunction would lie against its enforcement. 
(Hass ». Local Union No. 17 (1924), 300 Fed. 894.) The same posi- 
tion was adopted by a Federal court for the District of New Jersey. 
(Barker Painting Co. v. Local No. 734, not reported; ruling reversed, 
same case (1926), 12 Fed. (2d) 945.) 

It will be noted that the Federal cases were in every instance 
before the lower courts. In a similar case before the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania an 
injunction was sought to restrain the Brotherhood from enforcing 
this rule against the Barker Painting Co. On the refusal of the court 
to issue this injunction, an appeal was taken to the circuit court of 
appeals, where the position of the court below was upheld. (Barker 
Painting Co. v. Brotherhood of Painters, etc. (1926), 15 Fed. (2d) 16.) 
Judge Woolley, who rendered the opinion, Judge Buffington dis- 
senting, regarded the union as within its rights in laying down terms 
of employment, saying that ‘‘workers have a right, individually and 
collectively, to lay down terms on which they will sell their labor”’ ; 
and so long as they act for their own interest and not for the purpose 
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of assailing others, and do it in a manner not in itself unlawful, the 
courts will not interfere. However, it was said that the decision 
below would be affirmed, “not because the respondents have showy 
that the rules are lawful, but, rather, because the complainant has 
failed to show that they are unlawful.” 

Judge Buffington, in his dissenting opinion, considered that, the 
practical effect of the rules and their purpose was to stifle com. 
petition, with the result that it was not ‘a square deal between two 
competitors generally,”’ while costs of construction were undoubted|y 
raised and public buildings and other improvements “hampered, ;f 
not indeed hindered, ’’ by reason of the lack of equality of competition, 

It may be added that in the decision by the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals, three justices and two judges dissented from the 
majority opinion, one of the dissentors saying that “‘the place of 
residence of the contractor is not in any way germane to the wage 
scale he should be required to pay’’; also that “it seems to me 
curious condition, which, while denying to the sovereign States them- 
selves this privilege of invalidating the equality rights of the citizens, 
should accord such right of invasion to the star chamber ex-parte 
nD which adopted the rule to govern “ all citizens of all the 
states.” 


rer 1 oo 


Injury Arising Out of and in Course of Employment: Construc- 
tion of Accident Insurance Policy Under Oregon Statute 


N UNUSUAL case was recently decided by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, involving a 
series of important questions. The case was that of a work- 

man, William Brunson, employed by a lumber company in clearing 
fand ‘‘on the side of a precipitous mountain.” The law of the State 
of Oregon permits the employer to choose whether or not he will 
come under the provisions of the compensation law, certain rights of 
defense being abrogated in case of failure to elect. If election is 
made, the employer becomes a subscriber to the State compensation 
insurance fund, which assumes all responsibility for defending claims 
and paying such compensation as the industrial accident commission 
may award. 

In this case the lumber company had rejected the law, but had taken 
insurance under a contract by which the insurance company agreed 
to pay such compensation benefits as the State law provides if the 
injured employee or his dependents would first give a release fromm all 
liability on account of the injury; the injured employee was also 
authorized to enforce this right. During the term of this contract 
the employee, while engaged as indicated, together with his fellow 
workmen, built a fire on the mountain side from brush and limbs, 
around which they gathered while eating lunch at the noon hour, 
the day being damp and cold. Brunson was seated on the side o! 
the mountain above the fire, and had occasion to use his pocket 
knife to cut a small twig or bush which was in his way. While doing 
so he accidentally cut his leg, which bled quite tidely. He took ofl 
his boot to examine the wound, and while replacing +8; lost his balance, 
fell into the fire, and before being extricated, was severely burned. 
“Both hands were practically destroyed and are useless. His face 
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was deeply burned, leaving his lips, nostrils, and eye permanently 
distorted.” ‘The trial court found, in accordance with the representa- 
tions of the plaintiff, that he was totally and permanently disabled 
from following any gainful occupation and that the injury was due 
to accident arising out of and in the course of the employment. 
An award in the terms of the compensation law was accordingly made 
against the company in the form of a judgment. From this it 
appealed, denying the two main findings of permanent total dis- 
ability and injury arising out of and in the course of the employment. 

The circuit court of appeals, construing the question, announced 
the status of the company writing insurance in accordance with the 
terms of the compensation act, saying that such a contract of insur- 
ance placed the company “in the same relation to the injured work- 
man as the State, and by the same token [it] assumes the obligations 
and burdens of the employer.”’ It was recognized that a causal rela- 
tion must exist between the accident and the employment, and that 
if the injury was due to some inherent or congenital weakness of the 
employee, unknown to the employer, liability would not exist. So 
far as appeared from the evidence, however, there was nothing to 
indicate a congenital weakness or that the injury was not due to 
fainting caused by accident arising out of the employment. The 
question of disability was likewise briefly disposed of, the loss of the 
hands and the condition of the face as shown by the evidence, and 
“emphasized by the photo in evidence,” being conclusive. 

The main point involved was necessarily that of the relationship 
between the occupation and the injury. The work in which the men 
were engaged was “felling snags and clearing the land preparatory 
to it being burned over.”” The men were necessarily obliged to eat 
lunch, and apparently to carry it with them. The building of the fire 
was natural and justifiable, perhaps even necessary, as the day was 
damp and cold. The court found “no intervening relation or act to 
interrupt the continuity of conduct of the appellee in his engagement 
in felling-snags and clearing the land. Cutting the shrub or twig 
with a jackknife was an act in harmony with and in the course of 
employment, in a very small way. There was no interrupting cause 
or exposure to new Pomme no risk to danger from other agencies. 
it was at the place of and in line with his work. It is not material 
that the twig was little and cut with a jackknife, instead of a shrub 
or snag and cut with an ax. The relation of employer and employee 
was not suspended.” 

Citation is then made of a number of cases adduced to support the 
conclusion reached, some of them at least being fairly characterizable 
as border-line cases, as the case of a girl playing at lunch time, injured 
while riding on a truck drawn by a fellow-workman. (Thomas v. 
Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. (1919), 104 Kans. 432, 179 Pac. 372; 
see Bul. No. 290, p. 417.) The court announced the rule that ‘‘legal 
technicalities and refinements should find no place here; when the 
purpose and intent to effectuate the beneficent influence occasioned 
by the provisions of the compensation law of Oregon, and this policy 
in its stead, is manifest, a broad and liberal construction should be 
given.” (Zurich General Accident & Liability los. Co. v. Brunson, 
15 Fed. (2d) p. 906.) 

The judgment was therefore affirmed. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, January, 1927 


HE strikes and lockouts in the United States beginning in the 
month of January, 1927, in so far as reports thereof have been 
received by. the bureau, are shown in this article. Disputes 

involving fewer than six workers and those lasting less than one day 
have been omitted where information on this point is reported. 

In presenting these figures, it is important to note that the bureay 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and 
any necessary revision is made. For the reasons mentioned, the 
data here presented do not pretend to be absolutely complete or 
fully accurate. It is believed, however, that practically all of the 
more significant strikes and iockouts are recorded, and that the in- 
formation presented is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the 
situation in the United States in the matter of strikes and lockouts., 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of employ- 
ers, labor organizations, and other interested parties in making this 
compilation of industrial disputes as comprehensive and as accurate 
as possible. 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in January, 1927 


"THE table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 

beginning in January, 1927, in comparison with November and 
December, 1926, and also the number of persons involved, to the 
extent that reports on this point have been received. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1926, AND 
JANUARY, 1927 
































Disputes in which number of em: 
ae, directly involved is 
| Number 
Month of strikes —— 
= Number | Number | Average 
of strikes of em- number of 
and lock- ployees | employees 
outs | involved | per dispute 
Wowetiee Who. oe ed eck dh ke dh ii 51 46 10, 435 221 
pO Rae SS RO SS YP ae es 33 23 9, 712 42 
PIONS Fo civic dngabins nnn 4hald <b Sbheebarbonciade 4 46 35 5, 198 149 
1 Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons. : Data given are subject to revision. 
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Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons 
Involved 


THE statement below shows the distribution of the reported strikes 
and leckouts beginning in January, 1927, by industries: 


Number of 

disputes 

EE EEE Ce a a he ee 9 
SE ii alltime IED, stag Am al: Tc sc: SIE ls Pista A 2 
FR RRR Bites 28 SISA 0 LEE SRD SP 6 

Meee @UMI S02 CU LG Gee ee eee ek 8 

ne EE PTS Leone ee eae See 3 
ER EP TM TE SOR SET ST Re 5 

he Tn I iho tn mes net Jak ee 13 
en, ED fie Ot 3 aii Be ee Porto eet. ee ee 46 


So far as information is available, the disputes beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1927, classified by number of workers directly involved, are as 
follows: 

Number of 


: disputes 
nd eS) a ee LS ae Se ae eS 8 
ase 20-and under 100 workers. .........-.- 20... -.-------- 13 
nd De ee ee Cin omen anda iewed 10 
he SGD and, wader, 1,000) wera O en seins b= see 1645 ~~ by ening - esi - 4 
or AE a eh a ee ee, | eer. 35 


Principal Strikes Beginning in January, 1927 


L/ VE poultry workers, New York.—The extensive poultry business 

of New York City was affected by a strike of about 750 poultry 
handlers, beginning January 3. Their demands included a wage in- 
crease of $10 per week (from $40), $1.50 an hour for overtime, and 
regulation of the hours of employment so that workers who do little 
or nothing during the day will not be compelled to report during the 
night or early morning hours because of the irregularity of unloading 
trains. This strike was settled on January 10 on the basis of an 


ts 8-hour day, a wage of $45 per week, and $1 per hour for overtime. 


nd 


ne Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into January, 1927 


PAPER-BOX makers, New York.—The strike of paper-box makers 

in New York City, which began on October 5, for a 44-hour 
week, wage increase, etc., has been abandoned, as reported in the 
press of February 11, 1927. 

Textile workers, New Jersey.—The strike of woolen and worsted 
textile workers of Passaic and vicinity which began on January 25, 
1926, is over, additional settlements having been reached with the 
Forstmann & Huffman Co. on February 14 and with the New Jersey 
Worsted Mills and the Gera Mills on February 16. These mills 
simply agree to reemploy the workers as rapidly as conditions will 
permit without discrimination on account of membership in legitimate 
organizations. These settlements were, therefore, less successful than 
those with the Passaic Worsted Spinning Co., the Botany Worsted 
Mills, the Garfield Worsted Mills, and the Dundee Textile Co., 
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previously alluded to, as those settlements recognized the right of 
the workers to bargain collectively; that a closed shop would not be 
demanded; and that in the event of future trouble the workers wi] 
remain at work pending arbitration. 

The strike against the remaining mill, the United Piece Dyo 
Works, has also been called off, as reported in the press, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the strikers at a gathering in Lodi on the 
night of February 28. The union, it was said, had the verbal ; 
surance of the mill officials that there would be no discriminatioy 
against any former workers because of union affiliation. 

Carpenters, California.—The strike of carpenters in San Francisco 
and vicinity, which began April 1, 1926, virtually came to an end, 
according to press reports, on January 14 under conditions prevailing 
prior to the strike. ‘This strike was against the open shop or so-called 
American plan, and the union found it impracticable to continue the 
struggle any longer. The number of strikers is not definitely known 
but was reported in the press at one time as 1,000. 


f 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January, 1927 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNciLIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
E cised his good offices in connection with 31 labor disput 
during January, 1927. These disputes affected a known 
total of 22,609 employees. The table following shows the name 
and location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout ot 
controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 
craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present stat Us, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and ‘ 
number of workers dir ectly and indirectly affected. 
On February 1, 1927, there were 48 strikes before the department 
for settlement, and, in addition, 12 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was (i). 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 































Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1926 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently completed the 1926 

4° study of wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry 
in the United States. Summary figures are presented in this 

article for full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week. These averages are shown by 
occupation and sex in Table 2 for 29,925 males and 22,770 females 
in comparison with 1924 averages for 27,144 males and 18,316 
females. The 1924 averages were taken from Bulletin No. 374. The 
1926 data in much greater detail will be published later in bulletin 
form. 
The 1926 survey, like those of former years, covered a representa- 
tive group of establishments in each State where boot and shoe 
manufacturing is of material importance. These establishments 
were limited to those whose principal products were men’s, women’s, 
or children’s shoes, made by the welt, McKay, or turn process. 
Data were not included from establishments whose main or entire 
product was nailed or pegged shoes, or specialties such as slippers, 
leggings, felt or rubber footwear, etc. Wherever possible the 1926 
data were obtained from the same establishments as in 1924. In 
some instances, however, these plants were not operating, had moved 
to some other locality, or had ceased to be representative. 
The data for 1926 were copied by agents of the bureau directly 
from the pay rolls or other records of 154 establishments in 14 
States, as follows: Six establishments in Illinois, 6 in Maine, 8 in 
Maryland and Virginia combined, 40 in Massachusetts, 5 in Michi- 
gan, 4 in Minnesota, 11 in Missouri, 11 in New Hampshire, 4 in 
New Jersey, 25 in New York, 7 in Ohio, 15 in Pennsylvania, and 
12 in Wisconsin. According to the 1923 United States Census of 
Manufactures, ae 97 per cent of the wage earners in 
the industry were in these 14 States. 

The 1926 data were taken from the July pay rolls of 20 establish- 
ments, the August pay rolls of 91 establishments, the September pay 
rolls of 33 establishments, and the October pay rolls of 10 establish- 
ments. The information, therefore, is representative of late summer 
and early autumn. Data for a few large establishments are for 
only a part of the total number of employees of such establishments, 
as the inclusion of the total number of wage earners in these estab- 
lishments would have tended to impair the representative character 
of the averages for the States in which the sctakichenanta are located. 

The first table of this summary shows by index numbers the 
changes in average full-time hours per week, in average earnings 
per hour, and in average full-time earnings per week for each of the 
years in which the bureau made studies of the industry from 1910 
to 1926, inclusive. The averages for 1913 are used as the base or 
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100. The full-time hours per week decreased slightly over 11 pe 
cent between 1913 and 1926, average earnings per hour increased 
118 per cent, or considerably more than doubled, and average fy]. 
time earnings per week increased approximately 94 per cent durin 
the same period. Because of the veincGbh in the average full-time 
hours per week, the average full-time earnings per week did not 
show the same proportion of increase as that for the average earning; 
per hour. 


TaBLeE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND sHop 
INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED YEARS 1910 TO 1926 











[1913= 100} 
Index numbers of— 
Year Full-time Full-time 
hours Earnings i 

per rhours | ©@mings 

week pe per week 

Pe eS eee ee 102. 7 92. 0 94. 1 
SE oth miaticmiaatis Cnet 102. 4 93.9 95. 8 
A ee ee, 100. 9 92. 6 93. 2 
Se ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
| ER AEs i 99. 3 100. 8 100. 2 
es 2 ee ae 99. 1 107.5 106. 6 
St. sn vind libata cocdeced iad 94.9 139. 7 132. 5 
EPR Sa ar agren ry 5. dish §. 88. 2 232. 0 203. 7 
PSR ES “SS ae 88. 4 207.9 184. 7 
Te Ee gi 88.9 214. 1 190. 9 
is 25 sath tide he 88. 6 218.3 193. 9 




















Table 2 shows for 1924 and 1926 average full-time hours per week, 
average earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings per week 
for each of the principal occupations in the industry and for the 
industry as a whole. 

Referring to the totals at the end of the table, it is seen that the 
average full-time hours per week of males in all occupations com- 
bined increased from 48.9 in 1924 to 49.0 in 1926, those of females 
decreased from 49.0 to 48.5, and those of males and females combined 
decreased from 49.0 to 48.8, 

The average earnings per hour of males in all occupations com- 
bined increased from 60.2 cents in 1924 to 62.2 cents in 1926, those 
of females from 39.4 to 39.8 cents, and those of males and females 
combined, or for the industry, from 51.6 to 52.6 cents. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males increased from 
$29.44 in 1924 to $30.48 in 1926. Even though their hourly rate in 
1926 was slightly higher than in 1924, the weekly earnings of females 
decreased from $19.31 to $19.30, due to a slight reduction in full-time 
hours. The earnings for the industry as a whole, increased from 
$25.28 to $25.67. 

In 1924 the highest occupational average earnings per hour of 
males was 92.9 cents for Goodyear welters, and the lowest was 30.7 
cents per hour for sock liners. For females the highest average was 
51.9 cents for vampers, and the lowest was 25.3 cents for channel 
openers and closers. In 1926 the highest average earnings per hour 
for males was $1.223 for binders, and the lowest was 25.1 cents per 
hour for table workers; the highest for females was 60.6 cents pet 
hour for heel breasters, and the lowest was 29.8 cents for tack 
pullers. 
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TsBnLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
1924 AND 1926, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX 












































Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
ain —— age full-| age age full- 

P me | earn- ime 
Occupation Sex Year — ha hours | ings | weekly 

: per per earn- 

ments} ees week | hour ings 

Cutting department 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand---.__-_- Male..._.- 1924 88 | 2,009 48.4-| $0.838 | $40. 56 
ea ee 1926 108 | 2,129 48.9 . 808 39. 51 
Female__._| 1926 7 ll 51.1 - 461 23. 56 
Cutters, vamp afd whole shoe, machine___-_- Male_____-. 1924 54 777 49.9 . 687 34. 28 
ee | res 1926 54 782 49.4 . 658 $2. 51 
Female____| 1924 4 45 53. 2 . 310 16. 49 
Ee ey 1926 15 58 49.9 - 501 25. 00 
Cutters, trimmings, hand_..........-....._.- Male...... 1924 85 736 48.8 . 485 23. 67 
wd -do bearkates 1926 95 837 49.3 . 516 25. 44 
Female____| 1924 6 29 52.1 . 348 18.13 
Bo Seen 1926 9 26 | 49.2] .404| 19.88 
Cutters, trimmings, machine.....-.....-...- Male._.__- 1924 42 187 50.3 . 400 20. 12 
---d0__.....| 1926 7 173 49.8 - 439 21. 86 
Female__..| 1924 10 47 49.9 . 280 13. 97 
~ ee 1926 18 74 49.0 . 378 18. 52 
Pe RR iccte cides nodcpaqmanencdll Male..._--. 1924 29 100 48.0 . 619 29. 71 
Be Sees 1926 37 96 48. 4 . 668 32. 33 
Female___.| 1924 89 474 49.0 . 472 23.12 
| eee 1926 113 552 48.9 - 486 23.77 
ee, SN NIE od ci ncccepaubeccdentn Male___._. 1924 73 285 48, 4 . 585 28. 31 
a | Pee 1926 85 373 49.1 . 642 31. 52 
Female____| 1926 6 42 48.9 . 307 15. 01 
Cutters, linings, machine.................... Male__.._- 1924 ay 133 49.2 .577 28. 39 
2) Oe SO 1926 54 197 49.0 . 523 25. 63 
Female....| 1926 4 6 49.8 . 354 17. 63 
Sole leather department 
NE oo cn ccntdhonbdgipecdonen Male...... 1924 53 269 48.4 . 731 35. 38 
, joann 1926 70 273 48. 6 - 716 34. 80 
I I Re nok de oe Male__.__- 1924 38 298 48.4 . 709 34. 32 
PSE 1926 43 217 48.8 . 640 31. 23 
Rounders, outsole or insole. ................- Male... .- 1924 80 153 49.1 . 591 29. 02 
Be yee tes 1926 103 182 49.1 . 629 30. 88 
Female___.| 1924 3 5 49.1 - 443 21.75 
SMa acs th 1926 2 4 §2.5 . 592 31.08 
Channelers, outsole or insole..............--- Male.....- 1924 KS 207 49.1 . 669 32. 85 
oO Se 1926 100 199 48.9 . 709 34. 67 
Female____| 1926 3 4 51.5 . 588 30. 28 
Cutters, top and heel lifts, machine........-- Male._.__- 1924 33 265 48.3 . 512 24. 73 
| eso 1926 32 106 48.5 - 515 24. 98 
Tele PUNE, OME wn ccdcccvenncbecsngeenn Male....-- 1924 14 21 50.1 . 506 24. 35 
on MEA eich 1926 10 18 49.8 - 483 24. 05 
Female__..| 1924 7 20 48. 6 477 23.18 
; > Sn Sa ee 1926 ® 19 50.0 . 500 25. 00 
Heel builders, machine.................-..-- Male.._..- 1924 24 70 48. 6 . 516 25. 08 
eee Ne 1926 24 47 48.7 . 527 25. 66 
Female__._| 1924 17 157 48.2 . 442 21.30 
Masons 1926 18 93 48.2 . 466 22. 46 
Fitting or stit-hing department 

Stampers, linings or uppers........--...-..-- Male...... 1924 15 28 49.6 - 407 20. 19 
> oN Te a 1926 15 34 49.2 - 434 21.35 
Female__._; 1924 92 444 46.6 . 380 17.71 
Be Sra S 1926 | 121 670 48.8 - 386 18. 84 
Cementers and doublers, hand and machine.| Maie..__-- 1924 12 24 47.8 . 585 27. 96 
Be RRS 1926 18 42 50. 8 . 374 19. 00 
Female__..| 1924 95 | 1,031 49.1 - 328 16. 10 
a ae 1926 118 | 1, 426 49.3 . 340 16. 76 
Folders, hand and machine..............-.--| Male_....- 1924 38 47.3 . 709 33. 54 
PE Se 1926 10 61 45.0 - 957 43. 07 
Female__..| 1924 840 48.7 . 420 20. 45 
Se See 1926 120 | 1,002 48.7 . 453 22. 06 
Perforators_.- ---| Male.....- 1924 16 42} 48.4/ .512] 24.78 
b ss es 1926 12 30 48.2 . 614 29. 59 
Female__..| 1924 90 295 49.4 . 430 21. 24 
Se WAS 1926 102 372 49.5 . 441 21. 83 
Tip stitchers___. Male____.. 1926 7 12} 47.5| 557] 28.46 
Female___.| 1924 86 284 48.9 ~ 475 23. 23 
GE * SUS 1926 84 327 48.7 . 480 23. 38 
Closers or seamers -| Male_._.-. 1924 5 ll 48.4 . 496 24. 00 
See 1926 7 21 47.9 . 633 30. 32 
Female.__.| 1924 98 383 49.3 . 397 19. 57 
Be eee S. 1926 119 413 49.3 - 403 19. 87 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
1924 AND 1926, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 






































+ Aver- | Aver- | A vor- 
sey a age full- age lage full. 
Occupation Sex Year| estab-| em- h, —- > a sg eae 
lish- | ploy- —y ay pay 
, sarn- 
ments; ees week | hour | ings 
me 
Fitting or stitching department—C ontinued 
a oe ee. Male....-- 1924 15 20 48.4 | $0.407 | $197 
0 
Sh VERS 1926 14 | 21 48.1 481; 23.14 
Female_-..} 1924 53 | 88 47.8 323 15, 44 
it =e Ce 1926 62 | 100 48. 9- -341 | 16.67 
er ae a eee eee ee Male__...- 1926 8 | 22] 46.7 .842! 39.99 
Female____| 1924 100 1, 012 49.3 369 | = 18.19 
SS eee st 1926 124 | 1,170 49.3 . 413 20. 36 
ee a ee ee eee Oe ee Female... tone 22 49.5 415 20. 55 
Se Lee 13 | 2 50.3 . 336 | 6. 90 
eae ae eee 2 ee Male.._--- ne 21 | 78 47.9 . 675 32, 33 
Re ARE 27 | 90 47.1 773 36. 41 
Female_.__| 1924 97 1,184}. 49.3 -462 | 22.77 
..-do_......] 1926 | 121 | 1,469] 49.3] .486| 23.9% 
RE a ae ee See eee eee Male__..-- 1926 13 30 45.7} 1.223! 55.89 
Female... a 65 361 49. 1 .478 | 23.47 
=e Ra 88 461 49.2 . 560 27. 55 
Mubton-hale makere.. < ~ ccdinnnccnticncesdakea Female_.._| 1924 44 66 49.3 . 380 18 33 
ax Xe 1926 65 110 49.1 . 444 21. 80 
eS ee ere Male__-...- 1926 2 2 49.0 352 17. 25 
Female_.__} 1924 38 68 49.4 332 16, 40 
Se Were: 1926 49 80 50. 0 389 19. 45 
ORNs... sik: dln cduiibcdienkepasesteane - neal — 8 68 49,2 578 | 28.44 
oS ee 3 7 49.0 . 557 27. 29 
eae bo 69 | 119 49.1 444 21. 80 
—s Ce 66 | 128 48.7 . 473 23. 04 
OD... d.nccubsriunndiudmendiniliinannen — nwa — 49 304 * 2 . 107 4.08 
BS ese 63 294 48.2 . 741 35. 72 
Female____} 1924 99 1, 053 49.4 . 519 25. 64 
Te terns 1926] 123| 1,170| 49.1] .531| 26.07 
NE Ee ER ae ree a dhitiesideliil Male__._.- 1926 5 li 47.3 -635 | 30.04 
Female. __| Fa - .- 49.1 -393 | 19.30 
2 Re 5 49.5 . 389 | 19. 26 
NO OTE iin in iritdncnahcitnince thal Male_.-...- 1926 4 8 50. 3 .603 | 30.3: 
a naan aaa 62 159 ak 413 | 20.24 
eo Wee's 68 223 48. . 40F | 19. 57 
pS ES Bae ee aes ae Male__._.- 1926 16 46 47.4 ~763 | 36.17 
Female._.- — o 1, = 49.1 451 | 22.14 
2s. ee ll 2, 39) 49.4 .452 | 22.3 
pe | See eS ee ee Male____.-. 1926 5 10 48.0 632 | 30.34 
Female. 1904 67 27 | 49.2] .413 20. 32 
, Sa  Saete 85 337 48.8 . 433 21. 13 
es eRe tees eee Male___.._- 1926 5 11 48.6 . Bl 12. 20 
Female___- aa 80 700 48. 6 . 302 14. 68 
Se Weert 98 893 48.4 . 303 14, 67 
ee eratalie ey eae Sie x a a Mae leet et tee a ORS 
x ws: 8. . 356 17 
Female__._| 1924 67 124 49. 3 . 399 19. 67 
ae Mee 72 112 48.9 . 386 18, 88 
Lasting department 
Last pickers or sorters. __............-----..- Male..._.. 1924 85 262 48.3 . 455 21. 98 
bn te 1926 1 291 49. 2 491 24 
Assemblers for pulling-over machine__.___..- Male_____. 1924 81 421 49.3 . 554 27 
Bo as 1926 113 541 49.1 . 596 29 
reli | 3} | M8] cB) 
oe ‘ene ‘ 2 
Pemeee OUGR, WARE. isc ok ooh cdemee di decd Male__....| 1924 14 50 49.3 . 704 34 
Ce Swe 1926 ll 47 47.5 . $28 39. 
Pullers over, machine. -___...........-....... Male_____. 1924 92 7 49.3 . 737 36. 34 
S ontearte 1926 121 576 49. 2 766 37. 69 
Gidetactem, hand q.... .. ..us.-..5-22---2448 — engl _ S = j 4 . 690 33 - 
a Ree 47. . 740 35 
Side lasters, machine. .--.........-.......... —_ i Ln . a %. 5 617 30 . 
i  meeeeg 5 . 675 33 
Bed machine operators. __...........----.... Male_____- 1924 1, 082 49.1 . 692 33. 8 
; 5 Ee ‘eect 1926 121 | 1,279 49.1 . 700 34. 37 
. Hand method lasting-machine operators _____ a a BS _ : a Ss . ” ae 
. Turn lasters, hand.......... Sale Be | Male.----- toma | 31} 406 | 48.2 "790 38 
Ty 35 726 47.7 «870 1. 
ee ae ee ects te ej is | 6] ee] ak] cess | 40 
at | whee 3 , 
Turn sewers___... eee ae e eno Sr ae ----| Male_._... 1924 30 63 49.3 . 819 40. 
.-do.......| 1926 28 66 48.9 . 857 4l. 
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Taste 2--AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
1924 AND a BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 









































Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
ge —— - full+ age age full- : 
: ime | earn- me 2 
Occupation Sex Year —_ Sov —s _ — 
ments} ¢eS | week | hour | ings 
; 
Lasting department—C ontinued 
a ee ei ene Male...._- 1924 79 331 48.9 | $0.436 | $21.32 
Se enn. 1926 98 321 49.3 - 462 22. 78 
Female____| 1924 2 7 50.0 . 375 18. 75 
5s MOR 1926 3 8 49.0 - 298 14. 60 
Bottoming department 
eT IIINI non. cccccancccenanpecccusen Male______ 1924 7 336 48.7 . 929 45, 24 
pees os! 1926 92 353 48.7 . 938 45. 68 
Welt beaters and slashers..._..........-..... Male._____ 1924 61 107 48.8 . 533 25. 26 
4 Se 1926 80 147 48.8 . 569 27.77 
Bottom fillers, hand and machine___._____._- Male______ 1924 66 126 49. 1 . 511 25. 09 
Be 1926 82 158 9, 2 . 07 24. 94 
Sole cementers, hand and machine____.______ Male._-____- 1924 59 110 49.0 . 432 21. 17 
«ica nee 1926 70 145 48.9 456 22. 30 
Female____} 1924 9 14; 50.7 373 18. 91 
---d0.......} 1926 6 9; 48.4 317 15. 34 
CT EP Oe Es Male______ 1924 i) 26 51.6 . 461 23. 79 
AO See oe 1926 9 17 49.4 . 650 32. 11 
Golp-iayeme, machine.....0 0 Male______ 1924 79 221 48.9 . 616 30. 12 
Cee ee 1926 98 267 49. 1 . 635 31.18 
BD BL. Male_____- 1924 76 212 48.7 - 846 41. 20 
SR ase cal 1926 91 241 48.8 825 40. 26 
Channel openers and channel closers___.._.-- Male_____- 1924 75 243 48.9 480 23. 47 
ye 1926 90 303 49.4 25. 10 
Female____| 1924 4 10 50.8 253 12. 85 
se 20 68 48.9 444 21.71 
ek RD a Se eh ae a Male... _-- 1924 79 505 48.8 773 37. 72 
Se 1926 98 517 48.9 776 37. 95 
EERE ERT TE Ae: EL Lee Male______ 1924 34 104 50.3 - 644 32. 39 
a SR 1926 51 15y 50. 1 . 687 34. 42 
OR Se | | eee 1924 48 91 49.1 . 558 27. 40 
ge... 223 1926 55 lil 48.8 . 528 25. 77 . 
iis ti Niah dnencuig din ene ete biee tid Male__.__- 1924 97 315 49.1 . 597 29. 31 Pi. 
<atapee.' 2.3 1926 119 345 49.4 . 655 32. 36 § 
ee ey ee See Male__.._- 1924 98 290 49.3 - 768 37. 86 3 
ee lah | 1926 | 102 319; 49.1] .729| 35.79 4 
Rpeeeeest ii) 23. a Male_____- 1924 38 403 48. 1 - 690 33. 19 _ 
The! EER 1926 73 713 48.8 - 823 40. 16 é 
Heel trimmers or shavers --............--..-- Male__-___- 1924 96 213 49.1 . 793 38. 94 ‘i 
ot Obes pat 1926 103 234 49.2 - 736 36. 21 > 
De ncccccacct smpdaviadgundediun’ Male__.... 1924 79 131 48.9 . 588 28. 75 “4 
Le MOLL us 1926 73 124 | 491] 631} 30.98 M4 
Female____} 1926 3 6 48.0 - 606 29. 09 s 
ESAS REA | Ra ae Pt _.-.--| 1924 102 686 49.1 . 767 37. 66 4 
P| eCeeee 1926 127 BOS 4a, 2 - 785 38. 62 a! 
el ED lian Fin, ete te Male__.._- 1924 26 32 48.2 - 563 27. 14 a 
-..d0__..._.| 1926 30 58 49.0 - 582 28. 52 A 
Finishing department ~ 
Si nniicaneeb thiwonsy cated Male...... 1924 99 361 49.4 - 614 30. 33 2 
ee SRS 1926 124 434 49.4 - 640 31. 62 ‘ 
ETS TE SETS OS IE STE EN Male____._} 1924 102 681 49. 1 . 756 37.12 *s 
Sage: aa 1926 129 765 49.1 . 766 37. 61 2 
EE RSE eae RTE Male...... 1924 378 49.2 - 621 30. 55 a 
ae See 1926 104 342 49. 2 . 623 30. 65 
ssw inn anantibiinnedeanion sae Male......| 1924 91 265; 50.0; .584) 29.20 : 
i I i hii 1926 104 275 49.3 . 607 29. 93 " 
EN, Sma ARN Male.....- 1924 80 303 49. 2 . 498 24. 50 8 
basalts 1926 88 248 49. 2 . 450 22. 14 * 
Female___.| 1924 12 38 50. 4 - 445 22. 43 Hs 
ssn ss dea aaa 1926 18 46 50. 1 - 416 20. 84 
Shoe cleaners _............ oanlinedguthiaiaaiiieaell Male.....- 1924 38 115 48. 8 - 416 20. 30 
ee EE 1926 39 116 48.3 ; Ps 25. 41 ; 
Female___.| 1924 38 169 48.9 e 16, 72 ; 
er are 1926 29 66 48. 6 . 338 16. 43 es 
GED. conccncccnasouves waonegunsadion Male._._.. 1924 91 228) 49.7) .471] 23.41 a 
ne SS 1926 112 275 49.5 . 494 24. 46 3 
SE Oe ARNE SR eRER NS! Male_____- 1924 948 48.8 . 624 30. 45 id 
— a “Sa 1926 114 | 1,088 49.2 - 611 30. 06 5 
Female___.| 1924 31 184 48.8 - 431 21.03 ; 
Sr Sew 1926 43 302 49.0 - 419 20. 53 FS 
Repairers (not cobblers) ..........----..----- Male_____- 1924 48 102} 48.9| .511| 2499 4 
ee Hee: 1926 53 128 48. 2 . 594 28. 63 4 
Female___.| 1924 624 48.8 . 403 19. 67 5 
SS Giese 1926 110 925 49.0 . 388 19. 01 4 
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TaBLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRy 
1924 AND 1926, BY DEPARTMENT, OCCUPATION, AND SEX—Continued 






































: _| Aver- | Aver- | Aver. 
Ruma; | Rum Jogo til} “ago log 

Occupation Sex Year |estab-| em- —— | _ ‘ime 

lish- ploy- cer 4 Wee kly 

earn- 

ments} 5 | week | hour | ings 

Finishing department—C ontinued | 

TE ctinacicch dyaincedathesccabuacundehil Male__..-- 1924 18 39 48.8 | $0.413 | $20.15 
ee | ha 1926 22 49 49.0 . 428 20. 97 
Female__..| 1924 62 225 49.4 . 366 18. 08 

: re een: 1926 81 317 49.1 «377 |} 185 
re I eee Male__.-..- 1924 17 37 49.7 -3807 | 15.2% 
ve ee 1926 17 30 50. 1 -380 | 19.04 

Femaie__..| 1924 84 225 49.0 .390 | 19.1] 
Sy Gav esr 1926 115 350 48. 9 378 | 18.48 
PENNED..i c cudncesnabdbsoonstbbecossdietaatahnn Male__---- 1924 7 16 48.4 344) 16.65 
SE ri heath 1926 10 21 48.7 . 351 17.09 
Female 1924 71 201 49.1 368 | 18.07 
> eee 1926 86 194 48.9 326 | 15,94 
SS Pela aa a Meocouniil Male_-_-.-- 1924 17 37 48.9 . 458 22. 40 
“iy Wee 1926 34 110 49.4 433 {| 21.39 
Female._..| 1924 92 332 48. 7 360 17. 53 
ee tera” 1926 112 387 48.7 - 377 | 18, 36 
Other employees_........ eas Seam Sm Male._--.- 1924 105 | 9, 262 48.8 -481 | 23.47 
2 yaa 1926 154 9, 658 49. 0 497 24. 35 

Female 1924 103 | 5,363 49.0 350 17.1 
i rae 1926 132 6, 185 48. 6 335 16. 28 
Fale COCTRIRENI.... co camocuctndueccbetnwncned Sts Male....-- 1924 106 | 27, 144 48.9 - 602 29. 44 
ea Tee 1926 153 | 29, 925 49.0 . 622 30. 48 
Female. 1924 106 | 18, 316 49.0 . 394 19. 31 
IL, waked 1926 133 | 22,770 48. 5 398 | 19.36 
Béth....-. 1924 106 | 45, 460 49.0 -516 | 25.2 
ce Tee 1926 154 | 52, 695 48.8 526 25. 67 





Table 3 presents, for each State, average full-time hours per week, 
average earnings per hour, and average full-time weekly earnings in 
15 of the most important occupations for which data are presented 
in Table 2. Of the 15 occupations shown here, 7 are presented for 
both sexes. These occupations cover 17 per cent of the males and 
31 per cent of the females included in the 1926 study. The purpose 
of the table is to illustrate variations in hours and wages as between 
the several States. The full-time hours per week for male cutters, 
vamp and whole shoe, hand, range from 46.4 in New Jersey to 53.4 
in Maine; the average earnings per hour for these employees range 
from 55.6 cents in Maine to 97.5 cents in Ohio; and the average 
full-time weekly earnings range from $27.40 in Minnesota to $48.65 


in Ohio. Averages for other occupations in this table may be read 
in like manner. 
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RY qaste 3—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 15 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, BY SEX AND STATE, 1926 
—— ee == = 
or. Aver- Aver- | Av er-| ,. Aver- 
ull. Num-|Num-| age | “Ver age Num-| Num-| age ns ~ age 
_ ber of | ber of} full- | 28° | full- | ber of | ber of full- earn | full- 
ly State estab-| em- | time ‘eos time jestab-} em- | time | j,0, | time 
- lish~ | ploy- | hours | ‘gr |weekly| lish- | ploy- | hours ner weekly 
23 ments] ees Ba hour [— ments} ees Bed hour _ 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, , 
’ ‘hand, male Skivers, upper, male 
). 15 
). 97 | 
. 08 Diinois Sk oo w 2| 141 | 48.0 |$0.925 \$44.40 |_..____ | ae Ries wees 2a 
3. 5 on in ene hing 6 151 53. 4 . 556 | 29. 69 3 | 6 53.3 |$0.406 | $21. 64 
). 26 Maryland and Virginia-____-__ 6 76 | 48.8] .615 | 30.01 4 6 49.3 -515 | 25.39 
), 04 Massachusetts ...-.......--.-- 27 658 | 48.2] .857 | 41.31 11 37 | 48.0] .694] 33.31 
1] SEE - .dkask 0 eo. noses 3 TOL LSet gk Sy Re Be oo heh Sha ree ol 
3. 48 Minnesota...-.------..----..- 4 =. 49.2] . +4 oi S Lean de cs | SERED sab step heres Se deehith 
). 65 Es SS ae se 6 4 1 48. 0 . 891 ar tc... Se ncush lececdcttoeee maine 
7.09 — Ss. aS Gawcceab 9 137 | 49.8] .676 | 33. 66 3 6| 48.7 .518 | 25.23 
07 New BMMOY ..c.ci---dol---008 4 37 | 46.4| .763 | 35.40 1} () (1) () i 
». 94 Wr Babies bob teu bdc eee ce 19 351 47.4 | .948 | 44.94 10 | 29} 46.41 .881 40. 88 
2. 40 bie ee 2 eee 4 116 | 49.9] .975 | 48.65 |__-.__- Ppeaee et, disk a ot eth 
L. 39 Pennsylvania. .....-........-- ll 180 50. 4 . 651 | 32. 81 5 | 10 52. 6 -357 | 18.78 
. 3 WOU. i cpcet nn gdoen-s: 9} 115] 48.9] .753 | 36.82 |_...... BERGE RE OER ol 
5. 36 - 
47 SEAS ee 108 | 2,129 | 48.9 | .808 | 39.51 | 37| 96 | 48.4 | . 668 | 32. 33 
1. 35 
. _ Cementers, and doublers, hand 
= Skivers, upper, female | and machine, male 
4,44 
t ae MRE | | 
) 9 Pbsmitbtbealiscatnssccesss 4 38 | 48.1 /$0.541 |$26.02 |..-....}..----.}..-_--- | omental Si ctetatti ee 
- 28 TS aS a Xs ee 6 23 | 53.0} .398 | 21.09 1 () (*) (*) 
cB wares Vem] S] | a] eRe 31 Oe] Bs bas | ae 
fy Massachusetts. ............... A > ; .3 |$0. “ 
—e Misbieem. . ...6. 4.0 505...0., 5 ieee . See Sh fee Pee ee poe. elie io oe teahell 
Ne a a? A 4 S-) Get see b weeee 1 eecscl. oat cclogc ce OS pada ll 
4 EE TE, SE ie a 7 68 | 49.6] .422 | 20.93 1 (4) () (1) | (4) 
k, New Hampshire. ----72 7°. 8} 42/ 88| ‘s7)iss] 1) © | © | @ | © 
Dy SE 6b ep bwhe codeine conga le + 20 2 of A A PRA set ei: 
in a 19} 86| 481] .563 | 27.03 7 12 | 48.5 | 618 | 29.97 
ed rT PRS ae a ee 7 S50) 00 61. 6aP OR OPE... i cheeecec hos sc 21-2). 
. Pomme. Gos... a5. das 9 41 51.1 . 407 | 20. 80 + 6} 51.3} .199 | 10. 21 
or Wisconsin......-......2..-.--- 12} 54] 48.6] :413 | 20.07 i} ®@ | oo} @!l @ 
nd Re 113 | 552| 48.9| .486 | 23.77 | 18| 42| 50.8 .374| 19.00 
Sse | | 
en . Lining makers (including lining 
rs Cementers, and doublers, hand and closers, side and top facing stitch- 
Sy; machine, female 
> 4 ers), female 
Be i gs 5| 67 | 49.0 |$0. 344 |$16. 86 5| 77 | 48.5 $0.448 | $21.73 
ore MS i i hee and 6 140 | 53.8] .274} 14.74 6 117 | 53.7! .325| 17.45 
6 - Maryland and Virginia_..._.- 6 48 | 48.9] .214 | 10.46 5 29} 49.0} .377]| 18.47 
do Massachusetts ................ 25| 320] 48.0] .386] 18.53 28) 247| 47.9) .504] 24.14 
ad | Rs CARR Fat 4 12} 49.8] .245 | 12.20 4 7| 49.7| .204] 14.61 
Se NN 7| 138| 420) 133}ir7s| 7| 06| 44] 1342] 1680 
8 a oe 138 ; A ‘ é f 
ee 3| ‘a9 | 446] 472| 2005] 4| 90| 408| 1430] 2012 
oe SR Lear Sat é ; . . } 
New York. ot RS 22 237 | 48.6] .365 | 17.74 21 229 | 48.5) .445)} 21.58 
LS de RR 7 109 | 49.8} .347 | 17.28 7 56 | 49.7] .417| 20.72 
.t«t«*NC RR 10 119 | 50.1] .265 | 13.28 ll 135 | 50.8 332 | 16.87 
We 9 77 | 49.2] .313 | 15.40 12 64} 48.6 423 | 20. 56 
te Bild. ca thieiewand 118 | 1,426 | 49.3] .340 | 16.76 124} 1,170 | 49.3; .413 | 20.36 



































! Data for only one establishment not shown here but included in total, 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 15 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, BY SEX AND STATE, 1926—Continued 
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' t — 

Aver- var. | AV@r- Aver- J Aver. 

Num-|Num-| age = | age | Num-|Num-| age ver | sos 

ber of | ber of} full- | O88 | full- | ber of | ber of| full- | 98° | jj 

State estab-| em- | time | Sh | time | estab-| em- | time | S| ting 

lish- | ploy- | hours ~4 weekly} lish- | ploy- | hours — lweek! 

ments| ees | per il earn- | ments| ees | per i our | eatn- 

| week ings week ings 

Top stitchers (including under-| Top stitchers (including undo. 

trimmers and barber trimmers), trimmers and barber trimmers) 

male female 

} 
el le Mt A 1 (1) (4) | (4) (4) 5 85 | 48.9 |$0. 452 | $20 
0 ea ee es ee ee ee Ree ae 6 122 63.5} .379 | 20. . 
Maryland and Virginia_ ------ 5 13 | 49.5 $0. 473 23. 41 4 39} 48.5) .364 | 17.65 
Deawenomssetts . . see 7 15} 48. 3 | 32. 51 27 315 47.9 | .603 | 28.88 
ch ccna piccde tices catdiaiinad SEE TA) eS oe 5 22) 49.5 | .357) i767 
(a read eae maman See Be) EE ES be Ta t 18} 49.7) .469 | 23.3) 
SS RR RE BORER Te 1}; @ (4) (4) (4) 7 161 | 49.4 | .438| 21.9% 
New Hampshire..._._...-_... Lenatatiindde saline sap cree ee 10| 145] 49.8) .416) 27 
es, SS ES EE Ee MRE RS PRE SET 4 11 | 46.6; .490/) 22% 
a Se eae ae 45.2 | 1. OL | 45. 25 19} 285] 48.6) .497| 2415 
iin alll Malet Rt Gach Ti ae” ee Cae PG A" Pe 7 92] 49.8; .596| 29.4% 
Pennsylvania -............._.. 3 20| 48.0] .588 | 28.22 il 97} 50.3 423 | 21.9% 
as Se SS Se ee eee a dal 12 77 | 48.6 | 518 | 25.17 
ee aE | 90) 47.1] .773 | 36. 41 121 | 1,469] 49.3 | - 486 | 23.% 
Vampers, male Vampers, female 

cist wcdediipanbanitiiinaced 2 6} 48.0 'g0. 890 $42. 72 5 102 | 48.5 ($0. 556 | $26.97 
| RR. eR ae 3 HEN 5 14] 53.7 | . 546 | 29. 32 6 47| 63.1] .503! 26.71 
Mary nnd and Virginia_._.___- 4 15} 49.9! .610)| 30.44 5 36 | 48.9} .440| 2182 
pS a ae 20 121} 48.0) .709 | 34.03 27 214 47.9 635 | 30.42 
ath iaenr ari ie SE SS OE OTE Ga ae 5 18 | 49.9 348 | 17.37 
| a RR a 1 (4) (‘) (4) (4) 4 15 | 50.0 518 | 25.5 
EER Earp ms ae A 2 4 49.0; .545 | 26.71 7 130 49.4 .482 | 23.81 
New Hampshire ---.........--. 7 23 | 49.8) .586) 29. 18 10 87 | 49.2) .505 24. 85 
RD 6 ok ce hin noone 2 6; 45.5] .809 | 36.81 4 18 | 47.2) .607 | 28.65 
4. <a eee. 10 63 | 46.5) .903 | 41.99 20 240 | 48.6] .525) 25.52 
a tonne a See SAY Ge SSR ES ES ae’ a: 7 82 49.9 -489 | 24.0 
Pennsylvania. .......-........ 4 22 | 48.3) .917 | 44.29 ll 107 |} 51.3] .466| 22.91 
FE iti ninnccebinttititieectins 6 19} 48.8) .626 | 30.55 12 74} 48.8 570 | 27.82 
Total. a eeeene-s--20----- 63 294 48. 2 . 741 | 35. 72 123 | 1,170 49, 1 . 531 26. 0 

Assemblers for pulling-over ma- Assemblers for pulling-over ma- 

chine, male chine, female 

an nicthindsdinocctteoeend 4 39 | 48.3 ($0. 687 |$33. 18 2 11 | 50.0 |$0. 370 | $18.59 

ee OMe a oe 6 26; 53.2) .567 | 30.16 1 (4) (4) QQ |} 
Maryland and Virginia-----_. 7 Fe eee UU | eee ee eS eee 
Massachusetts. .........-.... 22 121 | 48.2) .676 | 32.58 3 10; 47.9 429 | 20.55 
EERE ee ae 4 PS eS SN | eS Cee Pe eee 
PEI. .cndnahinccuttbccecwal 4 oe. oe. | ee ee eee Se 
SS ee 7 4:40.51 1606497. 2 7......-1..-..... COS SSS SO 

New Hampshire.............. 9] 35] 49.6| .560| 27.78 il @® Teo 1re | (i 
Bey GD 0 china thn 4 Pe STR 0 UU ly UT Re eee ee eee eee 
a SST ae 18 78} 48.3) .625] 30.19 2 11 | 56.0 419 | 20.95 
ED 1636s. aba Miadatbacoced 7 STE.  ° | eae ee ee eee 
Pennsylvania - -....-.........- ll STE 6 Ul US ae a RE Tee Lwawede 
Wisconsin. ....-...- éebiccceks 10 oe eee | 8 | ee es ee ee |------- 
Datel. . i 4 dadedbindabd 113} 541) 49.1) .596} 29.26 9} 36) 496 422 | 20, 98 


























1 Data for only one establishment net shown here but included in total. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 15 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE BVOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, BY SEX AND STATE, 1926—Continued 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Num- | Num- age — age Num-|Num-| age Aver: age 
ber of | ber of | full- | O80 | full- | ber of] ber of| full- | 8° | fuil- 
State estab-| em- | time pe time jestab-| em- | time ings | time 
amet ploy- | hours ~ week] a ploy- | hours D —- weekly 
men ves per earn- | men ees per earn- 
week | our | ‘ings week | 2OUF | ‘ings 
ine operators, male Turn lasters, hand (including first 
Bed machine : and second lasters), male 
EE ee 4 107 | 48.6 ($0. 730 |$35. 48 1 (4) (1) (4) 
SEE cdecminiliahonntwaccnhd 6 68 | 53.2) .592 | 31.49 1 (1 (4) (4) (4) 
Maryland and Virginia---_-_. 7 46 | 48.6 | .603 | 29.31 3 12 | 50.4 ($0. 674 | $33. 97 
Massachusetts -.....--.-----.- 26 315 | 48.2) .737 | 35. 52 7 234 | 47.8) 1.009 | 48.2 
ee AE eee ree 5 19} 49.7 | .584 | 29.02 1 (4) (1) (*) (4) 
MEIER. <5 bntndpe ccm ennne-dyl 4 ae Bee PES 5 eee ees Dee Re ee 
SE ak eh ae dearenrehewes: 7 188} 49.5} .680 5 2} RRO SER SERRE EY: See ‘diss 
New Hampshire -..-...--..-.- 10 fe 23m. 22 48 2 ae ee eRe Ke SeNT he 
7 SBE Cn a S 4 16 | 45.7] .750 | 34. 28 1 (4) (1) (1) () 
DE Bias donde canons et 20 211 48.2} .715 | 36. 46 12 235 | 46.8) .9401! 43.99 
2 SR EE SER 8 6 63 | 50.0} .837 | 41.85 3 15 | 49.7| .696} 34.59 
Pennsylvania - -.--.---.-..-.-- ll 54} 51.5) .603 | 31.05 4 155 | 48.2) .728| 35.09 
et aD EE ll 78 | 49.5] .732 | 36.23 2 40| 46.8] .704 | 32.95 
ER eat A lace 121 | 1,279 | 49.1 700 | 34.37 35 726 47.7 870 | 41.50 
Goodyear stitchers, male Edge trimmers, male 
SE SERA SREP. 2 33} 48.0 )$0.954 i$45. 79 5 54 48.6 |$0. 844 | $41. 02 
OSS SE aS CLE 4 14} 52.0; .538 | 27.98 6 47 | 53.4] .571 | 30.49 
pee OS EG ES EER 7 22} 48.6] .693 | 33. 68 7 34 | 49.1 | .672] 33.00 
Massachusetts. ...........-... 20 122 | 48.1] .825 | 39. 68 23 197 | 48.1] .877| 4218 
iti pimp dentcnnidel 4 7} 49.7] .636 |} 31.61 5 6| 49.71 .810}] 40.26 
Minnesota. ........-__- EM & S 3 5 | 48.0] .720 | 34. 56 4 9; 50.0] .5938] 29.90 
BPS ERR SSeS Be - 4 46 | 49.7} .678 | 33.70 7 87 | 49.4] .701 | 3463 
New Hampshire ---......---_- 6 41] 48.5] .683 | 33.13 9 58 | 49.5] .719} 35.50 
_ = eee Gees 5 3 6} 46.0} .857 | 39.42 4 7| 46.4] .886}] 41.11 
SG ET CES & 18 117 | 48.3] .821 | 39.65 23 162; 48.31] .831 40.14 
Sal RE Peay & 6 27} 49.9) .910 | 45.41 7 58 | 49.9] .807 | 40.26 
See Sa © ll 36} 51.4] .638 | 32.79 ll 47} 50.8] .689) 35.00 
ES EE PP 10 36} 49.5] .738 | 36.53 ll 42| 49.6] .814] 40.37 
So aes ae 2! 98 517 | 48.91! .776 | 37.95 127 808 | 49.2] .785! 38.62 
Edge setters, male Treers, hand and machine, male 
| SES Ee ee 5 57 | 48.5 |$0. 772 |$37. 44 5 26} 49.0 |$0. 565 | $27. 69 
DE tdi eminmimrename 6 46 | 53.4 | .582 | 31.08 6 74) 53.4) .470} 25.10 
Maryland and Virginia-_-...___ 7 29 | 49.0) .739 | 36.21 7 43 | 48.9] .516] 25.23 
Massachusetts ................ 28 196 | 48.1] .848 | 40.79 28 346 | 48.2] .710] 3422 
99? RSE E 5 5 | 49.6) .693 | 34.37 3 8; 50.0] .5383 | 26.65 
iain chine ann cine déd— 4 9} 49.3) .626 | 30.864 4 13} 50.8| .463 | 23.52 
li lll 7 81] 494] .696 | 34.38 6 150 | 49.6] .568] 28.17 
New Hampshire. ........_..__ 10 47} 49.5 | .670 | 33.17 10 106 | 49.7] .568] 28.23 
See 4 10} 46.3 | .812 | 37.60 4 12} 46.4] .773| 35.87 
3 S SRE RRRETE SESE 23 143 | 48.2] .806 | 38.85 18 174 | 47,9] .632] 30.27 
EN PRT EI ae 7 55} 49.9} .815 4 40. 67 4 43} 49.9) .517] 25.380 
Pennsylvania. ..............- il 49] 50.3] .658 | 33.10 11 57] 50.9] .514] 26.16 
mer’ 12 38} 48.9} .808 | 39 51 8 36 | 48.9) .688 | 33.64 
Wee eet ES 129 765} 49.11 .766 | 37.61 114] 1,088; 49.2) .611 | 30.06 
1 Data for only one establishment uot shown here but included in total. > 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 15 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, BY SEX AND STATE, 1926—Continued 































































































=—= 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver. 
Num-|Num-| age | AY! “age | Num-| Num- ane char Py 
ber of| ber of} full- | OC | full- | ber of| ber of} full- | 88° | fj), 
State estab-| em- | time in time | estab-}| em- } time re a time 
lish- | ploy- | hours oar weekly Mish: ploy- | hours my weekly 
ments} ees per earn- | men ees per earn. 
week | 2OUr | ings week | Dour ~~ 
| 
Repairers (not cobblers) (includ; 
Treers, hand and machine, female tip fixers and scourers), male Og 
: secirinnal 
ener: wee 5 78 | 48.6 |$0.447 |$21. 72 5 9] 48.9 $0. 440 | $21.9 
DEL 5 dohetinenitiodmadee arte 1 () (1) () (1) 1 (?) (') @) | @) 
Maryland and Virginia_-_-__-__- 1 (4) () (1) () 2 3} 50.2) .432/) 21% 
Massachusetts ____.........-..- 4 35 | 48.0] .424 | 20.35 9 17| 48.1) .575 | 27% 
es SESS eee 2 4| 49.5] .331 | 16.38 2 2} 50.0) .542) a7 
RES RR 08 3 7| 50.6| .386 | 19.53 i; @® ¢) Q) | @ 
on eee 4 48.1 . 395 | 19.00 2- 48.5) .362/ 17 % 
New Hampshire. -__-.__...__-. 1 () (1) () () 1 (') () C) | @ 
ee. aR RS Reever Se oo a Bie ee 3 46.0) .549 | 25.9 
SE BNI cd pirpocreneso otis 9 43 | 49.8] .461 | 22.96 14 49} 46.8) .708| 3.4 
Ohio. -_...-- idavbnoeaaetheaee 6 40 | 49.9] .439 | 21.91 1 (‘) (?) () | @ 
dE oe 2 2) 52.0] .522 | 27.14 8 24; 50.4) .543 | on 
RE SE TS 5 48 48.8] .345 | 16.84 4 8} 48.6] .577) 2u 
Me baisbansidaiideniecna. 43 302; 49.0) .419 | 20.53 53 128 | 48.2] .504 | 24 
Repairers (not cobblers) (including | 
tip fixers and scourers), female 
al 
EE a eee 5 102 49.0 \so. 350 $17.15 
SPSS SS ee 6 53 53.6 . 362 | 19. 40 
Maryland and Virginia_-__-___- 5 41} 48.6] .294| 14.29 
Massachusetts.__........_.__- 27 233 | 47.9] .481 | 23.04 
ES ee ES. 2 4) 50.0] .268 | 13.40 
Mirinesotea...a.<............. 3 26} 53.1] .246 | 13.06 
2 SR 7 103 | 49.0] .311 | 15.24 
New Hampshire _-_-.........- 10 94] 49.5} .396 | 19.60 
OR a a ee 1} @ (*) (?) (1) 
BR, RR ee eee 21 136 | 47.7} .419 | 19.99 
SRST pa a i 7 29} 49.9] .392/ 19.56 
OES EE SERS O 7 51 | 49.3 | .337 | 16.26 
sg RE a ae = 9 46 | 48.8] .345 | 16.84 
TN aettaie am: SA 110| 925} 49.0 | . 388 | 19. 01 

















1 Data for only one establishment not shown here but included in total. 


Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor, January 1, 1927 


HE term common labor has many interpretations among dif- 
ferent industries, and even among different localities or plants 
in the same industry. Many employers make a practice of 

increasing the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated length of service, 
provided a sufficient degree of fitness for the job has been developed; 
otherwise the employee is a aps Owing to these difficulties in 
the way of securing comparable data as to wage rates for common 
labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has confined these statistics to 
entrance rates alone—that is, the data here presented are based on 
rates of pay per hour given unskilled adult male common laborers 
when first hired. 
This survey is limited to 13 important industries, which requir 
considerable numbers of common laborers. Some establishments 
have reported two rates—for example, one for the 10-hour day and 
one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored or Mexican 
workers; these distinctions have not been maintained in the tabv- 
lated data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates are shown 
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‘SIN for those geographic divisions where there are large numbers of 
colored or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are shown for 
localities where an 8-hour day is more or less prevalent. 


ps The industries included and the number of common laborers 
full. eported in each on January 1, 1927, are as follows: 
time r p ? ? 
ca pO SIOORETSATEE CORT ARPT Pe ie LLG a 7, 203 
ings Brick, tile; and terra cotta... .--.-..............---.- 3, 141 
il ED GLbith Sastilibe «<= he hrdethachandies ad Aaitinies ots Oo ~ = ore 1, 790 
ding Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__-_-________ 3, 499 
ile Foundry and machine-shop products__....._._._.____- 10, 173 
is I ig Ga tw cate eae ehahn m enaeth tes Gianna ak asta case sis on ee 20, 139 
$21.3 nS wens alate BG ate Sabrent Mil hes ws age Rallis lookin cane 2, 579 
ne RE RISE, et OE GE eee 11, 143 
27. tf SEER Ne SERN be ate AG pf 88 EET Dp cy eee 8, 473 
21. NS te hk at wth is cimip im > Kiddo mene ae see 3, 598 
tn Slaughtering and meat packing. _____________________- 5, 927 
(1) NERS A aa GR, J SRT A Ts aa ip Reece ad 10, 561 
> EOE, OT See 28, 888 
as RMR ET STD vee Sel as Say ee ae 117, 114 
a The number of common laborers reported in each geographic divi- 
__§™ sion is as follows: 
ee MONON. 0. 6 20 a Usk eee eB Ok BURL de le 7,121 
— FES Aa a eS ae oe 30, 627 
a ree a ee ey ae en ene ee 31, 833 
eaeey UOUGms QJOMROSE 2. 206 26. dk sk Zh Sod. Len ewecowe 6, 726 
i Se tee eee te i ccembenececaus 12, 825 
SE EO Pn eee ae ane > 6, 552 
is Ct <M... Gd ob Sika vedhe celina womcwewats 7, 146 
EEE eee eS aE eS ee eee eae 3, 901 
SDD nen A enticley dine baie he dunedibhe dilbeekencacnelad 10, 383 
Re ae ee RS OR PS Re Po ee 117, 114 


The weighted average rate for the several industries combined is 
43.2 cents, the lowest and highest rates reported being 15 cents and 
$1.125, respectively. The 15 cent rate appears in the East South 
Central division of the brick, tile, and terra cotta industry, and in the 
South Atlantic division of the sawmill industry, while the $1.125 rate 
is found in the Middle Atlantic division of general contracting. 

The highest average rate in any of the industries, 49.8 cents, appears 


27 
dif- 





ants in general contracting, and the lowest average rate, 33.4 cents, appears 
e of in the sawmill industry. 

vice, The average rate for January 1, 1927, 43.2 cents, is slightly lower 
ped; than the average rate of October 1, 1926, which was 43.4 cents. The 
's inf average rate of July 1, 1926, was 42.8 cents. 

mon By omitting the date for general contracting, which was first 
es to included in these compilations on July 1, 1926, average entrance 
d on @@ rates for the periods studied are as follows: 

orers Cents: 

gem, 1, 1000. 2... dh ebowua DUS EN Oe 40. 2 

bs i 40. 5 

juire Ss wc os ch sn ns Goapancicn piehimapopeasain  nteeenelacai 40. 9 

Lents i a iN, oad maine be bapa nema bia eee 40. 9 

and PRE 5) sin aig ade nck auipbamnenic auibbetaien 41.0 
ol The table following shows for each industry the high, low, and 
2 a average rates in each geographic division and in the United States 


as a whole. 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR, JANUARY 1, 1927 


[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common labor| 





























r ———- 
Geographic divisions 
United) | oN sce 
Industry vr wong Mid- | East | West |South| East | West | 
States | Noe-| de |North|North| At- |South/South|Moun,| p,. 
land At- Cen- Cen- lan- Cen- Cen- tain | Cifie 
lantic| tral tral tic | tral | tral | 
Automobiles: Cents | Cents| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents} Cents| Cents | Cons, 
ET ae ea Lee: SF eee 40.0 35. 0 BO. @ bnccuchieadiwdintae dd “> 50.0 
cal al a PIE se a ie hear a Gn 6 t1u-- 62.5 62.5 _ § 2 ass BOO ETS = 
\ See ee 45.6 }...22- C9 GAS}: BO 2 iss Sok tasd.seee me 3.9 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
le li et a AR 15.0 | 40.0} 36.0] 33.0] 27.0] 17.5 | 15.0] 25.0} 38.5) 399 
a stesiacs-meo eee paar 55.6 | 50.0 55. 6 50.0 40.0 | 40.0 | 37.0 | 37.5 40.0 0 
0 a eee 49.2 | 44.1 49.9 39. 1 31.7 | 29.9 | 24.9 | 28.3 39. 5 4 
Cement: 
es a eee , 2 ene 35. 0 35. 0 t {oe 26.0 | 25.0 }..___. 34.0 
ee if Seta 45.0 43.0 | re 30.0 | 28.0 j.-..__- 60.0 
Gy aaa ee 90,6 fcc. 43.9; 40.2| 35.0 )_....- aa | ee j.-....-. 50.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies: | 
et alae Rhee elebae 31.01 31.0] 40 39.0] 85.0] 40.0 |.-...-|.....JJ-. 
a ‘pesaliead 52.0 | 48.0 51.0 52.0 40.0 | 40.0 fencanelabenwel-n-----|---... 
Pei oo ae is. 43.0 2 41.4 43.9 ft eS GROSS RECRR! ORE 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts: | 
RE RE aa aa es 17.5 | 33.0 30. 0 34.0 35.0 | 17.5 | 22.5 | 22.5 35.0 | 44.0 
High______- saa theeiehidicioemtaiadih deal | 66.0 | 45.0 50. 0 55. 0 55.0 | 45.0 | 40.0 | 31.3 40. 0 
PE See a aes Bi | $383.7) 30.4) 41.8] 41.1] 40.3 | 27.3 | 30.6) 27.7] 38.3) 506 
Iron and steel: | 
8 et rons 20.0 | 35.0; 30.0] 35.0] 35.0] 20.0 | 23.5 j______ 41.0] 4 
iS & 50.0 | 45.0 50. 0 50. 0 35.0 | 44.0 | 31.0 }_____. 49.0 
PR i a ios Seki... 225 | 42.7/ 40.41 428] 443| 35.0) 37.3) 24]... 48.81 4 
Leather: 
EE Se ee 22.5 47.9 33. 3 Gb. O ta-555,- 7 at a he > am 44.0) 
il ER ee 54.2 | 54.2 50.0 G6. 6 16-52-08 | 40.0 | 33.0 }._____}.--- ‘ 48.8 
SE ES eee eS 43.1 | 50.3 43.8 2 O83. 6 | Sl. @ be guiicts..- 18. § 
Lumber (sawmills): | 
nb dan comadeuns deudw st 15.0 | 33.3 30. 0 30.0 $2.5 | 15.0 | 16.5 | 20.0 40.0 34.0 
ah incall nsdn an cine ese 62.5 | 34.0 40.0 62. 5 35.0 | 35.0 | 25.0 | 33.0 45. 0 
Ro Kencendibiwcsacds 33.4 | 33.6 37.6 35.7 34.4 | 25.7 | 21.3 | 24.0 43.3 42.7 
Paper ~a9q pulp: 
it ahinaisan seamen ence enttidesegdcinin epapen skies 22.5 | 38.0 35. 0 35.0 35.0 | 30.0 | 22.5 j.....-]-.-- 4), 
High FSG Ee TERS OG ROE SET YS 56.3 | 50.0} 50.0} 54.0) 40.0) 38.3} 33.5 }-_____|------- 5 
ns weer eae See 43.8 | 46.6 | 41.7 44.9 98.3 | 36.24 24.0 4.s....)...-..- 42.8 
re refining: 
pe emmnaes Ee F Saccen-cosse} 690.0 ju----| 46.9) 562.0] 50.0) 30.0)--....| 90.0) 55.0) 
High La gate wiied disci télpoelpe avec telghaeiag Al Ge i540 53. 0 50. 0 60.0 | S26 i.....- 50.0 55.0 | ¢ 
Lachlan ai <a boleh abd ch chewslecch tl 46.4 }......| 48.2 50. 0 50.0 | 44.2 |_.____j 40.1 55.0) 62.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing: 
FP and neti vn cdocsépeceva 37.5 | 38.0) 40.0) 37.5) 39.0] 40.0 j-.___- $7.5] 40.0) 40.0 
High As esate i ap tales Saleslityn ati thattg dh 50.0 | 50.0 45.0 45.0; 43.0) 40.0 }-___- 37.5 40.0; 45.0 
I oss neglhisiciianst didi aamaindael 41.9 | 41.8 43.4 41.7 42.3 | 40.0 j...-_. 37.5 40.0; 42.1 
Public utilities: i 
a ei aaa ld A aaa 20.0 | 40.0} 30.0 32.5 | 30.0 | 20.0) 25.0} 27.0 35. 0 | 
BESS 2) oo AP ers SPF i 56.3 | 50.0] 563] 55.0| 40.0! 45.0) 40.0] 33.3 | 35.0 
Fics in Diino nismreeiiin 39.4 | 45.4 | 43.2) 46.3 | 33.7 | 34.7 | 27.9] 20.6) 35.0 
General contracting: 2 
OW - 6 concn tinicdoctimonivasssu 20.0 | 40.0} 30.0; 30.0) 32.5) 20.0) 20.01} 20.0} 35.0 
REP ARE SR” 112.5 | 75.0} 112.5} 90.0); 85.0! 62.5) 40.0) 50.0] 62.5 
RWG 55 AsSss SS 49.8 | 60.0 57.3 63.3 43.4 | 34.4 | 28.8] 35.4 46.9 
All industries 
Tes OSCE: Ne eed 2 oS E 15.0 | 31. 80.0} 30.0)| 27.0) 15.0} 15.0] 20.0) 35.0 
TE i ncninkteenesmnne ated 112.5 4 75.0 | 112.5 90.0; 85.0} 6251400) 50.0; 62.5 
FN Se ee 43.2 | 47. 46.8) 47.6) 41.0] 33.0] 27.0] 32.4) 46.3 



































! Including street railways, gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
4 Including building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 
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Wage Rates and Hours Established by Recent Agreements 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers—Minneapolis and St. Paul 


executive board of the International Union of United 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America, 
covering Minneapolis ‘and St. Paul, stated that in those cities are 
5 breweries, 3 malt houses, and 12 soft-drink plants employing about 
400 union members, who are working under an agreement providing 
for 8 hours a day, 6 days a week, with time and a half overtime, at 
the following weekly rates: Brewery workers, $30; brewery and 
soft-drink plant drivers, $28; bottlers, $27; and malt-house workers, 
$33. 


“executive board « recently received from the joint local 


Cloakmakers—New York City 


THE wages in the agreement of the Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit, “and Skirt Manufacturers (Inc.) with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Joint Board of the C loak, 
Skirt, Dress, and Reefer Makers’ Union of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, made November 13, 1926, were increased 
over the agreement of July 16, 1924, the scale in the two agreements 
being as follows: 

July 16, Nov. 13, 

1924 1926 


Cloak and dress cutters iin EO Ue eel Aa $44. 00 $52. 00 
inno sn) cin seed bd cvtdoles Ides mashed Oe, Gaiers euci.- 


II sk in mney bbe pleut chia agi ohare a> We 36. 00 45. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress DUN oe So ib dn oh onseocen 50. 00 55. 00 
Skirt operators HUSpes @ CORY ESOT? tin ld Pw, OTT SS ea he Ee 48. 00 53. 00 
Pee weeenaits ia vas). eS SG. UL SL SG LE 43. 00 48. 00 
Reefer, jacket, and coat TE ERIN, hy RTO, AOI 41. 00 46. 00 
Jacket, coat, and reefer finishers’ helpers.._....._..._.___-_- 32. 00 38. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefers, and dress upper pressers__________-__-_ 42. 00 50. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, ‘and dress under BRAD Bho BLE 37. 50 46. 00 
GiinG SO SWORN il Ss Lc a 38. 00 46. 00 
RS ee ee eee eh ee Pe 37. 50 46. 00 
a i 25. 00 30. 00 
ta dl: OER PR al Caciig » NE: an ag a aaa Ay PO 20. 50 26. 00 
Ge Is) SN eo ii A tks 3s OTe Oe 27. 50 32. 00 
Den Giiete, (bo soo) 20.le ea al 32. 00 36. 00 
I re eae ove = Mare 87.08) <taen ik 
EES LM ETS OR SET, ean. oe 
Bushelmen who also do pinning, marking and general work 

De 28 ED oe ee ee te 34. 00 40. 00 
BeS Picolaiiek OO ote OR pessoa Lied 40. 00 


— makers were increased from $1.30 to $1.50 per hundred button- 
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Firemen and Oilers—New York City 


"THE weekly wages and hours of firemen and oilers of Local No. 56, 
New York City, according to a letter received from the secretary 
of the local, September 16, 1926, are as follows: ; 




































Weekly wages t 
Hours 
: Coal : Der Week ( 
Firemen Helpers passers Oilers , 
.;— i 
Cereal Beverage Co. Association... ....-- $40. 00 $39.00} $36.00 $38. 00 | 48 
Other beverage companies __._-_.......-- $40. 00- 44. 00 |$40. 00- 42. 00 38. 00 40. 00 48 
Newspaper Publishers Association ____-_- WIE Dathvinsentdetiscbinianes 39. 00 48 1 
J. REE Ace Ee Te * A OS SE? SR ees Sees , 
OO SE a ee Ff) es eS eae 4914 : 
8). ke CC aaa eee eS if 9 aati." ae 17.00 |......... 
Milk companies...........-------------- 37. 00 36.50 | 36.00 37.00| 4 | 
CONG GURTNGS DORMER. cide ecntcnpeduss 39. 00-$41.00 | 37. 50-40. 50 |........-- 36. 00-38. 00 | 48 
1 Per day. 
Longshoremen 


ANNUAL agreements have been made by the United States 

Shipping Board, deepwater steamship lines, and contracting 
stevedores with longshoremen’s unions at various ports along the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts. The hourly wages and working hours stated 
in the agreements so far received are as follows: 

Portland, Me-—Handling general cargo, 80 cents (overtime, $1.20): 
wet hides, 95 cents (overtime, $1.35); bulk cargo and nitrate, 85 cents 
(overtime, $1.25); sulphur in bulk, cement, and refrigerated cargo, 
90 cents (overtime, $1.30); grain in bulk, $1.00 (overtime, $1.50); 
work * wrecked and stranded vessels and fire jobs, $1.60 (overtime, 
$2.40). 

Boston.—The rates are the same as in Portland, with additional 
items of 90 cents (overtime, $1.30) for sugar and molasses and 85 cents 
(overtime, $1.25) for coffee. 

New York City.—For handling general cargo, wet hides, and bulk 
cargo, the rate is the same as in Portland; oils, $1.00 (overtime, $1.50); 
explosives down the bay, $1.60 (overtime, $2.40); cargo repairmen, 
90 cents (overtime, $1.50). 

Philadelphia.—General cargo, bulk cargo, and bunkering of ships, 
80 cents (overtime, $1.20); wet hides, 95 cents (overtime, $1.35); 
barrel oil, 95 cents (overtime, $1.40) ; grain, 90 cents (overtime, $1.30); 
explosives and damaged cargo, $1.60 (overtime, $2.40). 

Baltimore—General and bulk cargo (winchmen, deckmen, and 
leaders), 85 cents (overtime, $1.25); holdmen and truckers, 80 cents 
(overtime, $1.20); handling explosives down the bay, same classes, 
$1.65 and $1.60, respectively (overtime, $2.45 and $2.40); handling 
grain, $1.00 (overtime, $1.50). 

Pensacola.—General cargo, 70 cents (overtime, $1.05); bunker 
coal, 50 cents (overtime, 65 cents); creosote products, 80 cents (over- 
time, $1.20); fertilizing products, 60 cents (overtime, 90 cents). 

Gulfport, Miss—General cargo, 70 cents; creosote products, 80 
cents; holders and swingers, $1.06; hookers on, 93 cents; timber 
loaders, 81 cents. 
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At the Texas cities, Houston, Galveston, Texas City, Bolivar, and 
Corpus Christi, the general rate is 80 cents per hour, $1.20 for over- 
time, with 5 cents extra per hour for loading coal, 20 cents extra for 
loading grain, and 10 cents extra for handling many enumerated 
commodities. 

For tallying and checking in Portland, New York, and Baltimore, 
the rates are $6.00 a day and $1.20 per hour for overtime. 

Forty-four hours constitute a week’s work in the Atlantic coast 
cities; 44 hours a week in April, May, June, and July, and 48 hours 
the rest of the year in the Texas cities; and 48 hours the year around 
in Pensacola and Gulfport. 

The Portland agreement is effective October 20, 1926, to October 
1, 1927; the Philadelphia agreement, January 1, 1927, to September 
30, 1927; that for Gulfport, August 17, 1926, for one year; all others, 
October 1, 1926, for one year. 


Machinists—Washington, D. C. 


THE rate of pay for machinists or mechanics in Lodge No. 193, 
Washington, D. C., according to the agreement in effect January 


om 3, 1927, is $1 per hour, with double time for overtime, Sundays, and 
ae holidays. 
sted Plasterers—Steubenville, Ohio 


[N A letter received from the business agent of Plasterers’ Local 

No. 375, Steubenville, Ohio, the statement is made that the plas- 
terers in that district receive $1.62 per hour and cement finishers 
$1.37, with time and one-half after eight hours. 


20): 
ents 
rgo, 


50): 
ime, Plumbers—Jacksonville, Fla. 
= THE wages of plumbers and steam fitters in Jacksonville, Fia., 
; connected with local No. 234, were, by agreement of October 1, . 
sulk 1926, increased from $12 to $13 per day until April 1, 1928, with 
50): double time for Sundays, holidays, and nightwork. The hours 
ion worked per day are eight. | 
Pressmen 
Ips, 
35): F ORT Worth, Tex.—A five-year agreement was made by Pressmen’s 
30); Local No. 47, Fort Worth, Tex., September 19, 1926, the rates 
for journeymen being $7.25 per day or night and for men in charge, 
and $7.75. The hours are eight per day, with time and a half for over- 
ents time. 
Ses, Mobile, Ala.—Local No. 100 of the Pressmen’s Union made a three- 
ling BB year agreement with the newspapers of Mobile, Ala., September 1, 
1926, by which the man in charge is to receive $7.8314 for daywork 
ker and $8 for nightwork; journeymen receive $1 per day less. For 
ver- overtime, time and a half is paid. Beginning January 1, 1928, the 
man in charge is to receive $8.0814 per day, $8.25 per night; journey- 
80 men, $1 per day less. 
ber Oakland, Calif —The newspaper scale in the agreement of Press- 


men’s Local No. 125, made October 25, 1926, 1s: Foremen, day, 


33892°—27 
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$53.50; night, $57.50; pressman in charge, $8.25 per day or night: 


journeymen, $7.912g. The hours are seven and one-half day and 
seven night. 





Quarry Workers—Graniteville, Mo. 


"THE bill of prices agreed upon by Graniteville, Mo., quarry workers 

and quarry owners July 1, 1926, calls for eight hours, with over. 
time at the rate of time and a half. Derrickmen, hoisting engineers, 
steam drillers, air drillers, crusher feeders, grout breakers, wedgemen, 
compressors, firemen, carpenters, hand drillers, and powder handlers 
receive 50 cents per hour; steam drill helpers and unskilled labor, 
371% cents; blacksmiths, 65% cents. 


Ship Carpenters—Portland, Me. 


SHIP Carpenter’s Local No. 1506, of Portland, Me., made an agree- 

ment effective from November 23, 1926, to October 31, 1927, 
providing for 80 cents per hour, $1.20 for overtime, and a 44-hour 
week. 


Steamfitters—Providence, R. I. 


"THE rate for steam fitters employed by the master steam fitters of 

Providence, according to the agreement made between Local 
No. 476 and the employers, August 18, 1926, is $1.25 per hour for 
journeymen and 75 cents per hour for helpers, double time after 
eight hours. The agreement is for three years and calls for a 
44-hour week. 


Stereotypers 


ANTON, Ohio.—An agreement, effective from October 1, 1926, to 

January 1, 1930, was made by the Stereotypers’ Local No. 130 
_ at Canton, Ohio, whereby journeymen receive $48 per week for the 
day shift and $52.50 for the night shift. One dollar is to be added 
to each scale January 1, 1928, and another dollar January 1, 1929. 
Forty-eight hours constitute a week’s work and time and a half is 
paid for overtime. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A three-year agreement, effective July 1, 1926, 
made by the Stereotypers’ Local No. 128 with the newspapers of 
Knoxville, Tenn., provides for an 8-hour day and an overtime rate of 
time and a half. Journeymen receive $6.50 per day and $6.75 per 
night. Foremen receive $7.58 per day on a six-day paper, $8.33 
per night on a seven-night paper, and $7.9824 per day on a six day 
and Saturday night paper. 


Typographical Unions 


A SHLAND, Ky.—A three-year book and job agreement, effective 

October 1, 1926, was made by the Ashland Typographical 
Union, Local No. 787, providing for a 44-hour week, with time and 
a half for overtime and a scale as follows: 
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rht: Date of change Day scale Night scale 
ie CE ES Sous ecgendgapovesauubtoosein $42. 00 $45. 00 
and Reta MMs. 651 1014 ala «bbs eke 43. 00 46. 00 
TEKS cath cinis We bith ded ~ aed gndn 43. 50 46. 50 
I 2 ae 44. 00 47. 00 
I i ee a La 44. 50 47. 50 
es Se ose ne yo whurss tees signpescelgupiniragaaghne 45. 00 48. 00 
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Auburn, N. Y.—A three-year agreement of the Auburn Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 536, made August 1, 1926, contains the follow- 
ing scale of wages, with time and a half for overtime: Job, daywork, 
$35.20; nightwork, $38.20, both for a 44-hour week. Newspaper, 
daywork, $38 for a 48-hour week; nightwork, $41 for a 45-hour 
week. On August 1, 1927, all scales are to be advanced $1. 

Bay City, Mich.—The Bay City Typographical Union, Local No. 
1, on October 10, 1926, made a two-year book and job agreement 
for a 44-hour week at 85 cents per hour for daywork and 90 cents 
for nightwwork, with overtime at time and a half. 

Charleston, S. C.—An agreement of Typographical Union, Local 
No. 43, made on June 5, 1926, with the newspapers of Charleston. 
contains the following scale: 


Night Day 
in Sie be Oe SS aa eeh oublcels $54. 40 $51. 50 
a a Gi ed Woe ee oh 49. 50 46. 50 
5 of nc on ens cae cmt 48. 50 45. 50 
cal tl aS ct RGA RD peop ae ot hie e 46. 50 43. 50 


for 
‘ter 
PS 


This scale is for a 48-hour week, with time and a half for over- 
time. 

Columbus, Ga.—The newspaper scale of Typographical Union No. 
220, in Columbus, Ga., for the year beginning November 1, 1926, 
is $42 per week for daywork and $44.40 for nightwork for hand 
compositors and machine operators, and $44.40 for daywork and 
$46.80 for nightwork for foremen and machinist-operators. This 
scale is for a 48-hour week, with time and a half for overtime. 

Dubuque, Towa.—According to the agreement of Typographical 
Union No. 22, of Dubuque, in effect October 1, 1926, day hands 
receive 85 cents per hour for 44 hours, book and job, and 48 hours, 
newspaper, and the night shift $3 per week additional. 


26. New York City.—According to a letter received from the secretary 
of of Typographia No. 7 (German-American typographical union), of 
of [ae New York City, the three-year agreement made July 1, 1926, contains 
Der the following scale: 

33 Job compositors, daywork, $55; nightwork, $58; newspaper com- 


positors, daywork, $53 after July 1, 1926, $54 after July 1, 1927, 
$55 after July 1, 1928; nightwork, $55.50 after July 1, 1926, $56.50 
after July 1, 1927, $57.50 after July 1, 1928. The day jobmen 
work 44 hours, night jobmen 40 hours, and newspaper men 37% 
hours (5 days or nights of 7144 hours each). The overtime rate is 
time and a half, with double time for Sundays and holidays. A 
bonus of from one to three dollars a week is paid those who do 
translating from English into German. : 
Norwich, N. ¥.—The agreement of Local Union No. 453, of Nor- 
wich, N, Y., effective for one year from September 12, 1926, provides 


ive 
cal 
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for a 44-hour week and time and a half for overtime, the day Work 

rates for hand men, job printers, and linotype operators being ¢39 
per w xg and for foremen, $39. For nightwork $2 per week addition 
Is pak 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The mailers’ scale in a three-year agreemen; 
between the Oklahoma Publishing Co. and Mailers’ Union No 30) 
Oklahoma City, provides for a 48- 7g week and time and a h,|} 
for overtime, the scale being $6.3314 per day for daywork 
$6.581¢ for nightwork. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—A book and job agreement made betw een the 
Union Employing Printers’ Association and Typographical Union, 
Local No. 7, at Pittsburgh, effective September 1, 1926, to Man f 
31, 1928, alls for a 44-hour week, time and a half for overtime to 
m idnig! it aad double time thereafter and for work performed oy 
Saturday after 4.30 p. m. and on holidays, and triple price for over 


and 


8 hours on holidays. The scale of wages is as follows: 

Day Night 
Duet ani jon web. 30. eis she SL i $46. 00 $49. 00 
NII «oc me iii sae Sulsiptinn mec Aeaebw® 46.00 49. 00 
Machine operators (linotype)_._.....-......-.-- 49.00 652. 00 
Monotype key board ANP Ato! aS SSA 47.00 6560. 00 
RS EEE a Seo yt baie 46.00 49. 00 
Linotype mebaininie a abet Oe aos 49.00 = 52. 00 


Saginaw, Mich.—The newspaper scale in the agreement of Locsl 
Union No. 50, Saginaw, effective March 1, 1926, provides for a 
48-hour week, with overtime at the rate of time and a half. The 
scale is $42 per week for daywork and $44.40 for nightwork. 


Upholsterers—Boston, Mass. 


N AGREEMENT of upholsterers in Boston was made Se p- 

tember 1, 1926, requiring a minimum wage of $1 per hour, $35 

per week for cushion fillers and sewing machine operators, and $40 

per week for hardwood finishers, overtime at the rate of time and 
a half to January 1, 1927, and double time thereafter. 


Window Washers—Chicago 


‘THE agreement made between Window Washers Union No. 34 

and the Mutual Window Cleaning Contractors Association o! 
Chicago, October 20, 1926, calls for a 44-hour week, with a guaranty 
of 40 hours each week at $1 per hour, with overtime at the rate of 
time and a half and double time for Sundays and holidays. 





Average Weekly Earnings in New York State Factories, 1914 to 
1926 


HE following table, giving the average weekly earnings in New 
York State factories, 1914 to 1926, is taken from the J pent 
1927, issue of the Industrial Bulletin, Albany, N. Y. (p. 116): 
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PROHIBITION OF NIGHT WORK IN ARGENTINA 95 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE 
FACTORIES, 1914 TO 1926 


[Includes all employees in both office and shop] 


















































| ! } 
Month | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
| | 
| 
a ee ee $12. 44/$13. 53/$15. 28'$16. 81/$23. 03/$26. 52/$27. 61|$24. 43/$26. 21/$27. 81 $28. 30/$29. 05 
February---.---- Lcatuialisae Aeaiings 12. 41} 13. 77) 15.31) 17. 66) 22. 07) 26. 47| 26. 77| 24.17) 25. 87) 27. 73) 27. 96) 28. 61 
Wari. 23.-..2-2-32-- EP inele 12. 65} 13. 96) 15. 79) 18. 71) 22. 20| 27. 87} 26. 97) 24. 57) 26. 92) 28. 16) 28.45) 29. 04 
Apel... ccmsncdndpyens JR RRE: 12, 54} 14. 15} 15. 50) 19. 25) 22. 11) 27. 80} 26. 20) 24. 15) 27. 00) 27. 70! 27. 67) 28. 85 
May's cesGakdee teas Coa ae 12. 74} 14. 24) 16. 08) 19. 91) 22. 23) 28. 45) 25. 86] 24. 59) 27. 63] 27. 56/ 28. 07) 28. 69 
JUNO ndedsddeodn nari $12. 70} 12. 81) 14. 41) 16. 20) 20. 44) 22. 51) 28. 77| 25. 71) 24. 91) 27. 87| 27. 21) 27. 94) 28. 99 
JOLY. wasedeonentn’ | 12. 54) 12. 66) 14. 11) 16. 17) 20.78) 23. 10) 28. 49! 25. 26) 24. 77] 27. 54/ 27. 06) 27. 98] 28. 81 
Angst... ... aesae | 12. 53} 12. 89] 14. 44! 16. 44| 21. 23) 23. 85) 28. 71) 25. 43) 25. 10) 27. 12) 27. 40) 28. 16) 28. 36 
September. ---------- 12. 48) 12. 86) 14. 87) 16.97) 22. 31) 24. 83] 28. 73) 25. 07) 25. 71) 27. 41) 28. 05) 28. 33) 29. 31 
Comite. 3 <sa0+~ | 12. 26) 13. 30) 14. 95) 17. 33) 22. 34) 24. 41) 28. 93) 24. 53) 25. 61) 27. 72) 27. 53) 28. 57) 29. 35 
November..-.-..---- | 12. 32] 13. 45| 15. 16| 17. 69) 21. 60) 25. 37/ 28. 70| 24. 32} 26. 04] 27. 64| 27. 66| 28. 67| 29. 15 
December... ...-.---- | 12. 56} 13. 49) 15. 51) 17. 71) 23.18! 26. 32] 28. 35) 24. 91) 26. 39! 27. 98] 28. 25) 29. 05) 29. 47 
Average.....-- | 12. 48) 12. 85} 14. 43) 16. "i 20. 35) 23. 50} 28.15] 25. i 25. 04) 27. “a 27.68, 28. 26) 29. 02 
j i } ! I ' 





Prohibition of Night Work in Argentine Bakeries ' 


N NOVEMBER 29, 1926, the President of Argentina signed a 
() decree making effective a law (No. 11,338) which prohibits 
night work (i. e., work between 9. p. m. and 5 a. m.) in 
bakeries, confectioners’ establishments, and similar undertakings 
throughout the territory of the Republic. The prohibition covers 
all work directly or indirectly involved in this industry. 

The executive may authorize work during these hours, provided 
it is necessary to the public interest, under the following conditions: 
(1) When it ts agreeable to both the employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations; (2) when the workers are not employed for more than 8 hours 
a day and 48 hours a week; (3) when the sanitary conditions of the 
shops are entirely satisfactory. 

A copy of this law must be posted in a conspicuous place on the 
premises of the establishments covered by this law. 

Employers who violate its provisions are to be punished by a fine 
of 100 pesos ? for each person unlawfully employed. 

The regulative decree * of the above-mentioned law, which was 
drafted by the Minister of the Interior and signed by the President, 
confers on the National Labor Department of Buenos Aires the right 
to grant under specified circumstances exemptions from this law to 
establishments manufacturing bread by machinery. These may be 
granted exemption: (1) When, by reason of force majeure, a decrease 
in production occurs which hinders the regular working of the in- 
dustry; (2) in emergencies in. order to meet national needs; (3) in 
order to satisfy urgent requirements for public institutions such as 
almshouses, hospitals, or schools; (4) when, by reason of an accident, 
the working of the machinery is interrupted during the daytime. 

Exemptions will be granted only on applications to the authorities, 
a by a statement of the ground on which exemption is 
asked. , 





1Argentina. Museo Social Argentino, Boletin, Buenos Aires, November, 1926, p. 431, and report from 
the American Ambassador, Peter Jay, at Buenos Aires, dated Dec. 11, 1926. 

2 Peso at par=96.48 cents; average exchange rate in 1925=91.38 cents. 

’ Asociacion del Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios, Buenos Aires, Dec. 20, 1926, pp. 566, 567. 
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Wages in Parahyba, Brazil, 1925 and 1926 


HE following table showing the daily wage rates prevailing in 

Es various occupations in the State of Parahyba, Brazil, in 1925 

and 1926, is taken from a report of United States consul, 
Digby Willson, dated December 12, 1926: 


DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN PARAHYBA, BRAZIL, 1925 AND 109% 


{Average exchange rate of milreis in 1925=12.2 cents and in 1926=14.44 cents] 








Dry-land work Marsh work 





Occupation 
1925 





U. S. cur- U. S. cur- 
rency rency 

Locksmiths___._-- $1. 22-1. 83 $1. 44-2. 
Sugar experts 1, 22-1. 46 1. 44-1, 
Molasses experts -j 3. .43- .49 . .43-. 
Tae 1. 10-1. 22 1. 16-1. 
Carpenters - 98-1. 46 . 87-L. 
Engineers - 61 : 
Chauffeurs_---..-- - 61- . 85 . 58-. 
Quarrymen.-.--_-..- - 49- .73 | 3. -51-. 
Plowmen.- ..-...-- - 49- .61 -58-. 
isti - 4. -43- .55 -43-. 
-37- .43 - 36-. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
January, 1927 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.7 per 
5 cent in January, 1927, as compared with December, 1926, and 
pay-roll totals decreased 4.9 per cent. Inventory taking and 
repairs customarily slow down factory operations in January and are 
accountable for a major part of the decreases in this instance. 

Both employment and pay-roll totals were a little more than 3 per 
cent lower in January, 1927, than in January, 1926. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
January, 1927, is 89.4, as compared with 90.9 for December, 1926, 
and 92.3 for January, 1926; the weighted index for pay-roll totals 
for January, 1927, is 90.9, as compared with 95.6 for December, 1926, 
and 93.9 for January, 1926. 

This report is based upon returns from 10,318 establishments in 54 
manufacturing industries, having in January 2,930,842 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $74,489,880. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in December, 1926, and 
January, 1927 


SEVENTEEN of the fifty-four separate industries reported gains in 


employment in January, the increases being largely seasonal and 
for the most part small. The decreases in employment likewise were 
largely of a seasonal character. The changes in pay-roll totals in 
the main followed changes in employment, although they were 
mostly of considerably greater volume, as shown in the following 
statement relating to the largest industries included in this report: 





Per cent of change, 
January, 1927, as 
compared with De- 


Industry cember, 1926, in— 





Employ- | Pay-roll 
ment totals 





ROO ONG UO ai ad nc ith ddd ene duibebenadnte —1.8 —6.3 
Foundry and machine-shop products. ----.-..... —1.3 —4,4 
Steam-railroad car building and repairing ---__.- —3.0 —7.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-- —2.7 —4.1 
DRIES dniiencnidchthdagkemiitiabbwenadl +0. 2 —15.7 
CY EE 8 ob chitin cube dibin dphane esl +0. 7 —0.8 
RA TAI ns Sethi cicncieico dice cassull —5,2 —9.7 
NA ETS SA SOE PE OTC TRE. +1.7 +2.1 

















The leather group of industries in January, 1927, increased 1% per 


| cent both in employment and pay-roll totals, while the chemical and 


textile groups made smaller gains in employment and fell off some- 
what in pay-roll totals. The remaining 9 groups show decreases in 
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both items, the outstanding losses being in the tobacco, the stone. 
clay, and class, and the lumber groups. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions showed decreases in emp|oy- 
ment and in pay-roll totals in January, 1927. The Pacific pence 
reported a drop of 3.7 per cent in employment and a drop of 7.1 
cent in amount of pay roll. The New England States repo 
decreases of only 0.8 per cent and 1.6 per cent in the two item: 
The South Atlantic States showed the smallest loss in employme:t 
0.7 per cent—and. the East North Central States showed the grea (es; 
decrease in pay-roll totals—8.1 per cent. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to al 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads 


drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of Table 1 and Table 3. 


TABLE i.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN [DENTi 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1926, AND JANU: 


1927 





| 


Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
| Estab- | Per 


cent of 


Industry | lish- 
| 
| 


| ments 


Decem- 
ber, 1926 | 
' 


| 
| January, | 


change 
1927 | 


December, 


1926 





Food and kindred products ___| 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
RT RE ie pee eae 
Conféctionery 

Ice cream 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products ___- 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goeds 
9S ees ee ae ee 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 
Carpets and rugs...........-- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- 
Clothing, men’s__-....-----.- 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods- - --- 


Iron and steel and their prod- 


Cast-iron pipe- 

Structural ironwork 

Foundry and machine-shop 
products...-... waiaie- heute 

Hi dw are 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appara- 
SOE, «co sikahetiteseeegeahts 

Stoves 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
PURMee.. 2850 oss ee hcde 


Paper and printing. 
Paper and pulp 


Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Footnotes at end of table. 





1, 483 


194 | 
256 | 
192 | 
343 | 


483 
15 


1, 836 


244 
193 
199 
29 
95 
283 
88 
176 
68 


461 | 





202,638 


84, 125 
34, 084 
7, 966 
15, 638 
51, 424 
9, 401 


600, 262 
230, 849 | 
82, 220 
56, 462 
66, 474 
24, 300 
30, 562 
60, 779 
20, 864 
17, 294 
10, 398 





681, 273 
7 77 , 937 
14, 366 
23, 439 


246, 677 
33, 284 


31, 359 | 


198, 874 | @) 


84, 118 
31, 271 | 
7, 759 
15, 314 
50, 722 | 
9, 690 | 


600, 331 | 

232, 386 
81, 238 | 
55, 834 | 
66, 147 j 
24, 535 | 
30, 409 
60, 088 
20, 679 | 
18, 241 | 
10, 774 


669, 717 
272, 958 
14, 112 
22, 391 


243, 535 
33, 418 
31, 053 


38, 552 
13, 698 


203, 489 
115, 525 
29, 621 
58, 343 
122, 390 
28, 756 
93, 634 
172, 839 
56, 084 





$5, 203, 967 


2, 202, 017 
648, 880 
261, 646 
404, 789 

1, 396, 991 
289, 644 


12, 005, 352 
3, 809, 583 
1, 583, 644 
1, 198, 541 
1, 528, 643 

676, 155 
750, 308 
1, 461, 684 
336, 515 
421, 212 
239, 067 


20,508, 007 
8, 636, 965 
338, 317 
699, 334 


7, 426, 626 
556, 953 


989, 842 


1, 111, 892 
448, 078 


4, 750, 669 
2, 482, 360 

759, 768 
1, 508, 541 


2, 728, 179 
728, 240 
1, 994, 939 


5, 758, 852 
1, 526, 546 

467, 365 
1, 678, 150 





2, 086, 791 





January, 
1927 


$5, 662, 210 


2, 172, 699 
580, 936 
256, 148 
398, 678 

l, 368, 436 
285, 313 


11, 834, i14 
3, 779, 263 
1, 524, 715 
1, 149, 385 
1, 492, 027 

656, 666 
740, 305 
1, 462, 177 
326, 922 
452, 158 
250, 496 


19, 400, 541 | 
8, 089, 946 
317, 363 | 


625, 921 | 
7, 101, 381 | 
842, 577 | 
948, 573 


1, 106, 619 
368, 161 


| 

4, 296, 398 | 
2, 241, 829 
696, 302 

1, 352, 267 


2, 366, 741 
730, 294 
2, 036, 447 


5, 583, 023 
1, 485, 361 

3, 271 
1, 642, 990 
2, 021, 401 
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qaste 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1926, AND JANUARY, 


1927—Continued 
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Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Per Per 
Industry cent of cent of 
Decem- | January, | change | December,} January, | change 
ber, 1926 1927 1926 9 
Chemicals and allied products. | 91,3568 | 92,336 | () 2,711,253 | 2,655,614 | () 
CHR edwin sccccecivc 30, 629 30, 529 —0.3 834, 095 818, 130 —1.9 
Fertilizers ----- ge ewscwennecces 7, 831 8, 493 +8. 5 160, 259 165, 483 +3.3 
Petroleum refining...........- | 52,898 53,314 | +0.8] 1,716,899 | 1,672,001 —2.6 
stone, day, and glass prod- | 
eS OS Oe | 109,743 | 101,639 (4) 2,919,361 | 2,559,488 (4) 
CON cniedccnnswcesnseck | 25, 447 23, 683 —6.9 732, 637 643, 763 —12,1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-_-_- 30, 773 28,555 | —7.2 795, 758 699, 924 —12.0 
a SS ee | 42,291 11, 902 —3.2 329, 738 284, 909 —13.6 
GIR A dlctincanconnavttileiis | 41,232! 37,499] -—9.1]| 1,061,228 930,892 | —12.3 
Metal produets, other than 
iron and steel______________-_- 51, 816 51, 619 (1) 1,404,579 | 1,342,353 (1) 
Stamped and enameled ware-. 18, 345 17, 754 —3.2 451, 445 413, 394 —8,4 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
Es hankenckieek wool 33, 471 33, 265 —0.6 953, 134 928, 959 —2.5 
Tobaceo products... __......---- 43, 688 39, 715 (1) 787, 014 691, 140 3) 
Chewing and smoking tobac- 
SS EEE 8, 475 8, 526 +0. 6 130, 129 141,113 +8. 4 
Cigars and cigarettes -.......-! 35, 213 31,189 | —11.4 656, 885 550, 027 —16.3 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
alas eie db eiapded asco 427,148 | 423,078 (@) 12, 486, 227 | 10,949, 847 (*) 
Autegmomiles. i). .22-4. 225k 262,268 | 262,662) +0.2| 7,497,198 | 6,317, 645 —15.7 
Carriages and wagons-_-____-.--. 1, 593 1, 438 —9.7 36, 150 33, O72 —8. 5 
Car building and repairing, | 
electrie-railroad........--.-- 26, 244 26,0383 | —0.8 824, 445 797, 8836 —3.2 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad_............- 137, 043 132, 945 —3.0 | 4,128,434 | 3,801, 244 —7.9 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 258,195 | 255,415 (4) 7,592,689 | 7,354,431 () 
Agricultural implements-_-_-_- 26,298 | 26,334 +0. 1 764, 448 735, 196 —3.8 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies... ......) 122,690 | 119,360 | -—2.7)| 3,594,725 | 3, 446, 642 —4.1 
Pianos and organs.........--- } 7, 511 7, 216 —3.9 237, 740 204, 481 —14.0 
Rubber boots and shoes_----- 17,931 | 18,177 +1.4 | 464, 798 462, 368 —. 5 
Automobile tires.............- 52, 424 52,707 | +0.5 | 1,594,828] 1,581,315 —0.8 
Shipbuilding, steel..........-- 31, 341 31, 621 +0. 9 | 936, 159 924, 409 —1.3 
All industries.............. 10,318 2, 975,911 2, 936, 842 | () | 78,851,149 | 74, 489, 880 () 
} 
Recapiiulation by Geographic Divisions 
—__—. P a Selpieccene 7 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
New England. ............:..-- J 425,942 | 422,632 | —O.8 |$10, 418, 989 ($10, 251, 782 | —1.6 
Middle Atlantic___............-.- 846,569 | 828,791 | —2.1 | 24,311,261 | 23, 218, 328 —4.5 
Kast North Central..............- 931, 804 | 921,982 | -—1.1 | 26,877, 405 | 24, 693, 168 —8. ] 
W est North Central.............. 155, 269 | 152,218; -—2.01} 8,869,825! 3,700, 624 —4,4 
South Atlantic. .................. | 278, 768 | 276,856 | —0.7 | 5,402,786 | 5,127,351 —5.1 
East South Central..............- 109, 287 | 106,733 | —2.3 | 2,179,222 2,056,022 —5.7 
West South Central___......._.-- | 89, 870 88, 135 —1.9 1, 942, 873 1, 851, 051 —4.7 
SRI AS 2 me Se 27,306 | 26,555| —28 762, 828 723, 207 —5.2 
PA ohn nennattivenal 111,096 | 106,940 | -—3.7| 3,085,960 | 2,868, 347 —7.1 
All divisioms...........-... 2, 975, 911 % 930, 842 (4) 78, 851, 149 | 74, 489, 880 (@) 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
NS isis abe bint come iaunial eT Srey Sree 3 $244,936,930 |.....-.- 
I iitisn coccinea bsedstscuas 1, 756, 933 —3.0 3 245, 350, 107 +0. 2 





1The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figuresin the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may rep- 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
* Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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TaBLe 2.—PER OENTS OF CHANGE, DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1927, 12 GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers ot 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 








Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
December, 1926, to December, 1926, to 
January, 1927 January, 1927 








as 


Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay of pay 
roll roll roll roll 





Food and kindred products-_-. 
Textiles and their products --_- 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
0 eee ee ae 
Lumber and its products 
Leather and its products 
Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 


| 
no 


—2.6 || Metal products, other than 

—0.4 iron and steel 

Tobacco products 

—5.6 || Vehicles for land transporta- 

—9. 6 tion 

+1.5 

—3.1 

—1. 5 |} 

—12.4 
| 


t, 





I+1+1 1 
alata wl ol on 
WCWNIAwDOo ar 























Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in January, 1927, and 
January, 1926 


"THE volume of employment in manufacturing establishments was 

3.1 per cent smaller in January, 1927, than in January, 1926, 
and employees’ total earnings in one week were 3.2 per cent less, 
The one outstanding improvement in conditions, over the year’s 
interval, was in the sod shipbuilding industry, which reported a 


gain of 18.5 per cent in employment and a gain of 21.2 per cent in 
employees’ earnings. Other industries showing improvement in 


both items were: Baking, cotton goods, women’s clothing, structural 
ironwork, leather, printing, chemicals, petroleum refining, and 
chewing and smoking tobacco. 

The most noticeable decreases in January, 1927, as compared with 
January, 1926, were in two vehicle industries—carriages and wagons 
and automobiles—the first having dropped one-third of its employees 
and the second one-fifth of its employees. Other large decreases 
were in agricultural implements, stamped and*enameled ware, mill- 
work, steam fittings, hardware, shirts, and silk goods. 

The leather, paper, and chemical groups and the group of miscella- 
neous industries show marked improvement in this comparison, but 
all other groups show a condition less satisfactory than a year ago, 
especially the vehicle and tobacco groups. 

The South Atlantic States show improved conditions both in 
employment and employees’ earnings in January, 1927, as compared 
with the same month of 1926, and the West South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific States all show greater pay-roll totals, but both items 
show decreases in all other instances of the geographical-division 
comparison, the East Central States, both North and South, showing 
the greatest declines. 











As 


in 
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\BLE 3-—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—JANUARY, 1927, 
WITH JANUARY, 1926 


The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all industries, are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 






















































































<< 
Per cent of change Per cent of change 
January, 1927, January, 1927, 
commmaaes with E Dg: oes seven with 
Industry anuary, 1926 Industry anuary, 1926 
Number} Amount Number| Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
food and kindred produects.| —2.0 —1.5 || Paper and printing—Contd. 
Slaughtering and meat Printing, book and job. -___- +0.4 +4.5 
Sth aibecwwbceccess —2.7 —2.7 Printing, newspapers-.-_.-._- +4,8 +5.2 
Confectionery -....-.......- —3.9 —0.5 
ei ho asim —4.2 —5.0 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Wieser. i... Py ig 8 FAT SOT —3.1 —3.6 Rha ae Se RE ea ele 2 +0.3 +17 
SNe +1.1 +1.5 OS SL +0.8 +4.7 
Sugar refining, cane__......| —9.6 —7.9 RE oe nen cal —9.7 —6.9 
Petroleum refining__...____- +4.4 0.8 

Textiles and their products- —1.9 —2.2 || 
Cotton goods _.............. +0.7 +0.6 |; Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Hosiery and knit goods_-_--_- —2.9 ~~ 2 6 2B, hee PE eee —4,4 —6.0 

Ci; GUNES ass c= ooo cc cccc —8.4 —11.3 | CNN oo 5S ac —5.1 —3.5 

Woolen and worsted goods - - —1.3 +0. 4 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- —5.0 —6.4 

Carpets and rugs---_.._...- —4.9 —3.9 | Re ai GR +0.9 —3.8 

Dyeing and finishing tex- | con ab SE EE: —5.7 —7.4 

St es —3.2 —2.9 

Clothing, men’s__........_. —3.2 —4.4 || Metal products, other than 

Shirts and collars__.....__-- —9.4 —13.6 iron and steel_____._.________ —7.8 —9.3 

Clothing, women’s________- +4.7 +1.0 Stamped and enameled 

Millinery and lace goods..-- —8.6 —8.4 8 eas Se eae ee —15.8 —20.1 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

Iron and steel and their products__... Eh Tae ans —4.1 —5.6 
ga —2.7 —4,1 
Iron and steel..............| —5.5 —7.5 || Tobacco products..__._......|  —8.5 —11,5 
Cast-iron pipe.............. —4.3 —12.5 Chewing and smoking to- 

Structural ironwork........| +2.5 +4.7 baceo and snuff______.____ 4+2.2 +7.8 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and cigarettes_......| —10.0 —13.9 
products... ............... +0. 2 —0.5 |} 
AR IN | —9.9 —9.0 || Vehicies for land transpor- 
Machine tools.............. +0.7 —0.4 POD hic ndeccdamoccnckeic2 —12,4 —14,4 
Steam fittings and steam Automobiles_..-_......____- —19.9 —30.9 
and hot-water heating Carriages and wagons__-_.-_- —32.8 —25.5 
RRS IR Mae? —11.8 —12.9 Car building and repairing, 
Eh RET, Re —4.8 —6.1 electrie-railroad._________- —1.3 +0.8 
Car building and repairing, 

Lumber and its products_..| —5.8 —4,2 steam-railroad_........__- —5.6 —1.4 
Lumber, sawmills.._...___- —5.7 —4.0 
Lumber, millwork_._..._._- —10.7 —10.8 || Miscelianeous industries_____ +3,8 +6.8 
eA ee —3.5 —0.7 Agricultural implements_...| —11.6 —13.3 

Electrical machinery, ap- 

Leather and its products___.| +0,7 +0. 5 paratus, and supplies.____ —3.2 —1.9 
et +0.4 +1.9 Pianos and orgams_..______- —5.3 —5.2 
Boots and shoes---........- +0.7 —0.1 Rubber boots and shoes ___- —3.5 —1.7 

Automobile tires__.._...___- —9.1 —8.9 

Paper and printing.......___. +L 1 +2.5 Shipbuilding, steel_.........| +18.5 +21.2 
Paper and pulp............. —0.7 —1.9 
SS ipRSRE —2.4 —2.1 All industries____.______ —3.1 —3,2 

. 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Ccontd. 

New England _................- —3.7 —5.0 |} West South Central____..._.__- —0.5 +1.5 

Middle Atlantic_....__......__- —4.9 —4.3 | Mountain ___..____..____.-_. =. —2.3 +0.3 

East North Central_.i........-- onl. G4 .08S, OF Perr uscsvindsusevswensscss —1.1 +1.1 

West North Central...._..___._. —3,2 —4.3 

South Atlantic. .............._. +0.7 +0. 1 All divisions ____________- —3.1 —3.2 

East South Central....._...___- —7.7 —7.7 

Employment on Class I Railroads 
Number on | Percent of; Amount of | Per cent of 
Month and year pay roll change pay roll change 

SERRE nen es eS EY aS mf ee ORS 1 $237, 405, 384 |... _. 

TDs oi asesescssnthinissieitgnladseiaiarsbledaad . 1, 756, 933 +1. 2 1 245, 350, 107 +3.3 





‘Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings in the 54 manufacturing industries con. 
bined were 3 per cent lower in January, 1927, than in Dec ‘ember, 
1926. ‘The 9 increases, among the separate industries, were all s; nall 
except one of 7.8 per cent in chewing and smoking tobacco. Among 
the 45 yt 3 were of noticeable size—15. 9 per cent, in the 
automobile industry; 10.8 per cent, in the pottery industry: 
10.5 per cent, in the piano and organ industry. 

Per capita earnings in January, 1927, were unchanged as compared 
with January, 1926, the increases and decreases being almost equal, 
There was no change i in the automobile-tire industry, while there was 
a decrease of 14.1 per centin the automobile industry, and an increas 
of 11.1 per cent in the carriage and wagon industry. All othe 
increases and decreases were considerably smaller. 


and 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JANUARY, 1927, WITH DECEy. 
BER, 1926, AND JANUARY, 1926 








Per cent of 
| change January, 
} 1927, compared 

with— 


Industry Industry 


SSS SES | 


iDecem-| Jan- 
uary, 
1926 





| 


Confectionery 

Hosiery and knit goods_.........- 
| Paper boxes - --. 
zope and pulp 
ae |) eS a eRe ee 
| pene and machine-shop prod- 

SGP ER RG 

| DEMOS SOCNS......... scuaslssesstkie 
| Petroleum refinining---.......... 


Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
and snuff 

Ciothing, women’s---........-.-- 

Carriages and wagons 

Clothing, men’s 

Millinery and lace goods_.......:. 

Flour_- 

Ice cream... 

Boots and shoes. -................ 

Printing, book and job 

Leather 





on 


Prt 
wSnNnmnrny 


ge yd! eee 
| Agricuitural implements__...._... 
| Sugar refinining, cane 
S CRP OR HINO. oo cect ccesccicion! 
| Iron and steel 
PRO RRR Ses See 
Lumber, sawmiills_..-_-.........-- 
Car building and repairing, steam- 


s¢ 
Ke NWWOS We sT eR Orc 


Dyeing and finishing textiles -_--_-_. 

Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus__._...- 

Slaughtering and meat packing--. 

Automobile tires_................ 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 

ee a eT 

aa |e 

Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
REE FE A RY GPA 

Rubber boots and sh 

Woolen and worsted Boods---_-.-- 

Shirts and collars 

Hardware 

Shipbuilding, steel 

Printing, newspapers........-.--- 

Car building and repairing, elec- RUNG iid okan dn ictindocitnboost 
WP ERO. ccnuacaicosaddnced 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

Cigars and cigarettes. _........... 
Stamped and enameled ware- ---.- 
SSS oc ceale dees te me rene 
EERE SESE Ra AO 
Lumber, millwork 

Structural ironwork 

Pianos and organs 


mCcn ore 


‘ mmOoooo oof, POD CAWH RAO wH OD 
we OO 




















1No change, 
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AGE-RATE increases were reported for the month ending Jan- 
uary 15 by 77 establishments, in 26 industries, as giving an 
average increase of 5.2 per cent to 4,787 roy yo wage-rate de- 
creases were repor ted by. 12 establishments, in 
5.5 per cent to 2,214 employees. 


TapLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN 


JANUARY 15, 1927 


7 industries, averaging 


DECEMBER 15, 1926, AND 























Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
aia Per cent of employees 
Number 
Industry | Total |reporting | 
num- | increase Total | In estab- | 
ber or de- Range Average be | lishments In all 
report-| crease BUMOCE | re porting | establish- 
ing in wage increase or| ments 
rates decrease in | reporting 
wage rates | 
Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 194 2; 5 -6 6.0 166 9 (1) 
eS I ee Se 192 2 10 10.0 6 22 (1) 
DOR entntcdncusctbe moos 4&3 1 ll 11.0 16 13 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods__.___-_- 244 2; 4 -ill 6.1 37 5 () 
GI ls Bee ind Shen ciinn 193 2 4 -10 9.2 169 23 (1) 
W oolen and worsted goods__-_-- 199 2 10 10.0 280 52 (1) 

hirts and collars. es ah digs «TEM &8 1 10 10.0 10 5 (1) 

Clot hing, women’s...........- 176 3 6 -12 11.1 144 58 1 
Mill nery and lace goods_.____- 68 1 7 7.0 10 11 (1) 
Structural ironwork ____..____. 155 1 12. 5 12.5 Y 338 (‘) 
Foundry and machine-shop 

til RR i els 961 12; 4 -10 7.4 198 11 (1) 
pS Gt TS SCPE 68 1 1 1.0 399 100 1 
Machine tools......-....... 149 1 7 7.0 4 10 (1) 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus_} 114 3 10 10.0 22 9 (1) 
Lumber millwork-~..........-- 238 4|} 5 -12 | 6.0 275 41 1 
en 380 3} 6.2- 7.5 6.6 36 9 (?) 
SS. SIRI eS 133 4 3. 5-10 5.0 78 41 1 
Paper boxes. .....- i 182 2 G -10 9.8 11 14 (4) 
Printing, book and cS aN 299 9/ 3 -11 | 5.6 321 24 1 
Printing, newspapers........-- 216 6 2-8 3.7 562 24 1 
TRS a) a SD 120 1 10 10.0 77 60 (1) 
Stamps and enameled ware--- 66 1 8.8 8.8 5 23 (2) 
Cigars and cigarettes. _.......-. 154 1) 1.5 1.5 21 91 (1) 
pL | ee a ae 192 2; 5 =7 6. 4 90 6 (‘) 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad.............- 386 4| 2-9 5.0 264 82 i 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad ..............- 461 6), 2 -46) 3.8 1, 377 36 1 

Decreases 
Cotton goods............-....- 461 3| 3 -10 3. 2 1, 361 76 1 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 244 1 7 7.0 15 43 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills. ............ 453 4| 5 -16 8.7 436 75 (1) 
PUN. 33... .-.8 2..... 380 2 s 8.0 231 75 (1) 
SR aaa 109 1 5 5.0 45 90 1 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta.___- 408 2;10 -12.5 12. 4 91 89 (1) 
Automobile tires_.........2.... 63 1 15 15.0 35 69 (4) 















































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


]N DEX numbers for January, 1927, and for December and January 

1926, showing relatively the variation in number of Persons 
employed and in a totals, in each of the 54 industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for 
the combined 12 groups of industries appear in Table 6. 

The general index of employment for January, 1927, is 89.4, this 
number being 1.7 per cent lower than the index for December, 1926, 
and 3.1 per cent lower than the index for January, 1926. The general 
index of pay-roll totals for January, 1927, is 90.9, this number being 
4.9 per cent lower than the index for December, 1926, and 3.2 per 
cent lower than the index for January, 1926. 


TaBLeE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR. 
ING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1926, AND JANUARY, 1927 


{Monthly average, 1923~ 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 


Industry = Peet a 


January, | Decem- | January, Decem- January, 
1926 ber, 1926 1927 ber, 1926 
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Silk goods 
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Carpets and rugs 
Dying and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
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TABLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1926, AND JANUARY, 1927—Contd. 





























Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 
January, | Decem- | January, }|January,| Decem- | January, 
1926 ber, 1926 1 1926 ber, 1926 1927 

stone, clay, and glass products -_-__..... 93.5 96,4 89, 4 97.7 104, 8 91,8 
Caleta Siwkcshwcttcicesss dette 86. 4 88. 1 82.0 83. 3 91.5 80. 4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ---........- 90. 9 93. 1 86. 4 92. 6 98. 5 86. 7 
DN Sr cccdabebabanccon stnemacd 102.9 107. 2 103. 8 108. 4 120.7 104. 3 
CR, . init phempeebunnnpisaedonnd 95. 1 98. 6 89. 7 104. 1 109.9 96. 4 

Metal products, other than iron and 
Fhe Se ea A ea 100, 2 93. 6 92.4 101, 3 05. 6 91,9 
Stamped and enameled ware-_-.-__-_....- 99.4 86. 4 83. 7 95.9 83. 7 76. 6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_-- 100. 5 96. 9 96. 4 103. 3 100. 0 97.5 
Tobacco products ______-._-_-_________. 85.0 86.3 77.8 87.7 89.8 77.6 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 

aps an an ee ES 90.3 91.7 92.3 96.1 94.6 102. 5 
Cigars and cigarettes__............-... 84.3 85.6 75.9 86.8 89.2 74.7 
Vehicles for land transportation______ 92.7 83.6 81.2 86.0 82.3 73.6 
I a, cn etineeenccoen 112.8 90. 1 90. 3 99. 9 81.8 69. 0 
Carriages and wagons ...-...........-. 93. 2 69. 3 62. 6 89. 1 72. 6 66. 4 

Car building and repairing, electric- 
tind nncecestindaseoe minha’ 89.3 88.8 88. 1 88.9 92. 6 89. 6 

Car building and repairing, steam- 
Nn ddlidcdviwhinwagsamonens sox 80. 0 77.9 75. 5 76.9 82.3 75.8 
Miscellaneous industries ___.......___-- 97.0 101, 0 109, 7 100, 4 109, 7 107, 2 
Agricultural implements -.-.......--..- 106. 1 93. 7 93.8 120.1 108, 2 104.1 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
aie tne intibintnccceedh 99. 5 99. 0 96. 3 103. 1 105. 4 101.1 
Pianos and organs...................-- 98. 5 97.1 93. 3 103. 4 113.9 98.0 
Rubber boots and shoes__............. 92. 7 88. 2 89. 5 104. 7 103. 5 102. 9 
SS a ee 112. 6 101.9 102. 4 114.0 104. 6 103. 8 
Shipbuilding, steel... ................. 89. 0 104. 5 105. 5 92.4 113. 5 112.0 











The following table shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries and the general index of pay-roll totals 
fom January, 1923, to January, 1927. 


TaBLE 7.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1927 





[Moftthly average, 1923100] 

















Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month ——— Cited 5 TI 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

MGT... <i 5....... 98. 0 95. 4 90. 0 92.3 89. 4 91.8 94. 5 90.0} 93.9 90.9 
| |. Pe SORT 99. 6 96. 6 91.6 eR em 95.2 99. 4 95.1 8) neko 
ee 101.8 96. 4 92.3 _ = , Cem... 100.3; 99.0} 96.6{ 98.1/].______- 
) SR RS 101.8 94. 5 92.1 72.8 F........ 101.3 96.9) 94:2} 97.2]........ 
) Oe 101.8 90. 8 90.9 Gf aaa men 104. 8 92. 4 94. 4 ©) Spemaas 
Se! aa 101.9 87.9 90. 1 a > Bees 104.7 87.0 91.7 teat 
| SRS a 100. 4 84.8 89. 3 2.6 - ..<i... 99.9 80. 8 $9.6) 91.2]__.____. 
yD ES 99.7 85. 0 89.9 =) ame 99.3 83. 5 91.4 an 
September.......__- 99.8 86.7 90.9 2.3455..3.°. 100.0! 86.0] 90.4 4  eeelgiae 
J SRR 99. 3 87.9 92.3 | ee eee 102. 3 88. 5 96.2} 98.6}__...__. 
November.........- 98. 7 87.8 92.5} 91.4 }.......- 101.0) 87.6] 96.2] 95.4}... _ 
December........_.- 96.9 89. 4 92. 6 90.9 |....._.- 98.9! 91.7 97.3 |. aa 

Average. ..... 100.6 90.3 01.3} 91.9 |....... 100.0 90.6 93.6 95.8 |_....... 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing 
Industries in January, 1927 


REPORTS from 7,921 establishments in January show that | 

per cent were idle, 81 per cent were operating on a full-time sel, => 
ule, and 18 per cent. were operating on a part-time schedule: 
per cent had a full normal force of employees and 62 per cent al 
operating with a reduced force. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average of 8 
per cent of a full normal force of employees, who were working al 
average of 96 per cent of full time. 

These averages are 1 per cent less, in each case, than were reported 
for December. 


TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL 


AND PART TIME 
FULL A 


AND EMPLOYING 
ND PART WORKING FORCE IN JANUARY, 


1927 


Per cent. of | | Per cent of 


Establish- 
ments 
reporting 


Total | Per 
num- | cent 
ber 


establish- | 

ments | 
| operating— 
1 


| Full | Part | 
| time | time 





Average 


| per cent 


of full 


time oper-|| 
|} ated in 


establish- 
ments 


| operating) 


| t 
establishments 
operating 
with— 


Full Part 


normal normal 





i ¢ 


idle || | force 


| force | 








15 | 


10 | 
27 | 
8 

25 | 
8 | 
20 
15 
8 
18 
20 
19 
14 
33 
15 
2 
14 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_--- 
Confectionery 


1, 200 
152 
191 


97 
99 
95 
98 
94 
99 
94 


97 
99 
96 |) 
96 | 
99 || 
95 
94 || 
96 || 
100 |) 
98 
95 





Baking 
Sugar refining, cane_............-- 





Textiles and their products________- 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods__........_- 
| PE Pi ts WT ER tT ee 
Woolen and worsted goods-_____._- 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...... 
ee Ey ana an 
Shirts and collars_. 

Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and sieel and 
produc 
SPOR ONG BONE oon 265k. 5.20 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 


95 

, 79 
66 
77 


70 
77 
70 


61 
70 


65 
64 
75 
59 


71 
65 
75 


45 
49 
68 
54 





Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 
UTNE, a ncndiqdsaebiehanaoceap<4 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its products 
PE is soecthcth ateiencgunhs ani ae Stine 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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g 8.-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 

4a FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JANUARY, 1927—Continued 
: Per cent of Per cent of 
spore establish- | Average | establishments EF 
: men 0 ti cen 
‘Teporting || ,erating—|_ of full Pith =| normal 
Industry time oper- full force 
Bowed 2 wepiegad 
Total | Per apiso-| Full | Part | DY estab- 
num- | cent peta omens || normal | normal te 
ber | idle Perating|| force | force | °Perating 
Chemicals and allied products..._- 236 | (1) 81 19 98 35 65 77 
Cnsredak dvs code aaeepps aac . fa 96 4 99 51 49 91 
Fer G eter ntninntapengutcsess 100 1 59 40 96 9 90 58 
Petroleum refining ..............-- OE lossenk BO lnontee 100 59 41 92 
Stone, clay, and glass products._..| 515 6 72 21 92 20 74 78 
CR Gi i nin bb aint snbeacnns 7 1 83 15 97 19 79 82 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_........ 305 8 65 27 89 14 77 73 
eg SREP ES neat hee 45 4 78 18 95 29 67 05 
CODE. ..cc.tetnbind ee bttindncandewns 93 5 85 10 97 33 61 84 
Metal products, other than iron 
Pe ae ah ) 2 ern 77 23 96 | 26 74 82 
Stamped and enameled ware__-_._. 42 Ti cncpe 79 21 97 17 83 83 
Brass, bronze, and copper products BI Lccdistnctid 76 24 96 30 70 82 
Tobacco products_____- a 116 6 67 27 97 27 67 84 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 

pe FE eR Sa SS a - - a 70 30 94 35 65 90 

Cigars and cigarettes.............. 96 7 67 26 97 25 68 82 

| vehicles for land transportation__| 906) @) || 86| 14 98 39 61 86 
ABR stir tems ~ tn anne ee~ Se 52 48 92 10 90 70 
Carriages and wagons-_.........._- 55 2 82 16 98 22 76 72 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

Ri ie RES A a Se 340 j...... 97 3 100 54 46 96 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

ro emeiyael  ER,  Salh at a ll pe ae 89 11 99 38 62 85 

Miscellaneous industries _-____.....-. 305 i 74 25 96 30 69 84 
Agricultural implements-_-_.....__- 75 1 64 35 9+ ll 88 79 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

I oo oa re ee ip Rea 82 18 97 48 52 89 
Pianos and organs................. , 3 eee 75 25 94 | 42 58 91 
Rubber boots and shoes........__- Dire sca 88 13 99 | 50 50 90 
Automobile tires................-- 51 2 57 | 41 91 | s 90 72 
Shipbuilding, steel .............._- See I Bi iain 100 | 30 70 91 

ESC eet Fee 7, 921 1|| si| 18 96 | 36 62 86 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
33892 °—27 8 
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Employment and Pay-Roll Totals on Class I Railroads, Decem. 
ber, 1925, and November and December, 1926 


HE following tables show the number of employees and their 
total earnings in various occupations among railroad employees 
in December, 1926, and in December, 1925, and November 

1926. | 
_ The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operat. 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS OF CLASS I RAILROADS, DECEMBER, 19; 
AND NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1926 =" 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occt: 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are net the sum of the items under the respective gr Ups 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 99 and 101] 








Number of employees at ie 
middie of month —| Total earnings 





Occupation ts ht EE St do ih 


Novem- ~ | December, |N ovember, | December 
ber, ber 1925 | 1926 926 
1926 mee abe a 





1 








. | : ' 
Professional, clerical, and general___| 233, 287, 625 | 286,120 ($38,914, 554 $39,388,763 | 39, 768, 868 

BE Se Et ban ephlbe sodeaiviain © -| 169, 049 | 167,711 | 21,788, 895 | 21, 876, 885 22, 100, 022 
Stenographers and typists 25,598 | 25,533 | 3,105,166] 3, 143, 369 3, 184, 572 


| 
Maintenance of way and structures 423,616 | 377, $89 | 33, 262,018 | 38,608,293 | 35, 631, 397 
Laborers, extra gang and work 


train 69,099 | 54,611 | 3,545,001 |° 5, 190, 389 4, 025, 073 
213,913 | 188, 295 13, 121, 680 | 15,295,282 | 14, 010, 734 


519,706 | 516,850 68, 882, 306 
' 113, 718 111, 430 16, 752, 916 
pS EE IEISE SEES a ey ae 9: 60, 60, 742 f s 9, 840, 376 
Skilled trades’ helpers 115,277 | 114, 664 12,768,700 | 13,012,435 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 

power plants, and stores) 42,926 | 43, 594 | 4, 067, 626 4, 233, 086 
Common laborers (shops, engine 

houses, power plants, and stores) - 60,210 | 59,712 | 4, 797, 725 4, $80, 441 


Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard_ 209, 068 | 212,743 | 209,641 25, 735,546 | 26, 038, 149 
Station agents q 30,599 | 30, 587 4, 707, 685 4, 837, 392 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and tow- 
SERIE a ean: 25,628 | 25,514)! 3,937,438) 3,817,870 3, 945, 152 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) 41,040 | 39,745; 3,745,798 | 3, 732, 087 3, 656, 013 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
EES SE OR Cea 22,085 | 22,016 1,684,240) 1,659, 501 1, 678, 199 


Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers)____. 24,409 | 24,393 | 4,538,716 | 4,498, 063 4, 637, 598 


Transportation, train and engine_- 342,917 | 342,240 | 67, 167, 339 70, 471, 788 

R 38, 288 | 38,066) 8, 911,662 9, 395, 519 
Road brakemen and flagmen 75,600 | 78,052 | 77,607 | 13, 193,912 13, 919, 652 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_-. 57,800 | 57,852 | 9,742,827 10, 458, 639 
Road engineers and motormen 45,841 | 45,790 | 12, 055, 589 12, 548, 555 
Road firemen and helpers 46, 09 47,124 47,341 | 8, 984,722 9, 342, 635 
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HE January, 1927, Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of California, shows the changes in volume 
of employment and pay roll from December, 1925, to Decem- 

yer, 1926, m 682 establishments in that State. 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT 
OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 682 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, DECEMBER, 1926, 


COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1925 







































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
me pene 8 cent Per cent 
of estab- of change, of change 
Industry lishments some as com- Amat as com-- 
reporting esmber pared cember pared 
eember, cember, 
1925 1925 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. ------ 12 1, 585 +1.0} $48,373 —1.4 
EE BA EY Te SE 8 1, 908 —9.8 58, 144 —11.7 
| ERE SE eS See 22 2, 338 —8.4 67, 889 —12.7 
i no nrceninen capes wo michhibipee mecca 8 746 +9, 7 25, 413 +7.0 
a ro uhbenmnilnmeabes 50 7, 077 —5.2 199, 819 —7.7 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements...................-....-. 7 1, 386 +49. 7 38, 084 +41.3 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__..--.-- 13 2, 148 —56. 2 72, 699 —2.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_--..-.....-..-- 9 1, 061 —10.2 30, 462 —7.4 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_..........._- 7 739 +1.5 24, 150 +47 
fron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc_..._....-- 8 3, 048 +17.0 | 101, 179 +19. 2 
Structural and ornamental steel_............_--- 21 4, 432 —13.1]| 138, 408 —14.7 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs-__-_-_.--- 6 6, 599 4-50. 1] 216, 103 +40. 5 
ata. che Rice ntang wath vedtnidies oe adeveh cen w ens 6 2, 335 +14.7 62, 885 +159. 6 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products... 55 5, 744 —.2{ 176, 100 42.1 
Other sheet metal products-_--_.__-_- eis ce 22 1, 651 —1.7 51, 167 +15 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops___---- 16 7, 447 +6.2 | 226, 651 +4.0 
as, isis csaeil edt nasipig tania tngtuistioniasihl 170 36, 580 +.7 1, 137, 888 +.6 
Wood manufactures: 
wae 20 10, 054 —6.8 | 277,512 —2.0 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete___....- 53 8, 480 —7.3 | 236, 522 —10.6 
Other wood manufactures --_...................-- 34 3, 516 —5.7 97, 669 —3.0 
a oa enneumee 107 22, 050 —6.8 611, 703 —5.7 
leather and rubber goods: 
iii ain meg cnintnmminmn mn icniipinimgiainen 7 689 —12.6 19, 104 —7.9 
Finished leather products........................ 6 555 —8.6 11, 091 —13. 2 
ns Jetcamandandithaiewhials 7 2, 790 +6. 4 80, 164 +2. 5 
ES A SESS rele eC Co BTR Paes 20 4, 034 +.4 110, 359 —1.2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
A aE cidbiditnine enn admmeinitedmancdains 4 512 +7.8 15, 649 +10.0 
BERD DOUNING  oai5.od none ene nonnaccnness 6 11, 819 +8.6 | 449, 882 +9.5 
Paints, dyes, and colors__..........-...-..-.--..- 6 662 +1.8 17, 144 +7.3 
Miscellaneous chemical products... ............- 14 2, 172 +25. 60, 735 +32. 3 
el 30 15, 165 +10. 3 543, 410 +11.6 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete..........-.------- 14 2,141] 11.4] 54,457 —10.0 
i empnauiinoed 37 2, 146 +1.7 75, 737 —.5 
i i 15 3, 642 —7.1 143, 585 +.3 
NR a. os nenenancancocesscen« 7 968 +22. 2 23, 885 +23. 4 
TT ae eS EI 73 8, 897 —3.7 | 297, 664 —.5 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL 
OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 682 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, DECEM 


COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1925—Continued 
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AMOUN 
BER, 19%, 








Number 
of estab- 
lishments, 
reporting | 


Employees 


— ——..5 


Weekly pay roll 





Per cent 
of change, 
"Sared 
with De- 
cember, 


Number 
in De- 
cember, 
1926 


Per cent 
Amount |° Change, 


in De- | °5 com- 
pared 








Textiles: 
Knit goods 
Other textile products 


Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Millinery 


Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables 
Canning, packing of fish 
Confectionery and ice cream 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified 
Bread and bakery products 
Sugar 
Slaughtering and meat products 
Cigars and other tobacco products 
Beverages 
Dairy products 
Flour and grist mills 
Ice manufactures 


Water, light, and power 
Miscellaneous 


Grand total, all industries 





36, 226 








51, 426 | 














of 
~I 


WON CATH RK Oe NCO 


daly 
Pemrrp 


+140 
hk 








w 
a 








—16.4 
+19.0 

















4, O11, 642 | =6 
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Illinois 


THE January, 1927, issue of the Labor Bulletin, 


Illinois Department of Labor, 
showing the changes in employmeat 


ublished by the 
contains the following statistics 
and earnings in Illinois factories 


in December, 1926, as compared with November, 1926: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1926 





- ——= 










































































Per cent of change from November to December, 
1926 
(ndustry Employment 
PREECE! tHe», Total 
Totalem- | °@Fnings 
Male Female ployees 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_________- —9. 4 +4. 6 —9.0 —11.7 
Lime, cement, and plaster... -....................-.. —5.5 —9. 1 —5.6 —6.4 
Be ey GD WRNOE 5 hs 3 ccc enn ccdicdncmccetecans —6.4 —2.3 —5.6 —6. 5 
Se i sedupawinntbGehsss<caviecscdck seueerecucoe —4.3 —7.4 —5.1 —5.0 
EEN E Si eects et ee oe yee ay —6.1 —5.7 —6.0 —6.8 
Metals, machinery, conveyanees: a 
is. vininh a ndibethn«orandubidtasansounnoe +.1 +.5 —.2 —.2 
Sheet metal work and hardware-.._.............--- —2.5 —11.7 —2.3 —2.2 
I OO eB a Sud. Cc wedionebe —3.3 —8.8 —2.0 —4.8 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__......___- —.6 —6.4 —.8 —3.1 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_.......-.......- —1.8 .0 —1.8 —4.4 
Ge OIIROSE WON, Doki cc cccccwdaddSecceetdccces —4.5 —3.4 —4.4 —4.1 
Automobiles and accessories. ...................-.- —11.0 — 25.7 —12.2 —14.7 
PE 240... Ud danieninncantbedtoodesscusees +.2 —2.9 —.3 —.5 
EEE ee ee —2.5 —2.8 —1.7 —1.2 
Agricultural implements. ..........-..:.......-.... —1.9 +4.3 —1.9 +1.0 
Instruments and appliances_.................._.._- +3.5 —1.6 +2.7 +5.0 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry........-- +.4 —.9 —.2 —6.2 
SE FEC aE RRR NR ay FR EE -S  OEOnS ea —1.7 —5.6 —1.8 —2.4 
Wood products: 4 
Sawmill and planing-mill products._......._..____- —2.1 +29. 7 —1.6 —8.7 
Furniture and cabinet work -_-.............--...-- —3.0 —6. 2 —3.3 —3.4 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments --__- —3.3 —5.7 —4.5 —4.8 
Miscellaneous wood products -__.................-- —6.7 —.5 —6. 2 —14.4 
Household furnishings. ..........................-- —13.2 —10.8 —12.4 —11.7 
SEE Se See are Sees eee eS Poe —3.9 —5.3 —4,2 —6.3 
Furs and leather goods: 
ls belch Metis auiinimntidnaiinidenn-amtmenec —3.0 —5.3 —3.4 —5.8 
i TE dle nnbebdbtaasenoumeswe —19.7 —21.7 —20. 5 —36. 8 
RRR CR ae “Sa ee —.2 +2.3 +1.6 +6.0 
Miscellaneous leather goods........................ +2.0 +2.4 +2. 2 +2.3 
eae i ase cea beaiui db sasboerottinecun —1.2 +1.4 +.7 +2.3 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
CS ERR RE TT RETR OD +.4 —6.6 —3.0 —-.1 
See VOR OMG COIGES . ... onccnccocecdsdoc-<ccoccce —.3 —4,7 +.8 +.8 
Mineral and vegetable oil. ...............-....-...- —2.4 —12.3 —3.0 +2.7 
Miscellaneous chemical products................... —2.0 —15.0 —3.5 —1.0 
ee ISS SEN ER Sk Tees aRRaees Wes RPM eeipi tet seo —1.7 —9.5 —2.5 +.8 
Printing and paper goods: pa 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes..  -..............-.- +.7 —7.1 —1.9 —5.2 
Miscellaneous paper goods --.................------ +.2 +6. 5 +2.8 +.3 
a ES ER I EST ES a BS ICS +4.9 —1.4 +3.3 +6.5 
ty co | RE +1.8 +6. 6 +1.5 +3.2 
Edition Kbinding....... ipiltasihp insu UeabiabiAdiectmeadeiaehe —7.4 —5.9 —7.0 +.3 
Total...... candies nibh bietinhicastinialen intents ddiiinn dite +2.1 —2.5 +.8 +2.8 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FRoM 
NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 








Per cent of change from November to Decem her 
1926 , 





Employment 





Total 


Totalem- | °f ings 


Female ployees 





Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goeds-..-......................- 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
re CIPI ws 5 6 oss Sckidmencmcndeasonkceeneces 


| 
b+ 








— 
. 








Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s shirts and furnishings -..............._._.__- 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 
EE EE SS OE ae REE 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 


+ + 
B sit. & 


| 
_ 











Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products-_..........__. 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
Biisoutiameows grocetiws _...é.. -.. 2. 5s... 2. 5+-e 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Us iis ct chen n cidimiiigcennanacenaund 
Bread and other bakery products._.............__- 
Confectionery 


| 
Ilpls 
“100 


[oF W-Ins 


+ | 
rm rps 


Cigars and other tobacco products 
Manufactured ice 
Ice cream 


+1 
eo 
bo bo 





wo] Sas 


| + 
| @ 





Total, all manufacturing industries............_- 


| | 
| 
EI 








Trade—wholesale and retail: 
EES ee er eae 
Wholesale dry goods 
Wholesale groceries 
ee Faas Gre ee Se 














Water, light, and power 
Telephone 

Street railways 

Railway car repair shops 




















Building and contracting: 
Building construction 
ad construction 





ye Se ee eae Um ee 1 











Grand total, all industries... -... hiemiiintiennnnatiiin 
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THE Bureau _of Labor of Iowa, in its publication, the Iowa Em- 
ployment Survey, for January, 1927, gives the following statistics 
showing the per cent of change in the number of employees in speci- 
fied industries in that State in January, 1927, as compared with the 


previous month: 































































































CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, DECEMBER, 1926, TO 
JANUARY, 1927 
Employees on pay roll 
January, 1927 
Number of 
Industry firms re- pa - 
porting compared 
Number with 
December, 
1926 
Food and kindred products: 
PER IR ssa ivick dicdccnse bit ea HAAS 8 7, 701 4+4.9 
ener a aS a er rh ee eh TRAE So i 
0) RES ne, aes Ses 3 98 .0 
a a ss clip ci aad alandenais ean ee aan 8 800 —1.4 
Conteotionmery ....-.-......- AE TT PO a: he: Tae 5 305 -15.5 
Poultry, produce, butter, ete. ..--. 22 elke tee s 916 —24.7 
BIMAR MEMO, SITU CUIRONO OLOs << ocd ccc cincs's coe -cucsedseduee- 5 1, 514 —23.6 
Other food products, coffee, etc... ........-..--.-.-.-.---------- 8 269 —4.3 
OMS TOMI UI wore is go FOO ASS Ee 45 11, 603 | —4.0 
Textiles: 
ERE Se ae Se ee ee ee 9 803 —15.8 
8 ig eS ee ween Mies tSek ok toewon 2 137 +4. 6 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen goods____....____.____________- 3 486 +. 6 
| | Seth ee SEA Oe SDE RE SEES Re A Ta elgg tint a ag 5 670 —1,2 
I NES hain Dube ods sslsb cccdcesnescecdhbeoseecenesoonna 7 | 554 —19. 5 
Bren e no Re debinteeRbensecnstone decd pend wssunaitedenect | 26 | 2, 650 | —7.3 
| 
Iron and steel works: | 
Foundry and machine shops._............................-.-.-- | 25 1, 645 —5.1 
Brass, bronze products, plumbers’ supplies__._...._._.________- | 5 283 —8.1 
sees REMOFOED, GUM Gmaees. . . 52... ee cc kk 7 2, 398 +2. 1 
RSS a Diener a pee 5 265 +1.5 
Rake SER EUSS evoke coc couagntoueteod nce 4 374 —1.3 
FE eee 9 864 +1.6 
"EO SS Rt RS RO eee 6 2, 238 +3. 8 
AER ED SR RE aay Se SE ee ee a ae SRN cleat ee: 61 8, 067 +.4 
Lumber products: 
NS RD SSeS ee Pere eee: 18 2, 940 —iL8 
EE ERS EEL S SES: EEE ES 7 754 —3.3 
Rg EESTI Sires IEE ORES: SRST NS SS 3 174 +17.6 
Sn GnCOMOGE OUNINIORe 8 ce) oo soca etl: 3 100 +2.0 
Carriages, wagons, truck bodies__.._..............._._____.____. 6 106 —4.5 
it AES ROCESS ORS SEL e es SN ee 37 4, 074 —9.2 
Leather products: } 
EEE Se eee: Seer ee te ees f, 3 360 +3, 2 
a ES SE Se ees 5 249 +9. 2 
IE COMNENENES «5 5a aUcicwonmdneconccaddtcesktusaczic. 5 122 —4.7 
C0 ESSE VEE G: PT ere 3 306 —2.6 
nt hE LS i ce ee . Ae Rie PREIS 16 1, 087 +1.8 
Paper products, printing and publishing: 
EES OE SR Brera ee sree ee 5 344 —.9 
TS Ee. eee ae 15 2, 320 +1.7 
et ag EE EM Sn aoe: CESS Re ee em ara 20 2, 664 +1.8 
Patent medicines, chemicals, and compounds.................._---- 7 367 —11.0 
Stone and elay products: 
ON Ee ee ee 8 1, 354 —4.4 
os te EEE He SRS C-SI, See aaeeenentasts 13 7 —36. 6 
arble and granite, crushed rock, and stone___-.......-........ 3 68 —26.9 
ER ee i es Yee serene eee 24 1, 989 +22. 6 
EE IS OE SN CRAIN 3 231 —3.4 
Railway car shops_..... bitecedel RS SS eee ee 6 7, 661 —6.9 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY 
1927—Continued ’ 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Employees on pay ro]j 
January, 1927 
| Per cent of 
change, as 
compared 
with 
| December, 





Various industries: 
Auto tires and tubes 
Brooms and brushes 
Laundries 
Mercantile 
Public service 
Sa ERS a SSIES Ra cl Gators ated Os A pe 8 FP el War tcc legions ih 
4 EI RS Fa Se SER oe ae ae ee etree 
Commission houses 
Other industries 


2, 129 
3, 812 
521 
1, 129 
169 
2, 546 


18, 694 | 
307 | 1 49, 087 | 

















Grand total 








1Is not the exact sum of the items, but is as printed in the report. 


Maryland 


"THE commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland furnished the 

following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 
December, 1926, to January, 1927, covering 37,882 employees and a 
pay roll totaling $879,868: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND IN 
JANUARY, 1927 





“Employment Pay roll 


Per cent 





Estab- Per cent 


lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing both 
months 


Number 
of em- 


pioyeesin 


January, 
192 


of change 
as com- 
pared 
with De- 
cember, 
1926 


Amount, 
January, 
1927 


of change 
as com- 
pared 
with De- 
cember, 





Beverages and soft drinks 
Boots and shoes 

Boxes, paper and fancy 
Boxes, wood 

Brass and bronze 

Brick, tile, etc 


Clothing, men’s outer garments 

Clothing, women’s outer garments 
a ekedbecbeaens 
Cotton goods 

Fertilizer 

Food preparation 

Foundry 

Furnishing goods, men’s 

Furniture 


Lithographing 

Lumber and planing 
Mattresses and spring beds 
Pianos 

Plumbers’ supplies 
Printing 





_ 
BS co sr me Or Me CO 00 69 60 C0 RO CO HS OPO O81 OF OUD Or Or He Hm HR GD GO GO CO 





177 
131 
1,314 
375 





bitty t+ 
hii 
~I 


+4 
Cn; aN AHO MON ® 


Lag 
Soe rpm 


Pitti ieii 


@ ox! btebtiddndewe, 


COR DWE OHM RPAWORAHKANW NK OBDOKrS 


+$2 





el 


aBBo8 


SNSSSR-raS 
_ ~~] ow 
RSBlalSSe2BSRSES 





a 
ne | 
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TH following changes in volume of employment in various indus- 
tries in Massachusetts from November to December, 1926, are 
taken from a press release issued by the department of labor and 


industries of that State: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,060 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK ENDING NEAREST TO NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1926 








Number of wage earners employed 














Number 
Industry — December, 1926 
— Novem- 
reportin 
po €| ber, 1926 Full Part Tote 
time time . 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__........... 17 2, 562 1, 029 1, 030 2, 059 
Dene edad + pote nbhns cose solscsccatccases 15 966 618 343 961 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__............-- 45 2, 460 1, 407 933 2, 340 
DE nicth gaddnnehndecn c<tistiedsiaee eines 91 26, 192 8, 359 15, 871 24, 230 
Ree, Bia vib dake bere nsteg is eekeeuewdens 27 2, 404 1, 375 938 2, 313 
Boke, Wee Ns ba oc nniccwsucaseensencca 13 1, 099 809 221 1, 030 
Bread and other bakery products_..............-...- 61 4, 336 3, 786 466 4, 252 
OMNES Ha oo dete 6 hab doce nn lcpbthsincsase 5 3, 516 1, 739 1, 829 3, 568 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 

a nsticicsansdnalngnthimaiiasietachncundiing emiiiinnieneaa 4 2, 927 2, 266 663 2, 929 
Cg pscwn wie ienake oetabngedavasioconda 30 4, 094 3, 373 837 4, 210 
CN li ha tata nakh oul 34 1, 660 1,110 415 1, 525 
COR ivwetcctincnbontbsnoeseiescscemnagiicd 18 4, 361 3, 534 410 3, 944 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc. ...........4-2...----..-.. 16 540  _ Sp tea, 514 
Gen IS ie nis nnn aabindiacabapiildencidccseue 56] 40,933 | 28,354 14, 131 42, 485 
eS ee Sr ae r 20 2, 081 1,773 324 2, 097 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....................-..- 10 6, 670 1, 480 5, 183 6, 663 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies----_.-- 16 11, 387 10, 704 65 10, 769 
PO Rs ok. nn cc dstinlicacksdebeRdbeccsscnce 27 2, 932 1, 894 1,035 2, 929 
jo ee a ea bE Ce SE ECR ern ye el 38 4, 226 3, 890 244 4, 134 
Gas and by-products. -........ EOE, Sea aR ae 13 1, 244 po Ee 1, 270 
Hosiery GING mite BO0GS.. ., 6 dcooces5-4-26~<-----2.- 12 5, 138 3, 337 1, 745 5, 082 
PEG a: dies? SG See A SE Ea ae oo eee oe 35 2, 503 1, 726 726 2, 452 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished_.-..........-- 33 6, 682 4, 870 1, 682 552 
MaehitiO- ise) TOGIICUS ona dc neccet son us .pes----c- 45 7, 992 7, 180 687 7, 867 
Machine and other tools................-.........-.. 26 2, 740 1, 935 784 2, 719 
ee ke. eae bemaiben 13 1, 323 1,111 199 1,310 
De Se ne he wap edceeswen 26 6, 629 4, 554 2, 081 6, 635 
Printing and publishing, book and job_.._.-...---..- 51 3, 932 2, 905 1,085 3, 990 
Printing and publishing, newspaper ---........-..--- 18 2, 453 2, 451 9 2, 460 
ENS. a ccadsdinduniinaccihabating seu adsinae 3 9, 403 SOE Tom astiiemmece 9, 458 
pS IE te Sa Pap hy pee eee 7 3, 127 EEE staskisnominasit 3, 124 
Cd ee. pall deenoeataa 10 4,113 1, 499 2, 683 4, 182 
Slaughtering and meat paeking...........-..-------- 5 1, 536 319 1, 337 1, 656 
NS i nn cndisilinkcnscoduhiiedebessece ce 12 2, 068 ROR Leccesncn 2, 002 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 

lt io ntinnariinicnanaipisiannaniiaineaintion ee 9 1, 764 1, 730 49 1,779 
Stoves and stove linings. _................-.-..-....- 5 1, 756 80 1, 615 1, 695 
Textile machinery and parts...............-.-------- 13 4, 282 594 8, 745 4, 339 
yo) oni ava oN tose paler atin Banetaneeaieletitves, 5 868 832 14 846 
Woolen and worsted goods_........-.-...-..---------- 60 21,014 8, 324 12, 322 20, 646 
pe SE es oe eee 126 29, 951 18, 336 11, 402 29, 738 

yo ee, eee ee 1,060 | 245,864 | 155, 651 87, 103 242, 754 
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New York 


HE New York State Department of Labor has furnished the fol. 
lowing tabulation of changes in employment and pay rolls in 
New York State factories in December, 1926. The table is based 
on returns from a fixed list of approximately 1,650 factories, whose 
weekly pay roll for the middle week of December was $14,583,781. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FACTOnRikgg 
FROM DECEMBER, 1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1926, TO DECEMBER, 1926 








Per cent of change 





November to Decem- December, 1925, to 
ber, 1926 December, 1926 





Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 


Pay roll mant 


Pay roll 





Stone, clay, and glass: 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals 
Lime, cement, and plaster 


Aq 


sane 


terran 
my 





ge | ogo mpg LS 
oa DBAWA|ASS— 


o| -*#wnorr 


| 
ad Bad 











Metals and machinery: 
Silver and jewelry 
Brass, copper, and aluminum 
Iron and steel 


y 


OP 


Hardware 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery 
Cutlery and tools 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus_-__..__ 
Steam and hot water heating 


ob 
bibs+ 


Lil 
SSBy 


Py 


! 
5 BN 
oS SCBWWWMQaCoaeaeQoeow 


— 
eS 


Machinery, including electrical apparatus 
Agricultural im 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
Foundries and machine shops 

Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes 

_Automobiles and parts 

Railroad equipment and repair 
Locomotives and equipment 
Railway repair shops 

Boat and ship building 

Instruments and appliances 


5! 


til 
— et pet ee 
B* 646 
— 
is 


+ 
Blips 
& | AWOOSCMOOWWAIK DAWH KF OH KH KHOR AW 
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litthsl 
on eh ed 
+1444, 
pope es 
— onowned,. 
pit bshe 
oe coor oe Ore 





! 
— 
. 





Furs, leather, and rubber goods: 
Leather 


1+ 
on 


+2; 
Llit 


er, 
OOo 


Other leather and canvas goods 
Rubber and gutta percha 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc...... 


Total... line 
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cHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM DECEMBER, 1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1926, TO DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 





—_— 





Per cent of change 





November to Decem- 


December, 1925, to 

























































































Industry 4 December, 1926 
namey Pay roll — Pay roli 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
i anaenccenseraninasbianunasotin +0.4 +1.3 +8. 7 +14.6 
PE Be Bap neccsccccccesesnssashocesccessus —.5 +1.6 —5.9 —3.1 
CR EE inch oredititiebisiindoccedvannsccccds —1.6 +1.2 +.9 +2.5 
EE Ss oncccccoccenencohinepensyede —2.6 —.4 —4.9 —3.8 
Miscellaneous chemicals...............-.---.0.---.- +.9 +1.8 +9. 2 +11.4 
NNIIDL, Ailes eush dd beeen eeinanmnnoemmammmeennei —.3 +1.4 +4.4 +7.3 
Fie. Ai tiendisknheaipposbranpydapebsocsoettods —.7 —1.6 —2.0 | —28 
Printing and paper goods: 4 | 
Paper boxes and tubes... ................----------- —.6 —1.2 +2.3 .0 
Miscellaneous paper goods. -..........-.-..-------- (1) +4.2 —1.1 —2.2 
Printing and bookmaking.............-.-----.----- —.2 42.2 +1.5 +3.8 
Pes PEOIIONG. .... cn ecccceccccupecuscocous —1.3 +2.9 —5.6 +.2 
ee EE SE eee ee —.1 +1.9 —3.0 +4.3 
EE ERE SEES ae ae A ae Os, OE —.2 +2.2 +1.2 4+3.0 
Textiles: 
EEE Sep ee Se eee a +.4 —.1 —20.5 —19.6 
I 6 nnn weit dtinnnenchenminereseit +.5 +.4 +.9 +8.4 
EE OE RE, It +.2 +.5 +1.9 +114 
PD OIE WEIINO. 6. nL cccnenncediqececoscus +3.0 +1.5 —iL.4 —6.9 
Cotton goods_....-.- ies puns eupaateesocescnceconsces —.5 —.9 +1.4 +6.7 
a NO ee ee ee ae, ee —4.3 —9.7 —15.6 —18.5 
Other textiles -.....-- pgpecoccheameaqneoesanacccesec’ —.5 (1) —5.1 —2.8 
ES | SERS Sea +.1 +2.7 —3.9 —1.9 
i ith tA ik cn hrotebebanobdcedundovecusch —1.0 —1.9 —7.8 —4,9 
Clothing and millinery: 
ESET RTE Ee © —1Li 48.6 —1.8 +.4 
TRE RE © 5 Ee —3.2 —7.1 —15.3 —19.1 
IESG EOD Ee | —2.2 —6.1 —15.8 —23.5 
Women’s clothing._.....-.-.-.- +12.9 +17.7 —3.3 —1.2 
Women’s underwear —2.7 —7.4 —1.1 —5.2 
BE RE Re ee —5.6 —8.3 —.7 +8.9 
SENS BOW 6 cn drconnecoscceqngecses-o<e —2.6 —2.1 —5.7 —5.9 
Laundering and cleaning..............-.........--- +1.1 +.7 +3.6 +4,4 
RMECS, 2k... Jckeakeibiidbencnctislmascuakadl +.6 +4.5 —5.0 —3.6 
Food and tobacco: 
| S| Oe ee —3.3 —3.1 —5.8 —6.8 
Did ndthnbooadeteckcnbnonwtitianesemadl —5.4 —4.1 —12.6 —iL.8 
CE NE DOCU TIN en. cncncocncacneqnccosesns —47.7 —35.8 —14.8 —12.3 
SEE TE Ek SRS Se SS Oo? SE | —6.2 —8.3 —13.7 —13.7 
es, eb actbosscastadaonncaad —8.7 —i0.7 —21.3 —2.7 
Meat and dairy products._..........-.-.-.......... +.4 +.6 —4.4 —4.8 
i Sirk Sa dici opccknehesndiddsicscees +.7 +.6 —5.6 —5.3 
EE St TE TCLS: RATE —1.2 —2.4 —2.2 —LO 
ERE TEL TERED NG LY FS ETE. —6.6 —.2 +.6 +1.7 
IRENE SS ES RRR 9-29 CLR ER —5.7 —6.2 —2.9 +2.6 
_ || RES ear ST , —3.1 —3.7 —28. 3 —28. 
LCS... mint nhltiininind neta Niiainginhwemaddahe —5.7 —4.7 —8.8 | —7.6 
Water, light, and power-..--..-...- 7 EE RES NE “I +1.8 +2.0 +4.4 +6.2 
Grand total 1.0; +-8) —4.1 —2.7 
1 Not reported. 
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Oklahoma 


"THE January 15, 1927, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Marko; 

published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahom,’ 
shows the changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 establishment 
in that State from November to December, 1926, as follows: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHM 


ENT, 
IN OKLAHOMA, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1926 sie 








December, 1926 


Employment | Pay roll 
Number ne | 
of 
Industry plants ware 7 r cent 
reportin ot change of chang 
P . Number | as com- as oo 
of em- pared Amount pared 
ployees with with 
Novem- Novem- 
ber, 1926 





———, 





Cottonseed-oi!l mills 
Food production: 
Bakeries 


oO 


$8, 158, 59 


15, 004. 

1, 218. 7 
2, 689. 3: 
9, 033. 44 
8, 989. 93 | 
36, 401. ; 


98, 942. 
64, 696. 


| 39, 593, 
|} $2, 783, 7 


Meat and poultry 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills 





20, 002. 4: 


} 

} 

| 131, 135. 

| 204, 883. 8: 
8, 058, 


Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline manufacturing-----_--- 
pS ESS SS OR ae Sree a 
Printing: Job work 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railroad shops 
Street railways --. 
Water, light, and power 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
EE SESE LO: EE Aa ea | 
Cement and plaster 
Crushed stone 
Glass manufacture 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture 
Laundries and cleaning 
Woodwork: 
RGR ee Sree ye erry 
Millwork, ete 


oow Ose wb - Oo Were wrmwu 








alonw =e ORO 


Total, all industries 




















Wisconsin 


‘THE Wisconsin Labor Market for January, 1927, issued by the 
State industrial commission, contains the following data on 


volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in December, 1926: 








ket, 
ma, 
Nts 


on 
26: 
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PER CENT _OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
DECEMBER, 1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1926, TO DECEMBER, 1926 








Per cent of change— 























November to Decem- | December, 1925, to De- 
Industry ber, 1926 cember, 1926 
Employ- | Payroll | P™Ploy- | pay rol 
Manual 
AGTITREE Ds ane ccocccceseneccnndoweccececccucececerecaleacnocunsemtnnenesenanes . | 2 =e 
LARUE i a hdliladetnantioncset atiiorang be eecksh acid | | Sees eet Ee 
MIE. cp i inanccsqecancnstesnennccanderdvooenegeugal —3.8 —2.6 —4.8 —0.2 
Lens sda aetiss8seeee oni dciwct eth —3.7 —.9 —11.8 —5.0 
i Bik oe cts lila widin nobus widiinweammare —4,1 —6.1 +17. 5 +12.3 
Stone crushing and quarrying.._......-...---_-.______. —10.7 —8.0 —L1 —16.3 
eile, Cid tie db ee dn kien ike chen —2.3 —3.2 —5.9 —10.3 
Stone and allied industries__._........._..._..-.._- —8.6 —16.5 +10.0 —1.8 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks.._..-.....-...-.. —24. 6 —38. 5 +1.4 —19.4 
ESO 0a ee Gi hin A oe —1.0 —8.8 +13. 6 +3. 5 
po RR a”, Lah ios SIR ER i Rk <2 —3.8 —7.0 —10.1 —19.4 
Pig-iron and rolling-mill products___._.__.____- —20.3 —2A4.0 —39. 1 —39.8 
Structural-iron work___-- a RRE Meas & —.3 —.8 +.3 +1.8 
Foundries and machine shops.-.__.-_.___.___-_- +.8 +2.3 —10.9 —15.9 
Ratiread repair shops... 2.2... .2..........2..- —.9 —3.3 —.2 +1.1 
Rs bh ithln ac SAE CL ol Beas a we ceed Le —3.9 —15.6 —13.6 —26.7 
Aluminum and enamel] ware_.._..._.___.__.-.- —.5 —2.1 —2.9 —6.8 
RENE OR a SE Se ae +3.8 +11.9 —20. 5 —20.5 
Bes 5 Sa ss Sk 4. i bak sac de ke —19.7 —49.9 —7.9 —51.3 
ee en a ae eee Beane —1.7 —8.0 +4.8 —14.0 
og eR NE ac tn agi lee De DOS UTI (ge ppl a PLS. —3.3 —1.7 —6.4 —5.9 
Sawmills and planing mills___.-........._.-...- —2.1 —4.2 —14.2 —13.2 
Rin SS aS —9.3 —12.1 +11.7 +8. 9 
Panel and veneer mills_.......-..2....-_-----_- —2.5 +3. 4 —1.9 —1.9 
IRS Sagi. Sa ES oe Eas Spar ate eae +1.8 +2. 9 —3.4 —3.6 
Sash, door, and interior finish____..__._________- —4.0 —.7 —6.5 —3.3 
Other wood products__._._...-- Beet bees —9.5 —6.9 —.5 —5.0 
hE UL OV winks tudkesS gba sien dnd wh cxbadabw +1.3 +10. 6 —4.3 —13.1 
a ooo Ri nl a betes wade dendne inwonceeeee —-.1 —1.4 —6.3 —12.0 
EBB SIRE Nae A PROC egress Ge -0 +.3 —28. 4 —33.0 
Boots and shoes____.._.......-- eS ea ed We a —.7 —2.6 10. 5 +9. 6 
Other leather produets......................... +.6 —1.6 +7.0 —1.2 
ele aay ee ee ee oe we —3.6 —2.7 +2.9 —1.7 
En IS RN ie ccc bona newiedan —3.3 —1.8 +5.8 —.4 
GE Ee gan PA —7.2 —8.0 —3.1 —1.0 
Seer emer WOME. . 5 ei ee eked —1.7 —3.2 —4.1 —8.4 
Sis i la Ee +4.3 +5. 4 —1.4 +4.5 
Hosiery and other knit goods__......._._._._-_- +1.0 —2.5 —2.7 +4. 4 
RRR SARS 2G Figs: SA at ES pe +10.3 +19. 2 +.4 +7.2 
(emer textile produets........-..-.-...2...... +4. 8 +8. 7 —.6 —1.1 
ee pet intitcn th bik mites adinniidntntnn adie bivcaadiiaea —2.7 —3.5 —8.9 —7.6 
REG SIE. Pee eS: +.7 —5,2 —27.3 —21.0 
Baking and confectionery. ---.--............-.-- —3.8 —2.9 —2.1 —.8 
I Ba ed +4. 8 +15. 0 +2. 2 +.3 
Canning and preserving.......-................ — 26.7 —21.3 —3. 2 —38.7 
I Ne 0st td caw date od OE Nn bike oes —25.0 +4. 6 —38. 0 —32.1 
Tobacco manufacturing. -....................... +21.9 +9.4 +28. 7 +5.3 
NN PUIG MIN ho cs ncineapmaitlaiune sins ce —2.5 —12.8 +2. 1 +3. 4 
DEG POUT... ccnucskvacuncapuncssgidoncomnces —.6 —1.8 +11.7 +14. 6 
Presume 6nd publishing. ........6.....2.2........... —1.0 +.6 +1.7 —2.1 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing___........._..._- -.9 —2.8 —.8 +.7 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - _ _- —2.0 —7.7 —12.9 —11.3 
Construction: 

i  dinkiebescueniessutedsereswibsscdseresddumes —20.8 —13.8 —22.2 —20.5 
PE iidbudsbedsideddnscwautandbiundddcncsaticmed SF Tamia —25. 4 |....- inthire 
ie oa 6 cela eih s Ubi k igi a aiceieia cals —19.3 —17.3 —.5 +5. 5 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging. ..............._.. —31.6 —21.8 —63. 1 —56.0 

Communication: 
taint dene Beadbins whetwen ood —7.9 —9.7 +5. 7 —10.1 
ND iis ceeded ac dnedebucudnecsOicmeen +5. 5 —.7 +10. 9 +3.6 
Express, telephone, and telegraph.__....._......_.. +1.8 —.7 —1.5 —2.6 
ee ee ais, a Uedaauceseen —3.7 —10.6 +10. 9 +11.9 
EE Ee ee GRAS beckctdcccone 

Nonmanual 

Manufacturing, mines, and quarries._...............-- +.5 —.3 +6. 4 +47 
oe os aie lia dacniemuiniiee —1.4 —3.5 —2.7 +.4 
I, cnnddsinsisaphudie dvs vaviuisdcccbesbuonn —2.7 —4.3 +.3 +4.8 
I i —4,.2 —4.8 —14.7 —22. 6 
Retail trade (sales force only) __._..........----.----..- +20.1 17.0 +8. 6 +.5 
Miscellaneous professional services. _................-.- +2.3 —4.9 +5.3 +25. 1 
Hotels and restaurants................-.........-...-.. i isa! wl, Bh cients 
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Activity of Employment Offices in Uruguay, 1920 to 1924 


ABLES showing the requests for work in Uruguay and the number 
ci of placements reported by the employment section of the 
national labor office and the special employment agencies jn 
Montevideo are included in the 1924 Statistical Yearbook of Uru- 
guay.! The figures for the five years, 1920 to 1924, have been com- 
bined and are presented in the following table: 


ACTIVITY OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN URUGUAY, 1920 TO 1924 





Applicants 








Age 








16 
Males} Females 
and 





3, 648 4, 586 
3, 626 5, 230 
2, 389 52 | 5, 291 
2, 611 5, 742 
3, 328 6, 693 



































* Not the exact sum of the items, by sex, but as given in the report. 


1 Uruguay. Direccién General de Estadistica. Tomo XXXII, Parte6. Annuario Estadistico, 1(24. 
Montevideo, 1926, p. 508. 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 















Ts following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 


selling prices‘ received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from retail dealers. 


Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food January 
15, and December 15, 1926, and January 15, 1927, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of lard was 22.3 cents in January, 1926; 20.4 
cents in December, 1926; and 20.0 cents in January, 1927. These 
figures show decreases of 10.0 per cent in the year and 2.0 per cent 
in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 3.0 per cent January 15, 1927, as compared with January 15, 


1926, and a decrease of 1.5 per cent January 15, 1927, as compared 
with December 15, 1926. 


Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH DECEM- 
BER 15, 1926, AND JANUARY 15, 1926 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































we eent of — 
ite er decrease 
Average retail price on {3} Jan. 15, 1927 
Articte Unit compared with— 
Jan. 15, Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, 
1926 1926 1927 1926 1926 
Cents Cents Cents 
SIL. > 5... ccnecesnwenieiiandenel Pound -__-... 40.8 40. 7 40.8 0 +0.2 
i TE TI Ans ak: Sgt AE ght TER 35 ie» Lune 35.0 35.3 35.3 +1 0 
SESS SE es See aS FE IE RS A 30.0 30. 2 30.3 +1 +0.3 
SST Ce RSI ES 8 do... --+ 22. 1 22.7 22.7 4 0 
|, | Topi ehQRerd els Paiiee vitae? Geet Fe stl 14.5 14.9 15.0 +3 +1 
IIR RSE Sac eh we! O65. Biss 36.5 37.2 36. 6 +0. 3 —2 
PS) RS ST rs gE Pre aa do_.... 48.2 49.6 48.9 4a | —1i 
Sn do. --.-. 53.3 57.1 56. 8 +7 wh 
Lae eee. 2h kd LL Laks mel. .2d 39.1 37.7 37.4 —4 —1 
Se ee  compbinnainmwed Meakin 38. 6 37.2 38.5 4 —0.3 +4 
Salmon, cammed, red... ..-........... bei JES tne 37.3 34.1 33.6 —-w |} -1 
i : gn te haa 14.2 14.2 14.1 —l —l 
Milk, evaporated _..................-.- 15-1602. can_ 11.6 11.4 11.4 —2 6 
a Pound. -....- 55. 4 59.3 58.4 +5 —2 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) -_|_...- bv sa.- 31.3 29. 6 29.1 -—7 —2 
ET ee mee eC See ee 37. 6 37.4 37.6 0 +1 
CN ditneienctnunnaiakbisdinaead aes 22. 3 20. 4 20.0 -10 -2 
Vegetable lard substitute__..........._]_.-.- i as 25. 6 25. 4 25.3 -1 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...................- Dozen. -.-..- 53.9 65. 2 55.9 +4 —14 
Eggs, Ta i cla cednigles ss abana * Soe 42.2 46.9 45.0 +7 —4 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TaBLe 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND ppRR 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH DECEy, 
BER 15, 1926, AND JANUARY 15, 1926—Continued . 
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Pac cent of increase 
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Average retail price on {t} Jan. 15, 197 
compared with— 
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1926 1926 1927 1926 1926 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on January 15, 1913, and on January 15 of each 
year from 1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in January 
of each of these specified years, compared with January, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of butter was 40.9 cents in Janu- 
ary, 1913; 61 cents in January, 1921; 45.3 cents in January, 
1922; 59.1 cents in January, 1923; 61.3 cents in January, 1924; 
52.3 cents in January, 1925; 55.4 cents in January, 1926; and 
58.4 cents in January, 1927. 

As compared with January, 1913, these figures show increases of 
49 per cent in January, 1921; 11 per cent in January, 1922; 44 
per cent in January, 1923; 50 per cent in January, 1924; 28 per 
cent in January, 1925; 35 per cent in January, 1926, and 43 per 
cent in January, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 62.1 per cent in January, 1927, as compared with January, 1913. 
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Taste 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES.AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JANUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 










































































“4 COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1913 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
se Per cent of increase Nov. 15 of each 
e . Average retail price on Jan. 15— specified year compared with Jan. 
i Article | Unit 15, 1018 
~ rorslioz1 1922)192311924 192511926 1927} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
- Cts .| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts 
Sirloin steak_......- | Pound - _/23. 8 40. 5|35. 3/37, 2/39. 1/38. 7/40. 8|40.8| 70) 48) 56 64 63 71 71 
Round steak......._!|--- as 20. 5/36. 3/30. 4/31. 6/33. 3/32. 8'35. 0135.3) 77) 48) 54) 62) 60) 71 72 
Rid TONS bieeads be crater ~OOaeed 18. 8)31. 0/26, 7/27. 5/28, 6/28. 5 30. 0/30. 3 65) 42) 46 52) 52) 60) 61 
Chuck roast._......- ee eet 14, 9/23. 6)19. 0119. 6/20. 7/20. 5/22. 1/22. 7 58; 28 32) 39) 38 48! 62 
Plots BOGE. naceee se Se mae 11, 116. 9/12, 8/12, 9113. 3 to ta 2 | 52); 15 ” 20; 20} 31) 365 
} 
Pork chops_......-.. war Bee 18, 7/35. 9/28, 9/29. 3127. 4/30. 7/36. 5|36.6, 92) 55) 57| 47) 641 95) 96 
en teh PIE ce baat 25. 4/45. 7\37, 6/39. 8|37, 2/40. 3/48. 2/48.9| 80 48 57 46 59 90 93 
4 i AIA Bs eee me de BS 25. 1/48. 4/44. 2/45. 1/44. 7/47. 6\53. 3|56.8| 93) 76) 80) 78) 90] 112] 126 
4 lamb; BEG .....3 1 Se. 18, 0/36. 7/33. 9|36, 3/35. 9/38. 8/39. 1|37.4| 104) 88 102) 99} 116! 117) 108 
FS  ...bcimesenite’: ae Ae! 20. 2)42. 7/36. 9/34. 5/34. 5/35. 8/38. 6/38.5) 111) 83) 71 7 77); 91 91 
Salmon, canned, red_|_.-do...__/___- (39. 5/33. 3/31. 3/31. 2/31. a7. SBS SE eee eae eee Saas Eee 
MEK, Tee coe ee Quart___| 8. 9/16. 3)13. 6/13. 7/14. 2/13. 9/14. 2/14. 1| 83} 53 54 60| 56) 60| 58 
Milk, evaporated. __! (1)__.___- _---|14. 8}12. 4/12, 1112. 2/11. 1/11, 6/11. 4). |---| | ff Pee 
po Se Pound _ _/40. 9/61. 0/45. 3/59, 1 1, 3/52. 3/55, 4/58. 4) 49} 11) 44 50) 28) 35) 3 
Oleomargarine (all |._.-do-_-.- ~---|35. 3/28, 7/27. S129. 7130, 1131. $129, 1)..---}..--.}..-.. Se ae oe 
butter substitutes) 
ayo Ae ee ga ae we) 22. 2,38. 6'32. 9/37. 3/37. 4/35. 9/37. 6|37.6| 74) 48) 68) 68) 62) 69) 69 
i ase eS Se aS 15. 4/22, 3)15. 4)17. 4118. 7/22. 8:22. 3/20.0) 45) 00 13} 21 48} 45) 30 
Vegetable lard sub- |..-do_.__- ----|27. 2/21. 6/22, 3}24. 3/25. 3/25. 6/25. 3}..-..}..-..}_.-_. | a he He en 
stitute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh..j Dozen-___|37. 3/79. 1/49. 9|55. 7/54. 6/70. 5|53. 9155.9) 112) 34 49, 46) 89) 45) 50 
Eggs, storage......23 WY ° seaman 25. 768. 7\39. 3/40, 0138, 6/53. 7/42. 2/45.0) 167 53 iy 50; 109 64, 75 
PS eee Pound. .| 5. 6/10. 8} 8. 8! 8.7] 8.7) 9.2) 9.4) 9.4) 93) 67 55) 55} 64) 68) 68 
Pt ci oe ee £+-OG... 3.3] 6.7] 4.9] 4.9] 4.5] 6.01 6.2) 5.6) 103) 48 48; 36; 82) 88 70 
Corn meal... 2. ....2. ae 3. 0} 5. 2) 3. 9) 4. OF 4. 4) 5.4) 5. 2) 6.1 73 30; 33 47 80 7 70 
Rolled oats........%- ..-d0_..._|_.../10. 7} 9, 2} 8. 8} 8. 8} 9.0) 9. 1) 9. 1 OR SE es ee ee eee Pee enero 
Corn flakes.........% iy a eee oo o-f14. 110, 7] 9. 7] 9. TAO GID. OO. 9)... js} -- 2}. 252}. - 2] ----|- eon 
' 
- Wheat cereal. ___..2. epee }..-.-'30. 1/26, 6/25, 0/24. 3\24. 5125. 3/25. 5)... 2}... 2 Jo. ieee] 
Macaroni. ...._..... Pound __|__._|21. 6/20, 3)19, 8/19. 6/20. 0/20. 3/20. 1)..-__}_..._|-_ ee Chee eal | aie 
Rp; 4 3.43... 8.2 - ORs... 8. 6/11. 9} 9. 3) 9. 5] 9. 8/10. 7/11. 6)11.0) 38 8 10) 14 24 35; 28 
ia Beans, navy..... . ~.-d0..._.|....| 8. 9} 8, 2/10, 9/10. 1/10. 2} 9. 8} 9. 2)..- J.) Ss a ee Didenec 
h Potatees .. .......:.2 bs @0es..: ) 1.6) 3.0) 3.3) 2.1) 2.8) 2.5) 5.8) 4.0 88} 106 31; 75 56} 263; 150 
| | 
y Sc a eae Se A SS) FA kg hg tet eee aoe Ge OeG! ee 
a CSDRIB is... 5. ninnce eh il |----| Se ak BR Se ge Ak Ss ee ee eee ee Ee eee eee 
I Beans, baked. _____- y) aR. wee FUL mR a edie aes Se Ree See 
™ Corn, canned... .... Ol ctmascaleetea 117. 4116, O15. 3115. 7117. Ggl6. 816. 1).--.-}--...}.--..]-.-2.]-----|-----]--- 2. 
Peas, canmed........ Pniianatthacent 18, 5|17. 7|17. 5j17, 9)18, 5/17, 817. 2)... .).-- 22}. - ee] fe dl 
, Tomatoes, canned...| (*)....... _..|12, 413, 2112, 7/12. 9113. 8112. 612. 2)... ]..|..-..|.----}_2---|. fo. 
. Sugar, granulated.__| Pound _! 5. 8) 9, 7) 6. 2} 8.3)10. 2) 8.1) 6.7| 7.5) 67 7; 43) 76 16; 
| co ee a ie oboe 54. 3/72. 1/68. 3/68, 7/71. O74. 2/76. 1177.4; 33) 26) 27 31 7; 40; 43 
JS Se ar: — we 29, 9/38, 5/35. 7/37. 0/38. 2)51. 6151. 3)50. 2); 29 19] 24 28 73 ie 68 
Pret tS 3. Mba. 5t sd dl 18. 8/20. O}17. 9117. 4117. 2/16. O|__.__]..-..|.----]-----].---_|_.--- eck. 
f SRS ae Tm! ~=---/32. 1/25. O18, 9/15. 9/14. 6/14. 5]14. 4]..- ft sean 
1 Bananas. _-__...-.. Dozen_..|____/41. 9136. 6/37. 1/38, 8|33.2/35. 8)34. 5|-----|-..-}--- |---| | ee 
a ee -~-~/46. 9/46. 2/46, 8140. 0/44. 8146. 9/46. 9)... .|..2-.|..--.]-----]-----}.----}---. 
r ; 
r bras: «canes  Ancebusea eeent. abe ee Sees --f2|..--|---.| 75.4) 44. 5) 46.9! 51.7) 57.1) 67.2) 62.1 














115-16 ounce can. 

) 48-ounce package. 

Re package. 

No. 2 can. 

‘ Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1918, to December, 1920, thedmdex numbers included the following articles: 
Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chop, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
cornmeal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


33892 °—27 9 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 article; 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well asthe 


changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased fo, 
one dollar in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in December 1926, 





and Janua 


TABLE 


ry, 1927. 


1926, AND JANUARY, 1927 


3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN DECE 
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Index Numbers of Retai! Prices of Food im-the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1926,? and by months for 1926, and for January, 1927. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each 
commodity for each month and each year by the average price of 
that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1923 was 
143.4, which means that the average money price for the year 1923 
was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, 
which figures show an increase of four points, but an increase of slight- 
ly less than 3 per cent in the year. 
‘In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 161.8 for 
December, 1926, and 159.3 for January, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 127 pictures more readily to 


the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


TasLe 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY, 1927 


{Average for year 1913—100.0] 








wil| But- 
beef ichops Hens | Milk 


steak | steak Saexase roast ter 


: | 
Sirloin|Round| Rib asi Pork 








100.0} 100.0) 100.0 ay 100.6} 100.0 ’ .0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
172.1) 177.1) 167.7; 163.8) 151.2) 201.4 ‘ 3. 3) 209. 9) 187. 6) 183.0 
152.8, 154.3) 147.0) 132. 5) 118.2) 166.2 ‘ . 4) 186. 4) 164.0) 135.0 
147.2) 144.8) 139.4) 128.1) 105.8) 157.1 ; .4| 169.0) 147.2) 125.1 
153.9) 150.2) 143.4) 126.3) 106.6) 144.8 , - 1) 164.3) 155.1) 144.7 
151. 6} 145.5} 130.0) 109.1) 146.7) 139.6 . 4) 165.7) 155.1) 135.0 
155. 6] 149.5) 135.0) 114.1) 174.3 . . 6} 171. 8) 157.3) 143.1 
159. 6} 153.0) 140.6 188. 1 . ‘ ae 157.3) 138. 6 


157.0) 151.5} 138.1 . 8} 173.8 ‘ 181. 2} 159. 6) 144.6 
156.1) 148.0] 138.1 ‘ b , . 3) 182.6) 159. 6) 142.3 
156. 5| 151.0) 138. 1) "120. , 4 . 7| 185.0) 157.3) 139.9 
157. 8} 152. 5} 139.4 . : ; 16} 190.1) 156.2) 132. 9) 
160. 5} 153.5} 140.6 , ; A 8} 192. 5} 156.2) 130.5 
162.3) 154.5) 141.9 . ; . 9} 188.7) 155.1) 131.3 
162.8) 155.1) 141.9 . . x . 4) 184.0) 155.1) 130. 8; 
162.3) 153.5) 140.6 . . § . 7) 177.9) 156.2) 132.1 
163.2) 154.5) 141.9 . , ‘i ‘ 177. 5 157.3} 137.1 ; 
161.4) 154.5) 142.5 . ‘ ‘ . 3) 176. 5} 157.3] 141.8) 166.1 
159. 2) 152.5) 141.9 ° ° , -1| 174.2) 158.4) 145.4) 167.0 
158.3) 152.5) 141.9 . . : \ ie 1584 154.8; 169.2 











158.3) 153.0) 141.9 : . 3} 181.1 . 2} 180.8) 158.4) 152.5) 170.1 



































* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see paar & 1921, issue, pp. 


1-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922, see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924, 
se February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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TABLE 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FoOop 
td ae 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY, 1997 
ontinued. 27 








| ’ | A 
Year and month Eggs Sugar Coffee | wa. 
Cles1 








100.0 .0| 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.9 
197. 4 4) 245.5 200. 0 .6| 352.7] 134.7] 157.7) 203.4 
147.5 .8| 175.8) 150.0} 109.2 4] 145.5] 128.1) 121.8) j533 
128.7 4, 154.5] 130.0) 109.2 .7| 132.7] 125.2} 121-1) 1415 
134.8 -4| 142.4) 136.7] 109.2 .6| 183.6, 127.8] 126.5 1465 
138. 6 -1| 148.5) 156.7) 116.1 .8| 167.3} 131.4} 145.3) 1459 
151.0 -9| 184.8} 180.0) 127.6 -8| 130.9} 138.8) 172. 

140. 6 -9| 181.8} 170.0) 133.3 2} 125.5} 141.0} 171. 


156. 2 . 187.9} 173.3) 133.3 ; 121.8; 139.9) 172. 
127.0) 167.9) 190.9) 173.3) 133.3) 3365. 121.8) 139.9} 172. 
111.6} 167.9) 187.9 173.3) 134.5 , 121.8} 139.9) 172. 
111.9] 167.9) 184.8) 170.0) 134.5 . 120.0) 140.3) 171.5 
112.8} 167.9) 184.8) 170.0) 134.5 . 121.8; 140.4 171. 
118.0} 167.9) 184.8) 170.0) 134.5 125.5) 141.4) 171. 
122.0} 167.9) 181.8) 170.0) 134.5 125.5) 141.5) 171.5 
130.1} 167.9) 181.8} 170.0} 133.3 127.3} 141.7) 171. 
149.3} 167.9) 175.8) 170.0) 134.5 127.3) 141.5) 171. 
168.7; 167.9) 172.7; 170.0) 133.3 129.1; 142.1) 170.: 
‘ 191.3} 167.9} 172.7) 170.0) 129.9 129.1) 141.7] 170.5 
129.1) 189.0} 167.9) 169.7) 170.0) 128.7 132.7} 141.4) 170. 
126.6} 162.0) 167.9) 169.7; 170.0) 126. 4 136.4) 142.3) 168.5 


| 


130 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1926. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 





AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 
January 15, 1927. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the sal 
not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some artj 


















































Se et on meen a 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. | 
CE SS SS ne Oe : | 
Article Unit oY ~ iy, m | 
Jan. 15—| Dec] Jan.| J89- 15—| Deo.) Jan.| 189-15 | Dec! Jan 
et ae AR fn eed 26, | 5, | 
1913 | 1926 | 1926 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 | 1926] 1927 | 1913 | 1996 1926) 1927) 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.} Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. ts.| cts 
Pound. -.__| 23. 0 38. 6) 40. 8} 40.9) 20. 7} 38.3) 37. 8) 37.1) 25. 0) 39.7] 41.1! 41.6) 
a SAS £> 20. 5; 34, 6) 36, 8) 36.1) 19.0) 34. 6) 34.7) 34.6) 19.6) 34. 7) 35. 8} 35. 5! 
-..d0__.-_-} 17. 3 29.6) 32. 9} 32.4) 17. 0} 29.9} 29. 6} 29.2) 19.9) 28.4) 28. 8) 28 7] 
= MAE s. 13. 5 21.5) 25.4] 24.5) 15. Of 21. 6) 21. 5| 21.2) 15.1) 22.7} 22. 9} 22. 6 
J 
ER 9. & 13.2) 13.3) 13.9) 10.8) 14.7) 15.0) 14.6} 10.0) 13.8) 14.0 14. 7| 
a ene 21. O 36. 1} 35. 8} 36.1) 18. OF 36. OF 35. 8} 35. 6) £9. 4) 36. 3) 36.9) 36, 6) 
i a” mS 32. & 47.4) 46.9) 46.6] 21.3] 42. 5) 43.7) 43.1) 31.3) 48. 8] 48.7 48. 7| 
Ham, ésliced.._.......---- an? eae & 28. 5| 54.3) 58.8) 58.5) 29.0) 56.5) 58.3) 58.3) 30.0) 53.3) 57.0, 56.3) 
Lame, Gee of. .......-cdsccs = lay S 20. & 37.1) 40.0 41.3 17. 3} 39. 6| 37.1) 36. 6) 20. 0} 38. 6) 38. 6 39.3 
| RR Ser cypaages apemmghees erm: |__.do__.___} 19 5! 38. If 36. 8} 37. Of 20. O| 39. 8} 37. 8 39. 8| 18. 7] 35. 8} 36.8) 37.0 
Salmon, canned, red ---_--- a ES Mh 39. 8} 33. 8) 34.0/____- 36. 3} 31. 2) 30,3/-___- 41.1) 35.4) 35.4) 
Fs, Ss cacdtecacanwed Quart-_____| 10,0 19.3) 19.0) 19.0) 8.8} 13.0) 14.0} 14.0) 10.3) 19. 0} 18. 0 ‘ag 
Milk, evaporated.........- 15-16 0z.can)_..__| 13. 5 13, 2) wd oe oa 11. 3] 13.2) 11. 38-.-.. 12, 6| 12. 5) 12.5) 
Butter. __.- Sen EMER Sqn Pound - -_-| 42. 4) 58. 1) 58.6) 60.5) 42. 8) 60.4) 43. 8) 63.9) 44.0) 60. 8] 60.6 61.7| 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_..do_..-.-|_____ 32, 8| 26.9) 27.9)_._.-| 30. 6) 30. 0) 29, 9]_....1 36, 8) 36.5) 34.1 
substitutes). 
| TE CES SEES ATES | do__.__-_| 25. @ 36.4) 36.4) 37.3) 23.3) 36.4) 35. 5) 36.2) 23.0% 38.1 37.3, 37. 6) 
EARL .. ds aiecswais ewes en peows ar ae we 14. 8 24.4) 19. 7} 20.2) 14.0) 20,3} 18.3} 18. 1) 45.3) 22. 9) 21.3) 21.1) 
Vegetable lard substitute -_|__.do__.-_-_|_____ 23. 3} 21.9) 21.4)_.___} 24.3} 23.9) 23. 0).___- 22. 0} 21.7) 22. 5) 
Eggs, strictly fresh._....-- | Dozen.._.-| 30.6 55.6) 61.1 as 33. 8| 54.0) 65. 2} 58. 8] 33.8) 57. 6] 60.9) 54.3 
ee MOOTERD.. 1... 2 ndenke |...do______] 25. @) 42. 8| 45.2) 39.0) 25. 0} 41.4) 45. 5] 42.9] 25. 0} 46. 9| 47.8) 43.3) 
Rela a algae re oon | Pound.___} 6.0 10.3} 10.7) 10. | 5.4 9. 4 9.8} 9. 8 6.4) 10.3) 10.3) 10.4 
OS GREER SES aes Ree Se eee 3.6 7.1) 6.5) 6.6) 3.2} 5.9) 5.3) 5.2) 3.8 7.1) 68) 6.8) 
| RR Se ‘ oma 2.44 4.0 a6 ae 2.6 4.0) 3.9) 4.0) 21) 4.3) 4.1) 41 
s | 
Relied oats..._.........---|-.. eS 9.5| 9.7) 9.6)..... 84) 83) 8 1)....- 10. 1} 10.6 10.2! 
CORE BOBS. ..cccoccehcone 8-0z. pkg -|__._- 11, 6 11.5) 11.9)_..--| 10.1) 10.1) 10, 0).__.- 12. 2) 12.2) 12.4) 
Wheat cereal. _....... + secs. P&E. Wee 26. 4) 25.9} 26.4)____- 24.1) 24.3) 24.2)... 26. 3| 26.9) 27.0; 
DENNER, « ct cidccasobuben Pound. ._-|___.~j 22. 0) 21. 9} 21.9}____- 19, 4; 18. 6} 18, 8)....- 19. 0} 18.7) 18. 9) 
Riss... ..... a 8.6 11.5) 11.3) 10.5; 9.0) 10.8) 10.3) 98) 8&2) 121 bd 11. 1| 
BOGRS, BOVY..<..<.<<nd«-< eh” OE SE 11.0} 10.4) 10.2|____- a7 mae Gill... 11. 5} 10.5) 10.8! 
| EPS SRE ST ---do__._.-| 2.@ 7.3) 4.8 4.8) 1.7) 61) 4.3) 4.3) 19) 6.7) 5.3) 5.2! 
IRS SST a et 6S eS Pee S1h'7.2). 748,....- & 7 OG G4)... 7.91 6.9 7.3) 
ORRNOGP => << 25--<so3-eeeee rr Be nen a 4 &&..--- 6.4 4.3) 6.2).-..2 6.7 5a 6.0 
Beans, baked.............- No. 2 can -|___.-| 12. 3} 11. 5} 12.0)_.... 10. 8} 10. 5} 10. 6)_._.- 12.7} 11.9 11.6 
oe eee ee —_ oe mee Be yt 15. 5} $4.71 14.:6)__._- 18, 1} 18.4) 18.1 
Peas, commed. —......«se<<- RS OS 19. 8} 20.0) 19.7)..... 15. 8} 15. 0} 14. 8)....- 21. 8} 21.4) 20.5 
Tomatoes, canned......... SEEM ate 11. 9} 11. 0] 11.3)-...- 10. 6} 10.7) 10. 9}_.__- 11. 9} 11.2) 11.4 
Sugar, granulated _____ -.--} Pound....} 61) 7.2) 7.5 O 5.1) 6O GS 6.6 6.7) 7.3) 7.7) 7.9 
DRS cnditiiintinavnnoudamaull = SR 60. 0/108. 5/105. 91105. 9} 56. 0} 73. 0| 73. 5} 73. 0} 61.3} 92.4) 96.4) 96.4 
SD ci iihsinssccatsiseniatiratienamial oe 32. 0 51. 0)°51. 5 51.5) 25. 2| 48.4) 47,5) 46.2) 28.8) 54.1) 53.9) 53.8) 
PNG: cvtedunbencananed a ST See 17.4) 17.8) 17. 5)...-- 15.0) 14.0} 13. 7}__..- 19. 3) 18.7) 18.3 
SS REE ee SO ORE 15. 7} 16. 5) 16.4)_..-- 13. 5| 13. 0} 12, 9)_-..- 15. 4) 15.4) 15.3 
SRE eae Mere ORD). 28. 6) 27.3) 27.3/__..- 25. 1) 26.3) 26.4/____- 39. 7| 37.3) 37.7 
sens a Ge ERT. 38. 2) 34. 5} 35. 8}_.... 46, 2) 44.2) 41, 6)_.._- 44.0) 44.5) 41.1 





















































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse” steak. 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


cles, particularly meats and vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 

















































































































a. SSsce IQOSD CNoo SO wt Ot oOnNnow 2S Ot Soni 020 O08 WD mt MIAO 
cs | es8 | Saseg esee $282 aaa gadd ¥ans edad “Sve ¥SRS Ses SAH 
a Ags RSS ASSK SSS OOr omer BAAS SEAS THR ASSG ASS“ Ranke 
g £8 | gisee ddd $484 ded aans FSr% “sae david Wer SoS AXRS 
2 x son SON phe be SSH SSCS ~LLO BRoS = SASS FSR pe bet 
. £1 8 | &issa v¥9¢ 9533 dea Sixes dont Sdez Saeo “SER AKG AAAS 
fs = 2 | gagsa kas sa is eee ie eee aia titeaeae Pils 
S| & | SASSS SAA AS CREECH BE pide O00 Git el BE ES eS 
oe waSM Wee SeRS SS 1 RSRS HLHOHi wwe SAH BEAN HOKS SSHG 
+i as8 | §anacd Sees Sne- iii dddd dess “dag dees “SE5 Ses SAS 
| S STSS- SESS AISH AST RHSA SHTS ANHS RVSS SUON eee Laed 
| 3 $08 | gdsad dééd Seat dai aaRé Seer “ANS dge4 4ae8 dégs <4x 
3 “ | FONT SHAH SOAs BAT RAGA SHAS AWAS ASRS ASVH ERS SHS | 
A | ge8 | sedad deed SkA4 4a | SARE ANN MARS ajgit 4e5 aes AAS 
Toe aes ea rand dane BRN SSSY SSAA HARTY RSS RSS SRST SENS” 
. | SS | Sosa +498 deds sda dodd Ges “ska Seve Stee ass aaes 
” 2 ryeqee sees gous Ree -SENR SHIT EASE AaaS SSN STeR SESE 
2 | S88 | &gese 298 dddd da sdaé ess “San devs “eee sree Sade 
$ yases Seas aSen 4Te SHoN SSNS PSO EERE Rasa STAs Bnet 
€ | 4| 8 | Ssead #392 sede ose dass doe" “saa s°%0 “ges deg Sx3d 
x d| 3 Tash Rees Se Te (a ae eS OOS Ty SIT et ee ites 
a] | daene sega sei? igi adis és Gib sist iith sea iii 
Toe ahaa BRGE TSSS BSS BESS AGES Gedd dasa diac dae saad 
x sae | égsss ade seas oda eine ate" “Sad dee “cea Shes Sas 
Se | gia | eneae Sees Snes Ste Ghet Corn Coca daed diag angg Sanur 
Be | ans | Sgden dada gdds dcde dade de<m “Sad See" Vasa ASS AAS 
=~ | 8 “SHOS SHH ASSS Sha aHor BSNS DOCS BASS PHSOK KRANVS WOM 
& | ge8 | €gdes ange goss aud Gade soo" “Sad daeé “can Sed See 
a | eens eee Ghee Gee wae "eed sade aaee Sarr eee Sree 
Es3 | SEER S99 AGRA ASA KAAS BPM CRANK OTN Siig avsg sa¢a 
p REOS SHAS SESH ASA ANSS SASN ALES SSCT Nee anda sade 
i | go8 | ddeud sade dent sua dead doe¢ Ssad Gove SHER SUES Sass 
g a | ease SUSE SSS SSS Sine ses adad daee sadgiecg sede 
3 | 1| 8 | 86888 ats8 Saez Sus Sas FOSS CRAR SEU Sitq ASSES ntVe 
en a Ta RSIS STS SS FS TS Te Oe Tt eT ttt te iets fit 
| 8 | dsaas inde chit jfj asic wees Gili Sid tiie PSS Tid 
ee oe retin Tt Tee Pitt 
































4 Per pound, 
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Chicago, Il. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























Article Unit Jan. 15— | 

Dec. 
eens a | 
| 1913 | 1926 | 1926 | 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 

Siviein eteak..=............ Pound ____} 21.0) 44.1) 45.2 
Round steak_______._____. ER)” Sete a 18. 2} 34. 7) 36.8 
SSRI ee a Re 18. 2) 34. 7/ 36. 3! 
Chuck reast..............- 55200. osz2 14. 3} 24. 8} 25.9 
ee Ee. — eae 10. 9} 14.5) 15.1 
SSS ecrs — eT: 16.0) 33. 8) 36.5 
Bacon, sliced_______.__.__. a “Se 31. 3} 51.9) 55.0 
Ham, sliced__.......__.__- oe See 30. 8) 52. 5) 58. 7 
Lamb, leg of_.___.....___- -— See 18.7) 39. od 38. 4) 
_ SST eae ae era — Rely 17. 4| 39.0! 37.6 
Salmon, canned, red______ We. we Se 38. 2) 37. 4) 
SA eae Quart____- 8.0) 14. 9 14.0) 
Milk, evaporated_________ 15-16 oz.can|____- 10.9) 11. 2 
_ a RE ORE SiS Pound__- 39. 9) 51.3 60. 6) 
Oleomargarine (all butter |...do_.____|.___. 28. 8) 27. 6) 
substitutes). 
FESR eee Ss wae. 25. 0} 41. 5) 42. 4) 
ee Te ee eee 6.00. 22 24 14. 8} 22. 2) 20. 9) 
Vegetable lard substitute__|..do....._|_____ 26.7) 26.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh________ Dozen _---} 32.7) 52.8) 66.8 
Eggs, storage.._....._.____ Aue. 2~ 23. 8} 40. 2) 50.3 
ce wn EES POET ERE CE Pound.-.-| 61) 98 9.8) 
NS Serr Bio 4:00... SS - Se ‘4a 
Cos neato. oi. ut VE Sok 2.9| 6.2) 6.6 
Ee Se ee Fe We reap a: 8.4) 8.6 
EE 8-oz. pkg_-_}____. 10.0) 10.1 
Wheat cereal_._......_____ 28-0z. pkg_|_____ 24. 4 25.4 
Macaroni-_....._......._.. PeG@nd. 22.16.24 19. 0} 19.7 
eG, die oS de ie Le ee ps 9.0) 11. 5) 11.8 
poems, SAVY... ck es Fe 9.6) 9.6 
Pa rear: a -.-do.-<...| 13} 58! 3.9 
Ue. 6 ie iGo... 2 LS 5.7) 5.4 
OND ik i ee oS oe ae aera 5.3) 4.8 
meer, biieG. 3 No. 2ean_.|__._- 12. 8} 12. 9) 
Corn, canned___.......__. Ras | et Shae a ee 17. 1| 17.3 
eas, canned_.....__..____ ede. & 2.1 Sots 17. 5| 17.5 
Tomatoes, canned__.._____|...do.._...|.__. 14.1) 14.2 
Sugar, granulated... Pound_...| 5.3) 65) 7.0 
aM aedchvcludns dodkis Se a ann 53. 3) 72. 2) 74.3 
en RT RS ee Je. 26 SLi 30. 0} 51. 6} 50.9 
RRS ee ae te sats 2 hc, 18.1} 18.9 
Ey re SS Exch OE as, aR 15. 3} 15.4 
ee a See Deren = .|....5 43.1} 40.8 
| OPT ae FS co we oe Be 51. 3} 58.9 
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Jan. 
15, 
1927 
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. 15— 

om Dee. 
—_——_| 18, 
1913 | 1926 | 1926 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
21. 0} 36. 9) 36.4 
18. 8} 33. 2) 33.4 
18. 3} 29.7) 30.2 
13. 6} 20.7) 21.6 
10. 0} 15.1) 15.2 
18. 6| 34. 7) 32.2 
22. 4| 41.7) 44.4 
25. 3| 52. 5} 56.8 
16. 2} 36.4! 35.1 
21. 6| 39.3) 36.1 
RORY 36. 1) 30.9 
8.0} 12.0) 14.0 
iced 10. 9} 10.8 
41. 4) 53. 5} 59. 2 
Ph eed 31. 8] 28. 6 
21. 6| 36. 0} 36.8 
13. 3} 20. 0} 18. 5 
tee 25. 9] 25. 6 
30. 3) 49. 0} 63.8 
23. 3) 38.1] 43.1 
4.8) 9.2) 9.0 
3.4, 6.2) 5.8 
2.6, 4.2) 3.9 
Ks &6 8.6 
eee 10. 2} 10. 4 
sel 24. 4] 24.4 
“MR 18. 2} 18.8 
8.8) 10.8] 10.8 
SRE 8.3) 8&0 
1.4) 6.0) 41 
re ae 5.8) 4.4 
awe 6.3 4.2 
reat 11. 5} 10.9 
rar 15. 9} 14.7 
ate 17. 4| 16.8 
-..--!| 12.6] 11.9 
5.7| 6.8) 7.4 
60. 0} 77.3) 76. 4 
25. 6| 46. 5| 45. 4 
at 17.3] 16.7 
Fey 14. 3} 14.7 
at 37. 3] 37.5 
ee a. 9 40. 2 
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AL 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Jan. 15— 

Dec.) Jan 

Tae fate 15, 15, 
1913 | 1926 | 1926 | 1927 
Cts.| Cts Cts Cts. 
22. 3} 37. 0] 37. 3| 38,9 
18. 8} 31. 0} 31.3) 32.4 
17. 8} 26. 9] 27.1) 27.7) 
14, 7) 22. 2} 23. 1) 22. 9) 
10. 4| 13. 5] 13.4) 14.9 
17. 5} 36. 8) 35. 6) 35,8 
23. 9} 49.3) 50.3) 49,3 
32. 0} 55.8) 58.3) 57.8 
17. 3) 37. 4) 34.9) 35.3! 
19. 3} 43. 0} 36.5, 39.7 
...--| 37. 8| 33.8) 33.3 
8. 8} 14.7) 14.3) 143 
ae 11.3} 11.3! 11.3) 
41. 8] 55. 9) 64.7) 60.6 
i ee a 33. 0} 31.9> 30,3 
23. 0} 38. 5| 38.1) 38.9 
15, 8} 22. 9} 21.8) 21. 
ae 27.3) 27.8) 27.9) 
35. 0} 55. 5! 70.1) 59.1 
24. 5| 40.8) 48.8 47.6 
5.5; 8.1) 7.9) 7.9 
8.2) 6.0) 5.7 5.5 
2.8) 5.5) 5.3) 5.4 
= 9.4) 9.4 94 
REEr 11. 3} 11.2) 11.2 
mie 25. 5| 25.3) 25.3 
MEFS. 21, 8} 21.9 21.9) 
8. 5} 11.8] 11.9) 11.6 
eased 8.8) 8.5 8&4 
1.4) 5.5) 4.3) 44 
=> 5.3) 4.7 5.1) 
we 5.7] 4.3) 5.3] 
ee 13. 1) 12.8) 12.6) 
me 18. 0} 17. 0; 17.3) 
ae 18. 3} 17. 6) 18.5) 
adel 14. 2} 14.0) 13.8 
5.6; 6.9) 7.6) 7.8) 
50. 0} 78. 8} 79. 4) 79. 6) 
26. 5) 54.1) 54. 5) 54.4 
| | 
Sat 17. 2} 16. 2) 15.8) 
Sie 14. 3} 14. 5) 14.6) 
ag 210. 0/210. 8710.7) 
ae 48. 9| 53. 5) 49. 5) 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “ 
included in this table it would be known as “ 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 






























































Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fig. 
— 

1 Uni Jan. 15 Jan. 15 | 
sate - Jan. | Dec. | Jan. ” | Dee, | Jan. |Dee. | Jan. 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 5, | 15, | 
1926 | 1926 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 | 1926 | 1927 | 19131 1999 | 1926 | 1927 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cys 
Sirloin steak.............-...- Pound -..... 31. 7] 34. 9} 35. 2} 23. 5) 36. 4) 38.3) 37.7) 26.0) 37.8) 36. 7| 35.8 
OS SS Bae eee See GO sia 30. 0} 33. 1) 33. 1) 20. 3} 35. 1) 36. 6) 36.1) 20. 3) 32. 2) 32.0) 31.3 
oS Rear eet roe 602.4... 25. 0} 27. 5] 26. 8} 16. 3)-28. 8} 20.1) 28.9) 23.3) 27.6) 27.5) 7.5 
See BOONES oo. 5.5555 Sb aa woe G0 i2 kin 19. 0} 20. 2) 21.0} 14.3) 24.4) 24.3) 24.7) 14.0) 19.8) 20.3) 29. 4 

| 
ee es Ce $08 iss 16. 2) 17.9) 18.7} 10. 6) 15.3) 15.7) 15.8 wd 11. 8} 12.8) 12.8 
MIDE. oa 5 dil ds kl che, od do._-_...| 34. 6} 36. 4) 36. 1) 18.0) 34. 6) 33.9) 33.7) 22. 3) 36.1) 36.5) 35,9) 
Bacon, sliced... .............-|____- do___.--| 48.9] 51.1) 50.7] 27.7) 44. 6] 46.8) 44. 6! 26.8) 48.7 47.9) 46.9 
ES SS SRR ST Hee do... -...} 50. 8} 56. 8) 55. 4) 28. 8) 55. 2) 57.1) 57.5) 25. 7/ 52. 2) 56. 1| 52, 7| 
Roush; leg Ol: inosine cdi duis Oo .0.ais 36.0] 35.0] 35.0] 17. 7| 42.5) 40.0) 39.2] 20.3] 41.7) 38.3] 27.4 
dy dine tin chibwikn ii vs beobh _...-d0____._] 37. 4| 35. 6] 35.9} 20.0] 38 7] 37. 8] 40.0} 22.0] 39.9] 38.9) 39.4 
Salmon, canned, red__.......-}_____ do. _-_...} 35. 1) 32 5) 31. 1)...._| 35. 6 34. 1) 38. 6j.._.. 38. 4) 34.0) 34.3! 
PRK (PMD abi cdenea si cdi nce Quart _._..._. 17. 3} 15.8} 15.8) 8.0} 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.4) 22.0) 22. 3) 22. 
Milk, evaporated____......_.. 15-16 oz. can_| 11. 5} 11. 5) 11. 4)..-.- 10, 8} 10. 8) 10. 8)_.-_- 12. 5] 11.9) 11.7) 
PE ahhe = 45 chm cing 4h, ibid Pound _..... 54. 9| 58. 1] 57.0} 40,7] 53.9) 61.4) 59.4! 43. 4] 58.6) 58.9) 58 9) 
Oleomargarine (all butter |____- at mee 31. 5) 29.9} 20.3)....- 32. 2} 31. 6; 31.0)..... 32. 2} 31. 4) 30.9) 

substitutes). . | 
SES ee ee oes do___-.._| 34.5] 34. 1] 34.6] 21.0) 37. 1] 37. 2] 38.4} 22. 5] 35. 3! 35.2 36.2 
EE SEPREET BERET BIN GEN do._-...| 24.7| 21. 5} 20.5] 15.0} 19.8} 18.2) 17.5) 15.0] 23.8) 22.6, 22 ¢ 
Vegetable iard substitutes____|..___do___-_- 17. 4) 17.1) 16. 5}..._- 26. 4| 27.1) 27. 1)..-.- 24. 4) 23.1) 22.8) 
Eggs, strictly fresh_....._.___- Dozon_.--__- 49. 4) 52.3) 4%. 3) 34.2) 50. 6; 60.5) 50. 5) 38.3) 66.4) 65.4) 56.1 
Eggs, storage. .............---|....- do__.-..| 40.5] 42. 4] 35.0] 28. 7| 42.7) 46.0} 42.5) 30.0) 45.3) 44.7) 41.7 
ai nctedisetiogivatnadioyil Pound -._._-. 9.0) 8.8) 8.8) 5.1) 81) 8.1) 8.1) 6.5) 11.0) 11.0 109 
thon tinkiscthndss ihudotditas ch do___...| 6.0) 5.6] 5.4) 3.2) 5.9 5.5] 5.6) 3.7] 6.9) 6.6 6.6 
RE SE ETE STS Oo. 4.2) 4.2} 41) 26) 4.2) 42) 42) 28) 42) 42 4, 2 
eC ee oss ers do._....| 91) 90} 8 9)..... 8.1) 83) 8 3)...- 9.6] 9.5) 9.3) 
00 SI es i dil 8-oz. pkg____; 11. 8) 11. 6) 11. 5j-...- 10. 1; 10. 2) 10. 1)....- 11. 3} 11.1) 10.9 
Wheat cereal. ................ 28-02. pkg...| 25.7) 25.4) 25. 8)..... 2A. 6} 25. 1) 25. 1. -.- 24.7) 24.8) 24. 4) 
OS RE Pound_..... 18. 9} 18.7} 18, 1)..._. 18,9} 19.2) 19.2)... 20. 4) 19. sl 19. 6} 
a oi i hk kd le = Sie 9.8; 9.0} 8.9} 9.2) 11.3] 11.5) 11.4] 6.6] 11.2) 10.4) 9.5) 
pL) TRAE! MRT do.......| 10.0) 9,3) 9, 2}....- 8.9] 8.5) 8. 7)..... 11.2} 9.8) 9.6 
Rn ied. abel -ednSnccatbnesu , are 6.3) 5.0} 4.9) 1.3] 5.9) 3.8) 3.7] 23] 7.7) 5.0) 5.0 
a are “agg do...-..| 63) 5.6] 6.0)..... 6.2) 5.0) 5. 5)..2.. 8.3} 6.9) 7.1 
an eer el do_._...| 7.0 5.2} 4.9)...-. 5.5} 4.4) 4.5]... 7.2 5.3) 53 
Beans, baked__....__- iinhdatil No. 2 can....| 12,4] 11. 2} 11, 3}..... 11. 2} 10.3} 9. 9)__--- 11.3} 11.0) 10.8) 
Se Pea OT do.._...| 15.8) 14.1] 14. 1)..._- 15. 2} 14,4) 14, 1}____- 19. 2} 18.8 17.5 
Peas, camned.._..............|._.. do......| 14.6] 14.0} 13.4}._..- 15, 6| 14.4] 14, 1}____- 19.9} 18.6) 18.1 
Tomatoes, canned............|___-- do.._...| 10,8) 11,5] 11,5)... 13. 5| 12.7} 12.9)... 14.2} 11.1) 10.7 
Sugar, granulated.............| Pound__.._- 6.8; 7.0} 7.3) 6.3) 7.0) 7.7] 7.9] 6.4] 7.2] 7.6 7.8) 
SEES ee y “SORT 83.0} 82.7} 83. 1) 60. 0] 82. 9} 84. 0} 87. 9] 60.0) 96.7/ 98.5. 97.9) 
ea odin dilndickd tintin canal 06. ck 45. 5| 44.6) 44. 9] 31.3) 50.8) 51.5) 50.7) 34. 5) 51.6) 50.3) 50.0 
er eee Tae Soe ae 16.7| 15.7| 16.0|....- 20.0} 19.6} 19.2|____- 18.4} 16.9) 16.4| 
| | SORE RRO RE Same 14. OF 14.1] 14,3).___- 16. 4] 15.4] 15, 5)... 16. 5} 15.9) 15.2 
Dee 5. sisi... sseue Dozen___.-__] 29.0} 29. 2| 27. 1)... 30. 9} 31.4) 29, 5|-___- 82.0} 25.0) 22.5] 
NGS <oudah do ih de RAO, bce 44. 4| 50.2] 44.4). __- 44, 4] 43.6] 45. 6)____- 35.0 28.0) 5.8 
| 








1 The steak for which prices. are here 9 te is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but.in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCiIpay 

































































Richmond, Va. |Rochester,N.Y.| St. Louis, Mo. 
Article Unit Jan. 15— | noo. Jan. 15— |, x. 
yt 18 15, 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1926 | 196 1926 1913 | 1926 1927 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. Cts, 
oo ee ee Pound_-__.-- 21. 8} 38.8) 40.1 40. 1) 41.0) 40. 5} 22. 7) 36.9 36, 4 
De ES ERE BS YD 19. 5} 34. 4) 35.1 34. 1) 34. 5| 34.0) 19. 8) 34.7 34.9 
ES Re Rc 18. 3} 31. 5} 31.5 30. 6} 30. 0} 30. 6} 16. 8} 30. 6) : 30,4 
Og ee eee Be SA 14. 3} 22. 7| 23.3 24. 7) 24. 8} 24.7) 13. ‘| 21.1 21.8 
ee SE Oe. ok oe 11. 3} 15.9} 16.1 13.9} 14.0} 14.2} 9.2) 14.4 15.9 
6 | ERE SE! MT ee 18. 1) 36. 4) 37.9} 36. 8) 39. 5) 39. 2) 39.2] 17. 7] 32.3) < 32.5 
py ES ES ie Stee 23. 2} 44.1) 45.3] 44.9) 43. 5) 44. 8] 44. 4) 23.0] 46.2 45,0) 
6 US RRS aA Gin wpe ae 22. 5| 44.6) 47.1] 46.3) 52.1) 56.3) 55. 8) 25.0) 49.6] 5 2.0 
See a Ee: Mane * Sewn 18. 7| 45. 5) 44.1) 44.2) 39. 5) 36. S| 37. 2! 17. 7| 37.8 36,8 
RES Ree Re ee | eS 19. 8| 39. 9} 35. 8) 38. 7| 42.2) 39.9] 41.7) 17. 8) 35. 6) ¢ 35.5 
Salmon, canned, red__.-.-...-|-.--- ee EN. 5 34. 4| 34. 2) 37. 5} 32. 3} 32. 6)..__- 39. 0} 34.8 
ee ee Quert.. 4.2% 10. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0} 12. 5) 12. 5) 12.5) 8.0) 13.0 13,0 
Milk, evaporated____...______ 15-16 oz.can_|___.- 12. 8} 12. 4| 12.4) 11.6 sii i 10. 6 10.4 
be RS ORE a SS Pound___.-- 43. 6| 62. 4| 62.9) 63.6) 56. 5) 57. 5| 58.4) 40.7) 56.3 60.6 
Oleomargarine (all butter |--.-- Samoans: PERS. 31.9} 31.9] 31.9) 32.4) 30.1) 30.4)... 28.7 27.6 
substitutes). 
ESR Se ee OG. .0se2 22. 3| 36. 7| 36. 6! 36.9] 38. 5! 36.3) 37.6 . 2} 36.1) ¢ 37.4 
 "” See eae Ss Se Ye 15. 0} 22.1) 19. 5) 19. 2) 21.3) 19.2) 18.6 1} 17.9 16.1 
Vegetable lard substitute_____|____- p Ee EE 26. 2| 25. 4/525. 9} 23. 4) 24. 5} 23. 5)... 26. 6 25.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh Dozen......- 29. 7| 55. 7| 60. 6) 52.7) 60.0) 72.7) 59.5 47.7 50,2 
ett siotiee DP Oe..i 23 23.7; 46.4) 45.6) 42.0) 44.1) 47.4) 45.0 36. 4 40.0 
“Se a, BS 2 SRS Pound __-__-- 5.44 9.5) 9.3) 94 8&9) 9.01 9.0 9.9 9.9 
i OS eae SF ee 3.3) 6.3) 5.8 5.7) 61! 5.6) 5.5 yy 5.8 5.2 
eo RR eee oF ee 2.0 5.0) 4.5) 47) 64) 5.5) 55 4.7 4.2 
Reed tole... 2... cicsccdecs ees G0. sis tocke’ 9.2) 8&9) 89 95 9.2) O92. 8.8 8 5 
oo | eee 8-oz. pkg___-|_.__- 11. 2} 10.9} 10. 9} 10. 5} 10. 6) 10. 3)...2. 10. 1 10.1 
Lok Rare 28-0z. pxg___|_..-- 25. 4) 25. 4) 25. 6] 25.7] 25. 4) 24.9)... _. 24.7 24. 4| 
po Se ae ound __...-}_.-_- 20. 6} 20. 2} 20. 2} 23. 2} 20.7] 19. 6)..... 21.2 20.7 
Web: eS ok Ge. ..5..4 9. 8} 12.7; 12.7) 12.1) 11.1) 10.2 8.6 10.7 10.3 
ene, MAY. = oes ce |” SERS Ses 10.0} 9.3) 9.2) 9.7) 91) 91). 8.4 8. O 
}. | ER A ae SRC ee ee 1.8 7.0 45 45) 5.6 3.3 1:7 5.7 4.3 
| RR ae We eee hy ee 6.9) 6.8 6.9 49) 48) 46)... 6.1 5.4 
Co eS Ps Se Se ee, ea 6.5) 4.6, 46 3.9) 3.0) 2.4)..... 5.4 4,3 
Beans, baked-__..............- No. 2 can-_..}..--- 10.7} 9.9} 9. 7} 10.9) 10.4) 10. 4)..__- 10. 9 10. ¢ 
Cort, Geen. a Secon) at Gest cliesck 16. 0} 15. 4) 15. 5! 16. 5) 16. 8) 15. 5)..--- 16. 2 15.7 
pk SS Ee ie Rs eg 20. 7; 20. 0} 20. 3} 18.9) 18.4) 18. 7)..-.. 16. 9 15.3 
Tomatoes, canned __.........-|.---- ee, ee 11. 0} 10.3) 10.2) 14.3) 13.8) 13. 5)..__- 12. 2 11.4 
Sugar, granulated_____.._.___ Pound __.... 5.8 6.6) 7.1) 7.44 6.2) 6.9 8} 6.7 7. 
NR ER Pn ae cea Fl. Be ae 56. 0} 91. 8} 88.9) 90. 9) 67. 4) 68.7 . 0} 73.6 74.4 
ee ORS aS ere Pe 27. 4) 49.9) 48.7) 48.0} 48.9) 47.7 3} 48.0 48.0 
OOD... Sin cdbseiquitisccectiqnstbhe Bebinsasclociek 18. 2} 16.7| 16. 3} 18.3) 15.8) 16.1/_._-. 18.9} 17.9 183 
pS SESE SES a (| ES eet 14. 4) 13.9) 14. 1) 14.1) 13.9) 14. 1/)_.--. 14. 8 . 5} 14.3 
pS reer Se pe RS Et 35. 8| 37. 7| 37. 7| 38. 6| 37.7] 38. 6)...-. $2. 3} 32. 3) 31.4 
| NYS SP RAR PGE, 45. 3} 45.4] 42.2) 48.4) 52.4) 44.7)... 46.4 7; 48.8 
1 No. 2% can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOO 


































































































DI 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued N ot 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. | Washington, D. co. 

i Jan. 15— 
amtae bom wade Dee. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. |" Dec. | Jan, 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ——| 15, | 15, 
8 i gg 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) cs 
Sirloin steak_......_.__.| Pound. _____ 22.0 33.1) 32.7; 32.9 33.6 35.4) 35.8! 25.0} 45.6) 46.4 445 
Round steak. -........-- ee Doe oes 20.0 28.6 29. 0 29. 32.9 35.0} 35.4] 21. 4] 38. 9 39. 3! 39.9 
Rib roast. ---....2.22.--4....-d0....--] 18.0 25.9 27.2) 27.3, 23.7) 23.8] 23.8} 20.3) 34.2] 34.5 344 
Chuck roast. ..........-|....- “SABHA: 15,2} 18.6) 1%5, 20.0, 21.2) 21.9) 21.4) 15.6) 24.0) 25.4 24 4 
i, |). ee iS ee 11.77 145 147 15. ail 14.0 15.0) 10.7] 13.4) 14.1) 145 
Pork chops. ............|_.-_- @..6 5: 23.4) 38.3) 39.5 40.1 33. 1 33. 8| 33. 3] 20. 3) 39. 5) 39.8! 39 9 
Bacon, sliced __-_......-- aS 00.555 30.0 55.6; 56.9 57.3) 46.5) 48.1) 48. 5} 23.0) 46.2) 48.6 46.9 
pe ES ae OE ied 28.3 57.5] 6L5| 61.7 o 55. 4| 53. 8] 28.2) 58.3) 60.3) 59. 
Se ee Oe oe ee es 18. 37.3; 36.3: 36. 39.1' 37.5; 38.3) 19.3] 43.4) 40.3) 39.9 
SOR aS ee ” aes 24.3; 35.5) 35.1| 36.8) 35.1) 31.7] 36. 8} 20. 6| 41.0) 39.3 40.4 
Salmon, canned, red ---.|__-..do-_..--[-.__- 37.2) 34.8 34.4) 40.5 37.9) 36.6)____- 37. 6| 31.9 31.3 
Milk, fresh__............ Quart-__.__- 9.1) 12.7] 120 12.0) 12.5 14.4) 14.4) 9.0) 15.0) 15. 0 15.0 
Milk, evaporated __..._.| 15-160z. can_|.___- 10.8 10. 7 10.6} 11.9 118 11.81... 12.0) 12.1 12.9 
WL ois Pound -__.-_-- 44.6) 54.7| 56.4: 56.6) 51.7 61.5! 57.9) 43. 4! 59.2) 63.7) 624 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_.__- i. ened 32.1) 2&7; 28.3) 22.8; 30.3) 29.3)... 31. 3} 30. 6 30.5 

ter substitutes) . } 
REC OEE | Rees 21.6 37.0; 35.0 35.5] 37.3, 38.0] 38.5) 22.8] 39.0 40. 2! 40.3 
Enel lle RS be hs. a 17.8 24.2; 22.2) 21. 21.9 20.8} 19.5 14.2) 20.5) 19.4 187 
Vegetable lard substi- |___- eg as 28. 6 it 27.7) 23.3 2.0; 2.0..__. 24. 7| 25.1 24.6 

tute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.___- Dozen -.....- 39.0) 41.1 5.8) 44.1) 521, 65.8 55.2) 33.1) 59.1] 72.8 61.4 
Eggs, storage............'____- eg 32. G_.._.- 37.5| 32.5) 42. 5 48.3) 40.7) 25.0) 44. 6) 49.8 45.9 
apie tein BEEF es | Pound..___- 6.0 977 98 9.8 0.1) 101 10.1 57} 82) 8.9 9.9 
OS ad SECO ae ae do......1 28 55 50 50 64 & 5.7| 38] 6.7] 6.3 6.0 
Cern meal. 72-22-2222. f----4o------ 31) 53 51 5S 5.0 49 4.9 2.6 5.3) 50 51 
Rolled oats...........-- eet | idee SoS 911 90 91) 102) 01 10.1)..__. 9.3) 9.2 92 
Corn flakes... .......... | 8-oz. pkg----|..-_- 12.0 11.4) 11.5) 11.6 11.8) 11.6)____. 10. 6| 10. 8) 10.7 
Wheat cereal_._...._.__- | 28-0z. pkg. ..}._._- 26.8 27.6 22. 27.2; 27.3) 27. ij)..... 24. 6) 24. 5| 24.6 
= a ae | Pound......1._... 18.4) 18.4) 18.7) 19.2) 19.3) 19.0... 23. 7} 23. 9) 23.2 
© latte UE fee Sa | Hes mes 7) 7 12.8 122) 121 11.3 1.2} 10.9 92) 12.2) 12.4 123 
Beans, navy----.....---- AE es gpa Se aT 10.5 28 9=£H @. fF oak fA ok 9.1) 8 7| 8.8 
is IRENE aaa ae, eae oe re 1G 44 29 3 61 4 4.1) 16) 6.6 4.4 44 
i ee AP SS Ipee aa 28 44 59 4 5. 4)... 6.6, 5.5) 5.5 
ESSE ee en 3. 40471 61 4 | = 7.3) 4.7) 48 
Beans, baked._....____.| No.2 can....|__... 14.2) 129 12.6 11.9 0.9 0.8..... 11. 1} 10. 5) 10.2 
Corn, camned...........|....- PM Gee 19.3, 18.2) 18.0) 16.3) 15.2) 15.0_.... 15. 6| 15.7} 15.9 
Peas, canned_.........._|....- Behm eed 20.6) 20.1} 19.7] 17.5 17.8 16.8)_.... 16. 9} 16. 6) 17.1 
Tomatoes, canned__...__|_.__- RP ee 1 18, 17.44 17.0| 127) 13. } fee: -F 11. 3) 11.0 
Sugar, granulated__.___- Pound --.... = he! 74 206 7.5% & 8. 5.5) 6. 7.0 7:3 
, ST RL UN AE oe NG EE 50.0) 78.0, 781) 781) 78.7 82.1] 83.2) 57.5} 87.7| 89.5 90.6 
2 lie elit lea tabi’, apie Sedat 28.0; 52.0 51.5 51.8 53.2) 54.0) 52.3) 28.8) 48.7) 48. i 47.5 
| Seip a iba fs Sh ee 15.2) 140) 142 17.0 159] 15.2)__-_. 17. 4| 17.8) 16.9 
| lanes iil tS a htt 14.1} 141} 13.8 16.2) 15.9]- 15. 3i___-- 14. 2} 14. 2) 14.4 
er ee ia gtlpees paepeg 213. 3} 213.9213. 7) 2 10. & 2 OL. 29, B___- 34. 7) 35. 0) 35.7 
RRR SARIS: Ra BAR 45.0} 50.4] 47.5) 49.5) 60.8] 49, 5)._._. 40.3 50. 0} 47.3 

' 

1 No. 2% can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food* in January, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in January, 1926, and in December, 
1926. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 





8 For list of articles see note 5, p. 123. 
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and the one-month periods. These cities have beer scheduled by the 


hureau at different dates since 1913. 


These percentage changes are 


hased on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city. 


TABLE 
1927, 


THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


Percent- 
age in- 
crease, 

January, 


1927, com- 


pared 
with 1913 





Percentage decrease, 
January, 1927, 
compared with— 





1926 


January, | 


Decem- 
ber, 1926 


Percent- 
age in- 
crease, 

January, 


6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST FOF FOOD IN JANUARY, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1926, JANUARY, 1926, AND WITH 


Percentage decrease, 
January, 


1927, 


compared with— 





1927, com- 
pared 
with 1913 


1926 
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Decem- 
ber, 1926 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 


ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of January 98.0 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in 
the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 35 
cities had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall 
River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York, Omaha, Portland, Me., 


Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, Springfield, 
lil., Washington, D. C. 





_'The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
wed for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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The following summary shows the promptness with which ih, 
merchants responded in January, 1927: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR JANUARY, 1927 











Western 











Geographic division 
United 
Item 4 
States | North | South | North | South 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
Percentage of reports received__........-.. 98. 0 99. 0 99.0 99, 2 98. 0 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received __-_-_---- 35 il 6 ll 6 











98, 








Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, January 15 and December 15, 
1926, and January 15, 1927, for the United States and for each 


of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. 
prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 


The 


charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling 


is necessary. 


In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 


several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 19183, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1926, AND 


JANUARY 15, 1927 





























, 1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Jan. 15 Dec, 15 Jan. 15 
United States: 
Pen eevee anthracite— 
ove— 
Average price_____.____._____- $7.99 $7. 46 g $15. 66 $15. 66 
Ch es agape 200.6). ......<...- 103. 4 96. 6 1 202.7 202.7 
estnu 
Average price______.___.__.... $8. 15 $7. 68 f $15. 44 $15. 42 
Bit —_ (1913 = 100.0) _....._.___. 103. 0 97.0 Q 195. 0 194.8 
uminous— 
Average price._........._._._. $5.48 $5. 39 $9. 74 $10. 15 $9.97 
Index (1913= 100.0)__......____ 100.8 99.2 179.3 186. 8 183.4 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
SS SPS IRE IED RSASL ALAS See oS $5. 88 $4. 83 $8. 47 $9. 10 $8. 67 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EES AA Ee Pe 27.70 27.24 f 216.00 216.00 
ES Ge Ee SES A 17.93 27.49 1 215. 50 215. 50 
I a ee a ee ed 8. 00 8. 38 8. 32 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
po PORE ae eee ee 4. 22 4. 01 7. 62 8. 09 8. 09 
* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues. 


Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and publis 


i Insufficient data. 
2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1926, AN\D 

















City, and kind of coal 









=_— 


Boston, Mass.: - 
P ennsylv ania anthracite— 


nidesert,Coa.: #8 -- -— 
P ennsylv ania anthracite— 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Butte, Mont.: 


Charleston, 8S. C.: 

ROUND ss 2c cn ccinksbsbtnsbuncetibe 
Chicago, Il.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UE 5s. we mimialiamtiicaiemdaabeme 
on dinnipeinin da werk diam Ridie 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

POR. ccnccncoknbobodpeasau 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OU thls os 0 5 ing Sys cilia deeiaatinnomnanineidlile 
pI LLG ES SEES 
Columbus, Ohio: 


Ds: + a ne ccadigimidakadbaddueenaliweam bea 


Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


js RIE sd es SS RE Eee. tS en Stee el 


pO SS Pe 0 ee 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_..........- 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed_.......-..._.- 
RGN S 6. Ss cnn dices iignoneccen 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BOE. ckinwopunendseoadawatadcie 
JOG 205 ccnduapebatlannon kein 
Houston, Tex.: 
ET IDE EGS ae 9 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
IIS, & «cocidscxcninspisiseaiinininaescnben labile 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
POE... «: nunecnhudibitithibaneneséc—u 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 











Reve NOt 6... cididishivcccsecisssuudstetduchs uteleetedniicss 
: DOORS... .. ncnccaratdeauensdismiles 4. 39 3. 94 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
DE Lh ch dc wencopentindnbnacischagudiiebanniaenn nesmipalaisibid seid 
Buomtious. -. aitg aie mlb ole aiatinintine adam 6. 00 5. 33 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
POE. 5. nococacvetsdsbadausssanne 13, 52 12. 50 
Louisville, Ky.: 
PGI... . connpiisiibbaincinndndeie 4. 20 4.00 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RTS oP REF 10, 00 8. 50 
M vg ome emai wodicieiiininien ial 10. 00 8. 50 
etumin MI. cncoccoccovendebiucenckian 34,34 34,22 
1 Insufficient data. 4 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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11.04 
11. 00 


7.77 


7. 69 


() 
13, 83 


0 
10. 68 


8) 
12. 75 


7, 53 
14. 00 


7. 98 


() 
11,27 
15. 94 


7.48 


0) 





7.84 


11. 04 
11. 00 


17.00 


8. 90 


ge 


8. 29 






16. 00 
10. 71 


17. 50 
17. 50 














11. 02 
11.00 






















17. 50 
17.50 


4 





8.78 


3 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY I5 AND JULY Bb, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1926, AND 
JANUA RY 15, 1927—Continued 
















City, and kind of coal 











Milwaukee, Wis.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 










Bituminous _- 
Mobile, Ala.: 

Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
















New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous 





Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 















Omaha, Nebr.: 


Peoria, I11.: 
Bituminous 











po eee See oe ie ae 











Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 

Bituminous P 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 











43 
yrewe 






Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 





Richmond, Va.: f 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 













Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 










St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
























1 Insufficient data. 
2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 











the coal into the cellar. 








3 Per 10-barrel lot (1,300 pounds). 
4 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds) 
5 50 cents per ton additional is c 


harged for “binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 165, 1913, JANUARY 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1926, AND 
JANUARY 165, 1927—Continued 


























1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Jan. 15 Dee. 15 Jan. 15 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ii coos wan dbih womusingt 9. 20 9. 05 " 18. 10 18. #0 
TG h6t<chececeenesesouenin 9. 45 9. 30 17. 95 17. 75 
ns 5 owe ccccccccepecccocawen 6. 07 6. 04 11, 66 12. 16 12, 16 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed____________ 11.00 11. 50 ) 18. 00 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed___.._________. 11. 00 11. 50 § 18. 00 18. 00 
ne eek 5. 64 5. 46 8. 43 8. 46 8. 47 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
5 ERE ST 17.00 17. 00 @) 26. 50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
A eS See 17.00 17.00 @) 25.75 25. 75 
SE a EEE ET ET 12.00 12. 00 17. 06 17.11 17,11 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Eee By) Me MO ea nk: meee can eee § 12, 75 § 13, 50 6 13, 25 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee SRS 4, 25 4. 31 @) 11. 00 11. 00 
Ss SR We a 4. 50 4. 56 @) 10. 67 10, 67 
Seattle, Wash.: 
i aE 7. 63 7.70 9. 96 10, 44 10, 47 
Springfield, L1l1.: 
EE ay a TE <a = aT eae 4,38 4.38 4, 38 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite—— 
SE Pee a ae ee See 2 7.50 27.38 § 2715.91 215, 86 
oe ee 27, 65 27.53 1) 215. 59 215, 54 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile___..._- |nvernenennen|eneneeen === 213. 83 212.00 212.00 
Prepared gece, ign VOINtMhe . _-.. fete 29.88 29.7 29.75 
Run of mine, mixed---.......____- \seeiceieianied eae 18.19 28,94 28.31 











1 Insufficient data. 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


6 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in January, 1927 


SLIGHT decline in the general level of wholesale prices in 
January as compared with the preceding month is shown by 
information collected in representative markets by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. The bureau’s 
weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities or price 
series, registered 146.9 for January, compared with 147.2 for Decem- 
ber, a decline of two-tenths of 1 per cent. Compared with January, 
1926, with an index number of 156, there was a decrease of more 
than 534 per cent. 

In all groups of commodities included in the comparison, except 
farm products and miscellaneous commodities, there were decreases 
in the price level from December to January, ranging from three- 
fourths of 1 per cent in the case of clothing materials to 434 per cent 
in the case of chemicals and drugs. Farm products, owing chiefly to 
small increases in the prices of cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, also 
cotton, hides, and potatoes, showed a general increase of approxi- 
mately 134 per cent over prices in December, 1926. Practically no 


change in the general price level was shown for the group designated 
as miscellaneous. 
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Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for December and January was collected, increases were 
shown in 97 instances and decreases in 153 instances. In 154 jp. 
stances no change in price was reported. 

















INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913 = 100.0} 












































Commodity group January, 1927 
January 
| RTE SE SOREN, ST HEN Ts leat De Si 151.8 134. 9 137.2 
aA the ce 6a RRR Ret ee, Chapt: CLP. catia 156. 2 151.0 149. 6 
oO OS RS Seo ee Oe OG iced 185. 5 168. 6 167.3 
Pues... SES SENSE EE. Cte Sea Sree ee 176. 5 182. 9 179.8 
Metals and metal products.___......................-..- 128. 9 125.7 124. 4 
ha SY, Gr A ee Se 177.9 172.7 169, 7 
oe ere aaa, Phy 133. 2 128. 2%. 122.1 
ee | oad 164. 9 159.4 | 157.4 
SE IS Rae ean Lee Game p 135. 3 117.8 117.9 
eR, ei RIE pits iG Ae al et EA x a 156. 0 147. 2 146.9 
SN GR Geen ae “SPR FE 160. 0 148. 6 149, 6 
| eT Te NS IT ae BOER 132. 1 125. 9 124. 5 
OS YS A bs 165. 6 158, 2 156.9 











1 Federal Reserve Board grouping. 











Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases took 
place in farm products, clothing materials, chemicals and drugs, and 
miscellaneous commodities, with smaller decreases in foods, metals, 
building materials, and house-furnishing goods. Fuels, on the con- 


trary, averaged 134 per cent higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1926. 


Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 


"THE figures in the following table furnish a comparison of wholesale 

price trends of agricultural and nonagricultural commodities 
during the period from January, 1925, to January, 1927, inclusive. 
These index numbers have been made by combining into two groups 
the weighted prices of all commodities included in the bureau's 
regular series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles 
originating on American farms have been placed in the first group, 
while all remaining articles have been put in the second. The five- 
year period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in 
this presentation. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICUL- 
, TURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1925, TO JANUARY, 1927 


[1910-1914—=100] 
































1925 1926 1927 
Year and month 
Agricul- | Nonagri-| Agricul- | Nonagri-| Agricul- | Nonagri- 
tural cultural tura! cultural tural cultural 

petetttt CUE ¢45 puiecccogagiuerreseens 158. 4 165. 3 146. 5 160. 8 | te CPE SPSS eee 
a RES > a) Le 160. 8 164. 7 152.7 164. 7 142. 5 156.3 
Ed iii indie cecepecicaied 159. 4 167. 3 150. 9 SS 1.~ckeecs ts 
pS SRR, SR, SS Me yee 162. 0 165. 4 146. 7 oe en) Ena ee ae 
BEER eda cpawewecsctodeccsdeepecusive 155. 4 162. 3 147.8 ns Se Se ae 
RE Ri rlninhn-ccthecd« oasandhapnniasscen 154. 3 161.3 148. 5 jf A pts eee 
pee ES ERAS OF RGR ae oe ee eae ee per 156. 9 163. 2 149.9 | aR lato: PSs ae 
SEE tere atti knnnioupegeeasnn 160. 9 164. 3 147.3 ETS Ea ae 
(an ill align ae pr Ae 162. 5 163. 7 143. 6 IE Ui nvccictttcctilaonsniliits 
RE nnn nc ck hesaiinccspeneupe 161. 5 163. 3 145. 6 | Cas / Oye 
SE, Rie ey: Reka ay ane eee ae 156. 0 164. 5 144. 5 og SC ORR Cpe: F 
EES I Ea ee 154. 9 165. 9 140. 5 Dea bee adca dee cteteae. 

Dee) Bide. d. ceatocwesddede 152. 8 165. 0 3 158. 3 


“I 141. 


—— 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1913 to 1926 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 
in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
directly compared. In some instances the results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913—i. e., 
by dividing the index number for each year or month on the original 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, 
also, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. For the United States and several 
other countries the index numbers are published to the fourth signifi- 
cant figure in order to show minor price variations. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND Iy 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation| 








t 


United ’ , , Pe eee Den- | w:... Ger- 
Country-__- States Canada | Belgium) Bulgaria dovakia| mark Finlund| France many Italy 








-" a 

Central | 

Bureau Director) Bureau Central | General) Federal! 

Computing jof Labor| 
agency____| Statis- | 

tics 


Domin-| Minis- 
ion Bu- | try of 


” |General! of Sta- |Finans-| Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti-; "ic 
eo aes of Sta- | tistics |tidende| of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- | cords 
tics Labor | istics (revised tistics reau reau whi 








index) 








| 

y 
Commodi- 
cease nab 

| 








Year and 
month 























153. 1 





156. 9 
156. 8 
154.4 
151.1 
150. 6 
152.3 
153.9 
156. 8 
153. 9 
dl. 157.0 
November __ 52. 157. 7 
December-_- , 160. 9 


1925 
January q 165. 5 
February --- ‘ 164. 7 
161. 6 
156. 6 
158.8 
158. 6 
158. 1 
; 158. 9 
September __ 59. 156. 2 
156. 0 
November__ : 161. 2 
December-_-.- 56. 163. 5 


1926 
163. 8 


February. - 155. 0 162, 2 
151.5 160. 1 
151.1 160. 6 
151. 7 157.0 y 1070 
152.3 155. 7 1079 
150. 7 156. 2 1079 
149. 2 153.9 1092 
September-__ 150. 5 152. 5 1093 
149. 7 151.1 1095 
November _-_ 148.1 151. 5 1097 
December. -_- 147.2 150. 5 1101 





wonortoocur~ 


mn > 
ors ONWDDOOfK Uh 



































1 236 commodities since April, 1924. 8 April. 
2 36 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 4 July. 
100 commodities in 1922. 5 July 1, 1912-June 39, 1914. 
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CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN-THE UNITED STATES AND IN 



















































































Neth- Swit- | United! New 
Nor- , Swe- ; Aus- South , : 
ountry----} gr- . Spain x zer- |} King- - Zea- ; Japan| China} India 
lends way den land dom tralia land Africa 
Bu- 
: reau of 
Cen- | Cen- | 1sti- Bureau} C&™ | Office Mar- 
mputing | But | Bu- Gene ber of | Dt-J-| Board | Cen- | 200 | Cen- | “S| Treas- Office, 
pm aa rea | reat |raphy| Com-| LO | of, | SUS | tistics sus |Japan,| YY | Bom- 
Sta- | Sta- and —— Sta- Office Sta- Tokyo part- bay 
tistics | tistics | ,St2-_ tisties | {765 | tistics ment, 
hai 
mes. 
— 648 | 174 | 74 160 | 71 150 92 180 187 50 | 7117 | 42 
l@S ------- 
Year and 
month 
US Saget? 100; 100} 100; 100}______. |b ee ae 100; 100} 100 | 100.0 \__.._.. 
Sexier ok) $7008 |........ + 100 104 | a | 4100 
eee See 4 babenet PSS ka i41 117 107 7 LS: Sia ot 
aaa ——) goal a Uh PPS are 32 26 | ° | & Roane heryeres 
n0I7 sisscae ee 166 pee eee 146} 143 141 , ee bass coat 
at aE _ __ oe BES. annie dannieidachiond be 169 = is Tae a 
See: a ee eee I 176 6: OS aOR 
120 att | hela 221 et oe 307.3 218 207 223 259 152.0! 216 
N921_.....--. eee 190 | 222] 196.5 | 197.2 167 192 161 200 | 150.2/ 199 
Sem 4 bya ae 176 173 | 167.7 | 158.8 154 165 129} 196|145.5| 187 
Sta 151 232 172 163 | 179.9 | 159.1 170} 158 127 199 | 156.4) 181 
a 156| 267 183 162 | 175.7 | 166.2 165 165 129} 206 | 153.9 182 
aay 155 | 253 138 161 | 162.9 | 159.7 162 161 128} 202 / 159.4 163 
1923 
January_.. 157 | 223 170| 163 | 174.7] 157.0 CY PET 131 184 | 152.7 181 
Reh 156 | 229| 174 168 | 185.9 | 162.0 a) 126 | 196 | 157.7 180 
_..| 145] 21 17 162 | 179.8| 156.5 fae 124 192 | 155.4 178 
eat 1448} 235| 171 161 | 181.1 | 158.1 Se 4st 125 | 212 | 156.1 181 
+e 156 | 251 178 161 | 183.2] 165.4 oS ae 131 211 | 155.8 188 
February - - 158 | 261 180 | 162 | 183.4] 167.0 Saree Pee 208 | 159.5 188 
ait 155 | 264 180 162 | 180.1 | 165.4 167 |______.|_.......| 206 | 157.5 181 
See 154 | 263 184 161 | 181.4] 164.7 ~S Renae 126 7 |} 153.7 184 
ew i 153 | 261 179| 160| 1804] 163.7] ~-165}.......}....-._. 20° | 154.3 181 
i eee 151 262 179 158 | 178.3] 162.6 163 }|._..__.|_....._.| 199} 151.8 185 
CI BS 151 265 182 | 157 | 173.3] 162.6 Te ait 125 195 | 151.5 184 
August...._.| 151 271 182 160 | 170.6 | 165.2 tA asccscec 200 | 148.8 184 
September..| 158 | 272 184 163 | 169.9 | 166.9 SY Seaabe eeeesr 206 | 149.3 181 
October... 161 273 186 167 | 169.0] 170.0 See 133 | 213 | 152.8 181 
November__| 161 276 181 167 | 168.5 | 169.8 | Sepaay eres 214 | 154.9 176 
December...| 160| 279| 198| 168] 169.8] 170.1 ~? Cea MER 213 | 157.4 176 
1925 
January__._- 160 | 279 191 169 | 170.8! 171.1 163 | 166 130 | 214 | 159.9 173 
February _ - 168 | 281 192 169 | 1708] 168.9 Beh. ME levcceoed 210 | 159.2 173 
March... __ 155 | 279 193 168 | 169.9 | 166.3 160} 162 |_...-... 204 | 160.3 171 
April... | 151 273 190 163 | 165.9 | 161.9 158 | 162 130 | 202 | 159.3 165 
De. cats 151 262/| 191 162 | 163.0! 158.6 159 | 162 |_._____- 199 | 157.8 164 
June___... 153 260 | 4187 161 | 161.9} 157.2 162 ) 8 cages 200 157.3 | 160 
July...) 155 254 188 161 | 160.6 | 156.9 162 161 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August_.____ 155 | 249| 184 159 | 1506 | 156.2 no, Og 200 | 160.3 160 
September 155 | 287 185 157 | 159.4 | 155.1 162} 160 |_....__- 201 | 160.2 157 
October... __ 154 223 187 | 154 | 159.2] 153.9 163 | 162 124| 200] 159.0 158 
November__| 154 | 220 186 155 | 157.0 | 152.7 165 oh een 198 | 158.4 160 
December...| 155] 220| 187 156 | 1567| 152.1 160 | 160 |_....._. 194 | 158.1 154 
1926 
January .____ 153 | 214| 186] 153/155.5] 151.3 161 159 124} 192 | 164.0 154 
February__.| 149| 211 186 | 152| 1545] 148.8 160} 159 |___..._- 188 | 163.0 151 
March. ~__. 145 | 205| 183 149 | 150.8 | 144.4 Se rE eereera 184 | 164.4 150 
j SS 143 199| 179 150 | 148.4 | 143.6 168} 156 120} 181 | 162.8 151 
May._...__. 143 197 179 | 152 | 146.6) 1449 cS eS 177 | 159.7 151 
June... 144} 194| 177 150 | 145.1 | 146.4 Ee Se eae 177 | 155.8 150 
Ae. re 141 192 178 148 | 145.0] 148.7 162 156 122 179 | 156.9 149 
August......| 139] 198| 180] 1247 | 145.5] 149.1 m62 |}. 154 }....:... 177 | 160.5 148 
September__| 140 193 178 146 | 146.0] 150.9 158  g Bearer 176 | 164.2 49 
October.4...|, 143 198| 179] 148 | 145.3] 152.1 154 153 127} 174} 171.1 147 
November..| 147 199 185 148 | 146.9} 152.4 hn SF ee 171 | 174.4 146 
December..| 146} 184| 186} 150] 148.3] 146.1 155} 153 |_.-.___- 170 | 172.0 }--..... 
‘July. * 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. ° 147 items. 
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sponding index numbers: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES AND INDEX NUMBERS ThEpp. 
OF IN MEXICO CITY, OCTOBER, 1924, 1925, AND 1926, COMPARED WITH AVERAGE Fop 


1923 
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Retail Prices in Mexico City, 1923 to 1926 


HE following table, taken from the October 31, 1926, issue g 
Estadistica Nacional, published by the Mexican Statistic 
Department, shows the average retail prices of specified foo, 

and miscellaneous articles in Mexico City in October, 1924, 199; 
and 1926, compared with the average for the year 1923, and the corres. 


[Peso at par=49.85 cents; average exchange rates for 1924, 1925, and 1926=48.51, 49.39, and 48.30 Cents, 
1 kilogram =2.2 pounds; 1 litro=1.06 quarts] 








Article 


Average retail prices 


Index numbers (gy. 
erage for 1923 = 109) 





Unit 





Octo- 
ber, 
1924 


Octo- 
ber, 
1925 


Octo- 


ber, 


1926 





Octo- 
ber, 
1924 





OS, Ee ee ee eee 
OE OT RE ES EEE ee 
Rice, second class 
REC es I eg ae 
Sugar, granulated, first class_...........- 
Sugar, granulated, second class_-_-_-_----- 
Sugar, loaf 
RE SED DEA = 9 et Ge 
Cocoa, Ceylon and Java................- 
Cocoa, Sanchez 
UM ES ee oe ee eee 
Cotes, Capeoditie.... 5. ..5....2..-.-. dL 
Coffee, Planchuela, first class__.........- 
Coffee, Planchuela, second class_-_._.--- 
SS ST eal aT Ra 
Se OIG. 6 on ee cbaconenaoal 
ON ES SE ET 
eee eee ee 
Mutton, second class................--.-. 
I he iia wae bitin wee amend 
SER a 
Chile peppers, ancho___...........-.-.-- 
Chile peppers, cascabel_...........-.---- 
Chile peppers, chilpotle.._..........-.-- 
Chile peppers, mulato...............-.-- 
Chile peppers, pasilla__...........-.-..- 
RET ay RE Te eee ee 
a SRE! Ea Por ae 
Chick peas, first class.............-.-..- 
Chick peas, second class._.._......--.--- 
Eg ESE ae 
Cy rae! Saas 
Flour, Mexican, first class...........---- 
crete Mexican, second class __._....---- 


POEEOO, MOTION on 805. inna dun eecnsis 
EE ae rae 
I, Tg iia, Sh ete alll 


ew eee eee eee eeeee 
ee ee ee 
ee 
—— eee eee eee eee 

ee ewww ww mm ewe ne eee eee 





SS Be 
er Pee 
a Sas 
we ae 
eo (<P AES 
— Tests 
_ eS 
—S— Mere 


|| 


ay Tees 
Se hae 
= | ere 


eee | || Sea 








— SS L 





Kilogram__| 0.51 
= jae . 48 
ee ae . 39 
ee . 43 
ce WE A . 34 
Te a .3l 
ae Stee 31 
a 75 
Ss Va oe 
— Seely > 
= Teen oe 
sbeas Se 
Say | SESS . 80 
— yf) 
anf, (sa . 53 
aS “eet te 
“2, re | .40 
Re ae | .83 
ESS ee .75 
 aladdiaok .. co ie 
Papen . 69 


TS ‘ONE De § 
— Sere an 
a NR Gt 
— Ree ef 
Rt Doge Bhs 
Abit erie .17 
ee VRS ES 
eS eee . 60 
Te Se . 35 
ig A Acikes bah tae 
Sees rey 
oe Se . 25 
5 pl eisdon 2 


Pesos 
0. 34 


_ 
. 6 oe. 





ee 








Se ee OO be 
fh) ot oh et et ot ok. ie Pe eS 


— i 
an eB ot OF 


. mee, 











Oct 0- 
ber, 
1925 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 
Bus Operators—Bayonne, N. J. 


N AGREEMENT was made between the Broadway Bus 
Owners’ Association of Bayonne, N. J., and the Bus Oper- 
ators Local No. 461 of Hudson County, January 14, 1927, 
whereby the association agreed to recognize the union and the 
union agreed to admit to membership the chauffeurs of the associa- 
tion except any who have “ever engaged in scab employment,” 
and no strike was to be called on the line except on an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the organization. The only 
reference to wages is the following: 

It is further agreed by and between the parties above referred to that the 
conditions regarding wages, working hours, etc., are to remain the same as before 
the strike. At the expiration of one year from date a representative of the 
chauffeurs’ union of the Broadway line may investigate the financial condition 
of the bus owners’ association and report his finding to the said Broadway line 
union and provided two-thirds of the members of the chauffeurs of the Broadway 


line vote an increase in pay of $2 per week, notice shall be served on the bus 
owners within 30 days to that effect. 





Cloak Makers—New York City 


THE Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers 

(Inc.), representing the inside manufacturers, made an agree- 
ment with the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the Joint Board of the Cloak, Skirt, Dress, and Reefer Makers’ 
Union of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, No- 
vember 13, 1926, thus bringing to an end the strike that started last 
summer at the expiration of the preceding agreement. It was the 
making of this agreement that led later to the appointment of the 
arbitration board by the American Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ 
Association and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
whose opinion in part was printed in the Labor Review for February, 
1927, pages 201 to 203. 

The agreement of November 13, 1926, which is to remain in effect 
until June 1, 1929, is very similar to that of July 16, 1924. The 
council agreed to continue to maintain union shops or deal only with 
such manufacturers asconduct union shops, purchaseno garments from 


_ Manufacturers whose employees are on strike, send no cut goods to 


contractors not operating an inside shop, maintain an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund made up of contributions equal to 2 per cent of 
the weekly pay roll and 1 per cent deducted from the weekly wages 
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of the workers, use the ‘‘Pro-Sanis’’ label, continue the existing 
machinery for settling disputes, continue the research bureau, 
furnish workers with sewing machines driven by electric power, and 
with all materials, and with the requisites of work. 

Several new clauses were added. An accountant was appointed 
to see ‘‘ whether the contracts between the parties are being carried 
out.”” The research bureau was directed to make investigations “and 
build up a body of information about the industry which will enable 
problems of unemployment, productivity, and wages to be dealt 
with intelligently.” 

The appointment of examiners was authorized. Foremen who 
supervise and superintend are not required to be members of the 
union. Additional reorganization rights were granted by the union, 
Employers who have a force of 35 or more employees, or 40 after 
June 1, 1928, and have given them at least 32 weeks of employment 
during the preceding year are given the right to reorganize their 
shops, provided the reorganization does not cause a total displace- 
ment of more than 10 per cent of the workers in the shop at any 
reorganization period, and that such workers are replaced through 
an employment bureau established in accordance with this agree- 
ment. Such reorganization rights are to be exercised only during 
the months of June, 1927, June, 1928, and December, 1928. 

Manufacturers and union shops are thus defined in the second section 
of the agreement. 


The term “‘manufacturer”’ within the meaning of this agreement comprises 
all types of employers producing garments on their own premises, including 
manufacturers who produce garments from their own material, “submanufac- 
turers’’ who cut and make up garments from goods delivered or sold to them by 
the merchant or ‘‘jobber,”’ and ‘‘contractors” who make up garments from 
goods delivered to them in cut form. 

A “union shop” within the meaning of this agreement is one that employs 
at least 14 machine operators and a corresponding number of employees in other 
branches of the work, and is operated under a contract with the union. With: 
respect to establishments conducted directly by members of the council a “union 
shop”’ is one that. employs none but members in good standing of the union to 
perform all operations in connection with the production of the garments, 
observes the union standards hereinafter enumerated, and complies with the 
other requirements above set forth. 





Machinists 


HE machinists’ union has recently made two jurisdictional agree- 
ments with other unions. The first was made October 7, 1926, 
with the teamsters’ union to the effect that in garages where auto- 
mobiles are housed and repaired, the machinists’ union is to have 
jurisdiction over assembling, dismantling, adjusting, and repairing 
mechanical parts and chassis of automobiles, trucks, and busses, 
while the teamsters’ union is to have jurisdiction over washing, 
polishing, oiling, greasing, changing of tires, and cleaning up of 
garages. 
On October 12 the machinists agreed with the steam and operating 
engineers that the former were to have jurisdiction over the building, 
assembling, erecting, dismantling, and repairing of engines and 
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machinery of all description, while the latter are to have charge of 
the engines and operate them, regardless of their motive power, and 
to make temporary emergency running repairs when necessary to 
keep the plant in operation. Disputes between the parties that can 
not be adjusted by the business representatives are to be referred to 
the international presidents of the two organizations. 

Both agreements contain clauses to the effect that the agreements 
are not intended to abridge or trespass on the recognized jurisdiction 
of other organizations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 





Shirt Workers—New York City 


ON DECEMBER 6, 1926, the following clauses were added to 

the agreement existing between the Joint Board of the Shirt, 
Boys’ Waist, and Collar Workers’ Union, affiliated to the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, and the United Shirt Manu- 
facturers’ Association (Inc.), of New York. 


First. It is understood that the union will not request any security in any 
form from any member of the United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.), 
and that with respect to those members who have deposited security with the 
association, such security is to be returned to the members. 

Second. It is further understood and agreed that should any members of the 
United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.) turn their plants into nonunion 
shops or open nonunion shops, in or out of town, during the life of the present 
agreement which expires February 15, 1928, that upon a complaint filed by the 
union against such member for such a violation, the same will be determined 
by a board composed of duly appointed members of the union and the association 
and headed by the impartial chairman. If this board finds the member guilty, 
then upon request of the union, this member should be penalized by the executive 
board of the United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.) in accordance with 
article 18 of our labor agreement. 

Third. In the event that the member so penalized fails to pay any fine which 
the executive board of the United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.) 
imposes upon him, the association agrees to bring legal action through its counsel 
to enforce payment thereof, and it is further agreed that the union may have 
associate counsel in the prosecution of such suit—it being further understood, 
however, that the union is to provide and pay for the associate counsel and that 
the association is to be put to no expense whatsoever for this associate counsel. 

Fourth. Any moneys eollected by the association because of violation of this 
understanding should be turned over to the union. 





Upholsterers— Boston 


AN AGREEMENT made by Upholsterers’ Local No. 37 with the 

individual employers of Boston, effective September 1, 1926, 
calls for a closed shop, a 44-hour week, and cash payment of wages. 
The article in relation to springers is as follows: 


Articite III, Section A. One springer shall be allowed to every ten journey- 
men. Every shop may have one springer. More can be hired with permission 
of the union, providing the employer can guarantee the union enough work for 
all upholsterers employed. They shall be members of the union. 

Sec. B. Springers shall be allowed to spring up seats and arms only. 

Sug. C. Springers shall work the same hours as the journeymen and shall not 
work when the journeymen in the shop are not working. When the journeymen 
work short time the work shall be divided equally among the springers. 

Sec. D. Future apprentices shall be taken from the springers. 

Nore.— Wages of springers to be decided at time of signing this agreement. 
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Awards and Decisions 
American Railway Express Co. 


A DECISION affecting 65,000 employees of the American Rail. 

way Express Co. was rendered January 13, 1927, by arbitrators 
appointed under an agreement signed by the company and its ep. 
ployees December 1, 1926. 

Negotiations had begun January 21, 1926, when the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees asked the express company for an increase jp 
wages of 1114 to 12 cents per hour.. The company definitely refused 
the brotherhood’s request, and on March 27 the dispute was laid 
before the Railroad Labor Board. On the dissolution of the latter 
board without action in the case a new demand for increase was 
made on the express company and when this demand was refused 
the matter was brought before the newly created United States 
Board of Mediation. 

The company finally agreed to arbitrate the question, the Order of 
Railway Expressmen and the American Federation of Express 
Workers, representing other employees of the company, joining the 
brotherhood for this purpose. The arbitration board consisted of 
Hon. William B. Wilson, formerly Secretary of Labor, Emory A. 
Stedman, of Chicago, a vice president of the express company, and 
John H. Clarke, formerly justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
the last named being selected by the other two, who had been 
appointed by the employees and company, respectively. 

The board, after hearing both sides, rendered the following unani- 


mous decision: , 

















































































































Upon full hearing and consideration of the questions submitted, the following 
award is made: 

1. An increase in the rates of pay of 214 cents per hour shall be paid to all 
employees comprehended within the terms of the agreement of submission. 

2. The same relative increase in the rates of pay shall be applied to all employees 
comprehended within the terms of the agreement of submission and rated upon 
daily, weekly, or monthly bases. 

3. Rates of pay in effect upon December 31, 1926, shall be the bases upon 
which the increased rates of pay prescribed herein shall be computed. 


4. The increases in the rates of pay hereinbefore provided for shall be effective 
as of January 1, 1927. 















































5. Messengers in train service required to handle baggage shall be paid 4% 
cents per hour in addition to the general rates hereinbefore established by this 
award. 





6. Messengers in train service required to handle United States mail shall be 
paid 444 cents per hour in addition to the general rates hereinbefore established 
by this award. 

7. Messengers in train service required to handle both baggage and United 
States mail shall be paid 814% cents per hour in addition to the general rates 
hereinbefore established by this award. 

The extra allowance to messengers in train service handling United States 
mail will not apply when the amount of such mail handled does not exceed in 
volume, between any two points, that provided for the minimum space that can 
be authorized by the Post Office Department; viz, 3 feet or its equivalent, 54 
sacks or pieces. Loading United States mail into car, storing it in car, sorting 
it en route or unloading it at intermediate or terminal points will constitute 
“handling”’ under this award. 

The extra allowance for handling United States mail will not apply when 
cs al — is in charge of the messenger, provided he is not required to 
‘ e”’ i . 
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The extra allowance for handling baggage and/or United States mail by 
messengers will apply to other train service employees who may be assigned 
regularly or temporarily to that work. 

‘The extra allowances herein provided for handling baggage and/or United 
States mail by messengers shall become effective as of January 16, 1927. 





Ladies’ Garment Workers—Cleveland 


IN RESPONSE to a complaint of the union that the workers in a 

certain shop had had more than 12 weeks’ lay off and were there- 
fore entitled to be compensated from the unemployment fund, the 
impartial chairman in case No. 3085, on December 11, 1926, stated 
his position in regard to that fund as follows: 


In a series of earlier decisions, the impartial chairman has sought to establish 
the claim of the workers to the protection of the unemployment fund. This title 
has been maintained in repeated instances in the case of firms liquidating their 
businesses, either deliberately or in consequence of mishap. Only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the clearest and most certain quality has the claim of 
the workers to the benefits of the fund been denied. 

In all such instances one element has been present. This is, that the firm in- 
volved has not offered the chance for further employment to the workers. 

In the present case the firm notified its workers—ordinarily in writing, occa- 
sionally in responsible verbal manner—to return to work on a specified date. 
The firm acknowledges its liability for unemployment pay up to such specified 
date, but denies such liability thereafter in the case of workers not returning 
upon the date set forth. 

The appellants contend that such notices were not given in good faith, and 
that no work of any consequence would have been provided. The firm vigorously 
denies such allegations and insists with considerable supporting evidence that its 
procedure was in entire good faith. 

In the absence of any unmistakable evidence of bad faith on the part of the 
frm, the impartial chairman is compelled to base his decision upon the formal 
provisions of the agreement. Any worker who, upon formal notification fails to 
return to work disassociates himself from the benefits of the unemployment fund. 
Had a single one of the workers so notified returned to work, and found that the 
notification was merely a ruse, there would have been a strong presumption in 
favor of the appellants’ claim. There was no such instance. The firm acted 
within its formal rights. The appellants, whether through misapprehension or 
neglect or deliberate choice, pursued a course which must be regarded as a waiver 
of claim. 

The appeal of the appellants is accordingly dismissed. 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Boards of Adjustment 


Eastern 


[N DOCKET No. 366, the Train Service Board of Adjustment 
(Eastern), on January 6, 1927, considered the claim for hostlers’ 
rate of pay for men located at Thurston, Ohio, on the line of the New 
York Central Railroad. These men received pay for two hours at 
hostler rates and six hours at engine watchman’s rate and overtime 
tate when worked. The position of the committee and the decision 
of the board are as follows: 
We contend that the management has no right to pay split rates in any class of 


service, and as they have admitted that two hours of the service is hostler service, 
by paying the hostler rates for the two hours, that they should pay the highest 
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rate for the entire day. There are no provisions, in our schedule for the paymen; 
of less than a day in any service. 
Decision.—The evidence before the board shows that at least a part of the time 
of the employees in question is consumed in performing hostler work, which i; 
admitted by the payment of two hours per day at hostlers’ rates to each of the 
men employed at Thurston, Ohio. On October 7, 1914, the referee decided tha} 
in the case of split service the hostler rate should apply for the entire day irrespec. 
tive of how short was the period during which hostler service was performed 
Article 69 of the current agreement provides that decisions of the referee in ¢o). 
nection with the 1913 firemen’s and hostlers’ award shall be applicable. The 
board therefore decides that the claim of the committee is sustained. 













































Western 


Expenses 


CONDUCTOR of the Arizona division of the Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe Railway was sent by the company as a witness in a 

court at El Paso, Tex. His Pullman fare was $12.50, of which the 

company allowed only half. The conductor claimed the total amount 
under article 30 of the agreement, a part of which reads as follows: 

Trainmen attending court at the request of the company will be paid the same 


rates as they would have earned had they remained on their runs; and if away - 
from home station, in addition thereto, their legitimate expenses. 


The position of the company and the decision of the board (No. 
2156) on September 24, 1926, were as follows: 


Position of management.—Schedule provides that trainmen will be allowed their 
“legitimate expenses.” The expense in this case was increased because of con- 
ductor’s wife accompanying him. The extra expense which the railway was 
put to in this case on account of Mrs. J. should be borne by the employee, not the 
carrier. 


Decision.—In view of the provisions of article 30 for legitimate expenses, the 
evidence in this case indicates that the amount of Pullman expense was the same 
amount as if Conductor J. were alone on the trip. Therefore, claim is sustained. 


Deadhead Mileage 


In Decision No. 2163, September 28, 1926, a fireman on the Colo- 
rado & Southern Railway working south from Trinidad deadheaded 
by direction of the company from Trinidad to Denver and return on 
trains operated by the Colorado & Southern Railway, though over a 
part of the distance (between Pueblo and Denver) the tracks belong 
to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, but are operated by 
the two companies as a joint line. 

In settling with the fireman, the company allowed deadhead mileage 
between Trinidad and Pueblo only, taking the position that inasmuch 
as the presence of the fireman had been directed at the request of the 
jomt agency operating between Pueblo and Denver, the expenses of 
the fireman between those points should be borne by the joint agency. 
The position of the parties and the decision wereas follows: 

Position of committee—We contend that the deadheading performed by fireman 
was ‘‘company business’’ within the meaning of Rule 21, as the deadheading ws 
performed under instructions of the company. Rule 21 provides for payment oi 
actual miles deadheaded and specifies no route that must be taken; neither does 


it require the deadheading to be confined to the line operated by the company 


ordering the man to deadhead. The rates of pay or rules applicable to the fire- 
man actually firing the locomotive of the train on which the man is deadheading 
have no bearing upon the compensation for deadheading, as is contended by the 
company in this case. 
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The company has the right to order a fireman to deadhead from any point to 
any other point within reason where their business requires his presence, but, 
after having done so, and the orders having been complied with, Rule 21 of the 
schedule provides for the payment of the actual miles deadheaded to be made by 
the Colorado & Southern Railway Co., who orders the man to perform the serv- 
ice, and does not permit the company to compel the fireman to look to some other 
company or concern for his compensation. 

Position of management.—The Colorado & Southern has allowed deadhead 
mileage, Trinidad to Pueblo and return, under Colorado & Southern schedule, 
but has declined to allow the deadhead mileage Pueblo to Denver and return for 
ihe reason that all payments for service of any kind performed between Pueblo 
and Denver is paid under the Santa Fe schedule and not under the Colorado & 
Southern schedule, such payments not being carried on Colorado & Southern 

ay rolls. 

, The passenger runs between Denver and Trinidad are what is known as lap 
runs and men coming to these lap runs from the Colorado & Southern accept 
service with full knowledge of the fact that they are te work under the Santa Fe 
| agreement On the joint line, and the case at hand presents rather a peculiar situa- 
tion in that fireman is requesting payment under a Colorado & Southern schedule 
rule for service performed on the Santa Fe joint line, where Santa Fe schedule 
governs forall service performed of whateverkind. It is our contention that fire- 
man’s claim should be handied with the Santa Fe Company as we have not, and do 
not apply Colorado & Southern rules to joint line service or Santa Fe rules to 
Colorado & Southern service. The payment for services performed should, in 
every case, be under the agreement in effect and the Colorado & Southern schedule 
is not in effect on the Santa Fe joint line. 

Decision.—Claim sustained. 
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Stastistics of Immigration for December, 1926 


By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician Unitep States Bureau or ImMicratioy 


HE alien population of the United States in December, 1926, 
fe was increased by 9,252, a total of 35,608 aliens arriving this 
month and 26,356 departing. Of the arrivals, 23,805 wer 
immigrants and 11,803 nonimmigrants, while the departures included 
9,481 emigrants and 16,875 nonemigrants. The above net increase 
was less than that for any month since July, 1925, when 6,268 more 
aliens were admitted than departed. 

Aliens debarred during December numbered 1,915, making the 
total debarments for the last half of the year 10,358. The principal 
races among the debarred for the half year were the English (1,945), 
French (1,080), Scotch (1,033), Irish (979), Mexican (788), Hebrew 
(584), German (561), and Scandinavian (515). By far, the main 
cause for debarment was “without proper immigration visa,” 
7,367 aliens having been denied admission during the six months for 
this reason. 

Of the 23,805 immigrant aliens admitted in December last 13,053 
came from Europe, and over one-third of these gave Germany as 
their last permanent residence. Great Britain contributed 1,689 
immigrants during the same month; the Irish Free State sent 1,396; 
Italy, 1,206; Poland, 1,121; and the other countries of Europe less 
than 1,000 each. Canada sent 5,825 and Mexico 3,666. 

During the six months ended December 31, 1926, Canada and 
Mexico provided by far the greater part of the total net immigration 
to the United States, 79,277 immigrants coming from these countries 
against only 2,254 departed. Canadian immigration increased 5.2 
per cent and Mexican immigration 144.4 per cent as compared to 
the same months of the preceding year. Immigration from Europe 
increased 12.4 per cent over the same period of last year, principally 
from northwestern Europe, with Germany furnishing the greatest 
number and the Irish Free State second. 

There is a continuous large exodus of aliens to Europe, particu- 
larly to the southern and eastern sections. During the six months— 
July to December last—38 emigrant aliens returned to Europe for 
every 100 immigrants admitted from that continent, but consider- 
ing as a separate group Greece, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
and Yugoslavia the emigration was greater by 7,000 than the immi- 
gration from these countries. In the case of Mexico, only 5 emi- 
grants were recorded as leaving here to make their future homes in 
that country for every 100 immigrants admitted therefrom. For 
every 100 immigrant aliens entering the United States from Canada, 
less than 2 emigrant aliens went in the opposite direction. 
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In the same six months of 1926 there were 6,248 aliens arrested 
and deported from the United States for various causes under the 
immigration laws. Of this number 2,651 were returned to Europe, 
1,618 to Canada, 1,381 to Mexico, and 309 to other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. China received 93 of the 245 deportees sent 
to Asia, and 44 went to Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 
Over half of the total deportees entered the country over the inter- 
national land boundaries, 2,296 coming from Canada and 1,627 from 
Mexico. Of the remainder, 1,644 came in at Atlantic seaports, 
principally New York; 399 at Gulf of Mexico ports, mainly New 
Orleans; 270 at Pacific seaports; and 12 to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. Mexicans outnumbered all the others among the deportees, 
1,343 aliens of this race having been deported during the half year in 
question. Other races with over 300 deportees during the same 
period were the English (939), German (468), Italian (383), Irish 
(353), and Seandinavian (308). 

Alien stowaways found on board of vessels arriving at United 
States ports during the six months ended December 31, 1926, num- 
bered 1,003, and deserting alien seamen 14,354. This is an increase 
of both classes over the same months of the preceding year, when 
816 stowaways and 8,704 deserting seamen were reported. 

While the men outnumbered the women among the 175,955 im- 
migrant aliens from all countries admitted from July 1 to December 
31, 1926, the opposite was true of the immigration from several of 
the European countries. Conspicuous among the latter was Greece 
with 301 males and 785 females. Other countries sending more 
women than men were Belgium, Estonia, Finland, France, England, 
Scotland, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Poland, Rumania, 
Russia, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. The excess of females over males 
from these European countries were admitted largely as wives of 
United States citizens under the immigration act of 1924. 

In the amount of money per capita shown to the immigration 
officers on arriving, which is taken as a rough indication of the 
economic welfare of immigrants, the Welsh stood first, followed 
closely by the Spanish, Dutch and Flemish, Scotch, Slovak, English, 
French, and Spanish American. Immigrants of these races were 
recorded as bringing an average amount of over $80 each during the 
half year ended December 31, 1926. 

A total of 9,495 aliens “ineligible to citizenship’? were admitted 
from July to December last, the Chinese comprising 5,427, East 
Indian 124, Japanese 3,889, Korean 45, and the Pacific Islander 10. 
They were admitted mainly as returning residents, visitors, or 
transits. 

The number of aliens admitted at Canadian borderland ports 
during the same six months was 56,737. Only 45,248, or 79.8 per 
cent, of these were born in Canada and the greater part of them came 
in under the act of 1924 as natives of that country. Of the re- 
mainder, 10,278 were born in Europe, being mostly quota immigrants; 
187 were born in Asia; 209 in Australia and New Zealand; and 815 
in other countries. Over 95 per cent of the number of aliens ad- 
mitted at Mexican borderland ports were natives of Mexico. 
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TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 To 
DECEMBER 31, 1926 
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1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 
®? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Tusa 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENG 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENG 
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MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1926, AN 





D THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1926, BY 






























































COUNTRY ‘ ; 
{Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country é 
Fiscal | July hed Decem- | Fiscal hae nd Decem- 
O98, 
year 1926 ber, 1926 ber, 1926 | year 1926 ber, 1926 ber, 1926 
j 
BE iitertenececcnecccnmnatutioncscos 158 124 20 314 154 4 
[Re havi A ET ener 1, 102 531 122 487 242 47 
SLL a aa . 718 415 75 491 236 28 
Bulgaria. --.- a newensecesccances lien 175 166 20 88 76 ! 
Cuechoslovakia............-... weed 2, 953 1, 879 298 2,301 1, 134 205 
Danzig, Free City of.........__ nee 210 168 22 1 | eee 
OINITE, op heeecodeseenccccicss 2, 549 1, 281 gS 6H) 321 108 
eR ctnieeeewedensss.s..<. if 132 106 ll 15 gy en RR Fe] 
SR inndetibbccessicunesnnceecs.. 491 245 41 519 232 68 
France, including Corsica_.........._.____ 4,181 2, 341 399 1,011 742 112 
ine itihei nen notoei anne abe actin c~ 50, 421 24, 545 4, 391 8, 908 1, 963 465 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England 10, 599 5, 028 685 4, 921 2, 704 369 
Northern Ireland 419 128 | w 208 | 144 23 
Scotland 13, 661 6, 456 897 1, 332 1, 097 125 
I i ey sot is aia ah te Gass, hs we tsidbcile Bac 1, 268 598 87 37 24 3 
TEES a ce a Je 1, 121 1,086 142 5, 164 1, 886 200 
DC ititietevnhwbtonnsawclueedsunesa 946 460 67 874 433 67 
ESTERS eee ee ae eas 24, 478 | 15, 188 1, 395 851 663 60 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia _______ 8, 253 8, 964 1, 206 19, 980 12, 467 3, 966 
ES SS SLES a ae 298 246 43 58 ee 
ES ey eee eae Ly 636 325 44 408 19K 15 
RES GCC aT Ie 127 45 li 4 7 _ | 
A ES Ara 1, 753 863 134 4 379 196 37 
et eebiiins pos wnndeme mdsoodnao< 5, 756 2, 766 250 2, O87 984 423 
=) J eae eae 7, 126 4, 760 1, 121 2, 861 1, 544 157 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, 
and Madeira Islands_............_...__- 666 315 ° 36 2, 926 1, 763 253 
8 ER, ER AT EE is 1,211 605 137 1, 404 735 112 
0 te ea ee ee 1, 766 651 149 181 138 13 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic 
EEE NE AES a 5 RE as SBE 326 258 RR 2, 465 1, 364 341 
ESSE PR Os SRE Te S B, 513 4,325 809 1, 150 473 127 
HERE SS RIS EE A 1,994 1,110 j 120 486 310 60 
pS Tt 210 119 29 30 SESE Ge 
id eee SS 1,059 623 109 2, 342 1, 201 196 
CL, tc. calaincin tvbibumnnnenesdmneie« 326 240 36 46 BS cicnccoteanth 
8 eS Se eee ee 155,562 | 86,960] 13,053 60, 040 33, 466 | 7, 595 
FNL OES ote © eee Lee 16 6 1 43 15 1 
| SEAS SS GS A AR a ae 1, 751 971 98 2, 989 2, 454 449 
ES ES RE eR 2 93 59 4 118 83 17 
| Rs STR B.S, TTS S 654 441 68 1, 208 609 8X 
TSS Ot: ae 250 269 72 173 98 2 
|) Se BPC ae 56 21 7 27 18 1 
eS PS Ae aoe 429 37 102 208 87 2 
I iia a 21 27 3 126 46 6 
IRR EP aie > 143 132 26 44 2 2 
0 Se ae 3,413 | 2,305 381 4, 931 3, 438 568 
EE ee eee eee 91,019 49, 335 5, 825 2, 173 840 91 
RATES REET Sc A 2,349 i, 622 231 283 222 72 
aac scp aees eel t cceeicd | 43,316| 29,942 3,666 | 3,198 1, 414 290 
EI SR Wn. Raa 2, Bi 1, 756 138 i, 922 740 238 
“ISS a 941 BOs 65 1, 917 1,207 382 
SRR eee 39 81 1 45 it) 1 
Other Central America__............_..___ 1, 335 840 131 621 326 54 
en sd 877 524 32 210 119 2B 
Other South America..................__. 2, 230 1, 405 218 1,215 637 131 
. |” CR tere aerate gf we. ER OD Et ee a 
SESE Ca 144,393 86, 005 10, 307 11, 485 5, 514 | 1, 282 
Fevot IE SS ES 214 122 5 38 14 1 
ESP RE SERBS BY ci RRR 315 159 | 16 88 52 10 
a Fe 376 232 25 4 257 200 21 
RS cee. HS 180 149 17 134 77 3 
Other Pacific Islands__..__..___. SEB 35 23 i 19 18 1 
REE 1, 120 685 64 536 361 36 
Grand total, all countries._.......__ 304, 488 “Ts, ar 23,805 | 76, 902 vied 9, 481 
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COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens ar 
not charged to the quota] 
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Admitted 


TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, i926, BY 
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| Nonimmigrant 
Annual | Quota immigrant | and nonquota 
Country or area of birth quota | immigrant Total 
during 
a ng 
July to uly to | +, er, 1926 
Decem- ng Decem- a | 
ber, 1926 ’ ber, 1926) *™"’ 








ww ww ww aw we ee we ee eee eee 


Danzig, Free City of 








hele aE IDS EE © eli. Lan 1, 346 
(a La ae Se OE 124 104 
A Pe el a eS 471 239 
ES EF I REE 1 3, 954 1, 885 
| SMT AGEL GRE 51, 227 25, 048 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: | 

maw lakes anns auiiladinds arcs «tk: diafiiakoa 6, 130 

Northern Ireland_...........---- _ 357 

Scotland * 34, 007 


Luxemburg 
Monaco 





116 1, 227 
10 | 7 
1 ae 

341 3, 815 

4, 487 &, 645 

867 15, 024 

68 303 

















Turkey in ER Re A alts 1100 61 14 6 
iE AN i GIES: Sh FI 671 35 46; 1,492 231 277 
og SRE EN SUPT, (1) 147 36 15 51 

TOU, BUTOP0 cn ccccccccocons- 1 161, 422 80,541 | 12,205] 89,214 9,354 | 21,559 
0 FE en en ll SY he a Pare eS i eee 
Arabia 


ete ee  ) . a Se Dees 
titted ee  )  . 4.) 2 pan 
ete tee ee 


gee se RS SS RI TSA oS 
Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 


Siete hk 








Total 
July to 



































































! Annual quota for colonies, de 
Other Pacific, and in America is included 
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\BLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


ACT OF 1924 DU RING DECEMBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1926, BY 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 

























































































Admitted 
Q Nonimmigrant 
, uota immigrant and nonquota 
Country or area of birth ——_ immigrant Total | Total 
during | July to 
Jad ys omg Decem- 
uly to wm. | July to _ | ber, 1926| ber, 1926 
Decem- ee Decem- ——— ; ‘ 
ber, 1926 7 ber, 1926 . 
Cameroon (British).................. 100 | 1 1 » FE 1 2 
Cameroon (French) ................. 2 ae See oes Seca Seka ee lee 
BE. cand com adalthndacccnbe 100 | 65 1 68 6 7 136 
(SO SE ae: _ 4 SRE (SR Se CREB cas eencigicaoa 1 
TEES. URC EES 100 | ears 3 1 | 1 5 
Morocco neoreeee 2ecen ee ee nen e nnn nneee 100 12 2 ll 1 3 23 
Ruande Gee wreeet...........---..- hE SE EE EY eee SN A aaives Sane 
South Africa, Union of_..........-.-- 100 88 9 212 24 | 33 300 
South West Africa................... | en ee eee Seer BD Sc5tb ee sos 7. 
ee Eas PaeeR: TAS epticete MagEeTeRee bs cules TED ORTH SE 
Togoland (British) ...-........----... Mass is Jésuts Sib tn hls bth eae Di apiciiigidh TERRE TNE 
Togoland (French) .-.........-...-..-- See Tiichst Abt. date eetibnes TE ae Pie ico A bo 
SC a See eee (1) 35 | 3 63 5 8 98 
nett Alten. <2 eis. acs. 1, 200 | 206 | 16| 359 | 37 | 53 | 565 
Ce ain Sagan. ae a 13| 2, 066 | 226 | 239 2, 163 
OE Sey eee «| ee mr cae eS? Soe | arena vee Bi dhskete a Diaeddge 
I i 100 77 - 6 | 585 60 66 662 
BOOT CH eno ei obdddwacescmnd TOO Sedat Binds ae a ek ace Ae. oe ae 
REE 6. Samiin noe dtiphkndaa ede 100 RD Bindsacusel _ 4 Ss Gtebeeh 9 
Ti ee Bek scccikceadndacviauen (fh REREAD! Sng eer |S Raye ee es 3 
GB Paihia ko 20. shun dnsanced (1) 6 2 89 7 i) 95 
Total, Pacific................-- 621 183 21| 2,749] 293 314 | 2,932 
Dn itl SE eae ie Lh ala? Gige ts | 48, 135 | 5,509| 5,509| 48,135 
ps IS aS ae oe ERE Seat Se | 2,704 332 332 2, 704 
pa ae a ee, a LETS ee eked NERS 2 baer: | 37, 986 4, 997 4, 997 37, 986 
RS EE SB TES ETS eee eee rh 5, 174 385 385 5,174 
Dominican Republic. ............-.-- TRE PRES 514 53 53 §14 
a ee i eh Se ST 127 15 5 127 
British West Indies.................. ye. 328 44 | 2,484 217 261 2, 812 
Dutch West Indies.................. (1) 15 1 82 12 13 97 
French West Indies-_-_.........-...-- | (4) 22 6 31 | 3 9 53 
British Honduras...............----- | @) 36 1 51 | 6 7 87 
ee SPIE Peete Capea: | 1s ded Jue ae etki 7 | 1 1 7 
nee. EE Ege, Meet ree wae a res ee 1, 840 | 166 166 1, 840 
are Bade bee eT RRS SLi ee 778 | 106 106 778 
iNET RE TIE a 30 4 | 78 | 9 13 108 
ee a eae (4) 3, SRR TEES 10 | 6 6 12 
ene ee | PPS TS ESTED AP ee Ree ee ee Agee ee ee 
ey en. FN  eaediotedutduanleoesanes | 2,787 | 353 353 2, 787 
Sl Al a |  SaRBE ERE SR DP i Medicis 23s Vineinaebiicatal 2 
Miquelon and St. Pierre............. (1) 3 1 30 | 9 | 10 33 
Total, America.........----.-- ES Hy 436 57 | 102,820 | 12,179 | 12,236 | 103, 256 
Grand total, all countries__-.__- | 164, 667 82,045 | 12,397 | 206, 200 | 23, 211 | 35,608 | 288, 245 

















1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TasLe 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING DECEMBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 
BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 


{The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number 4 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and occupations] 





1926, 














Class 


Fiscal year 
1926 


July to 
December, 


1926 




















Temporary visitors for— 
Business 







can Re 
or South Anjerica__._____- 
., .) ae 


Wives and ministers........ 


Wives of professors ----....-- 
Children of professors__.-...- 
ES Se ee 














Grand total admitted. 





Nonimmigrants 


Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Domini- 
blic, Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 


Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities 


Total quota immigrants (charged to quota) 


Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and em- 
ERSTE Semcseaeeeiee 4". 


OR ee Re ee eee eee eee 


In continuous transit through the United States 
To carry on trade under existing treaty 





3, 081 


—_—.., 
—= 





December, 
1926 














Ministers of religious denominations 





249, 916 


157, 801 








157, 432 


82, 045 














496, 106 





288, 245 












1 Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 


? Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries, who were admitted under the act as Government 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 

















ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





AMONG the activities of State labor bureaus, the following, 
reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue 
of the Labor Review: 

California.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 57; and changes in volume of employment 
in 682 establishments, page 109. 

Connecticut.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 59. 

Idaho.—Report of operations under the State Workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 60. : 

Illinois Changes in employment in the State, page 111. 

lowa.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s compen- 
sation act, page 61; and per cent of change in number of employees 
in specified industries in the State, page 113. 

Maryland.—Changes in employment in Maryland industries, 

e 114. 

r Eeainabeeitte,~Chaediaee in volume of employment in the indus- 
tries in that State, page 115. 

New York.—Average weekly earnings of factory workers, 1914 to 
1926, page 94; and changes in employment and pay roll in New 
York State factories, page 116. 

Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and amount paid in wages 
in 710 establishments, page 118. 

Pennsylvania.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 62. 

Wisconsin.—Volume of employment in Wisconsin industries, 
page 118. 








Changes in Personnel 


St ATE labor offices—Mrs. Emma Fall Schofield resigned on Jan- 
uary 20, 1927, as one of the commissioners of the Massachusetts 
Department of Industrial Accidents to become an assistant attorney 
general of that State. In her new capacity she will have charge of 
the workmen’s compensation cases for the State. 
J. B. Clinedinst, labor commissioner of Nevada, has resigned the 
commissionership, his resignation to become effective April 1, 1927. 
It it is reported that Mr. Chas. A. Waters has been appointed 
secretary of labor and industry of Pennsylvania, succeeding Mr. 
Richard Lansburgh. 
Labor unions ——G. W. Perkins, president of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union, has retired after a continuous service of 35 
years as president and of 42 years in various official capacities in that 


organization. His successor in office is I. M. Ornburn, who assumed 
oliice on January 1, 1927. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST To 
LABOR 





Physical Examination of Workers 


HYSICAL examination of workers in hazardous employ for thei 

own protection has been advocated but has met antavonisy 

on the part of many workers, who fear that in some way the weaker 

-framed or less fortunate physically would be discriminated agains. 

disregarding the fact of their economic need for remunerative employ. 

ment. On this subject the views of Frank C. MacDonald, president 
of the California State Building Trades Council are of interest: 


To the average workman his job is in a sense synonymous to life. He : 
work to live. He views with suspicion the activities of employers with regard t 
medical examinations and safety rules. He thinks that medical examination 
are held for the purpose of eliminating him from his job. He imagines that 
most safety rules are promulgated for the purpose of speeding him up i 
work. Because of this suspicion and misunderstanding, the nation is subjecte 
to great loss and the workman to grave danger. 

Millions of workmen are doing heavy work which they are physically wifit to 
perform, such as men whose hearts have beconie injured through yea 
laborious effort. Such workmen are frequently required to do heavy liiti 
and other strenuous work that jeopardizes their lives because of this we. 
heart condition of which they are in ignorance. Countless workmen have othe 
impaired or diseased physical conditions which make them liable to attacks 
of dizziness or fainting, yet such workmen are sent to work in highly dangerous 
places. 

Then again there are numerous workmen with defective vision who, bec 
of such impaired eyesight, are barely able to do their work. If these workm 
were examined by competent oculists they could be furnished with correciive 
glasses. This would make them more efficient workmen and less liable t 
accidents. 

It might be possible for arrangements to be made through the United Siates 
Department of Labor whereby doctors in the Federal, State, and municipal 
employ would examine such workmen who would voluntarily submit to exani- 
nation. Such a procedure would obviate the fear that the workman has, that 
if the doctor representing the company for whom he works were to examiue 
him he might cause his discharge because of some physical disabilivy. Un«ises- 
tionably if the doctors in the employ of the Federal, State, and municipa! gov- 
ernments were to make such examinations they would discover physical defects 
in thousands of cases, and would be able to advise workmen as to the proper 
corrective treatment. In many other cases they could warn the physically 


—" worker against that particuiar character of work which jeopardizes ‘is 
e. 
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La durée du travail et l'utilisation des loisirs. Paris, Giard, 1924. 159 pp. 

COUNTRY WORKERS’ RECREATIONS. The problem of rural life. 

Industrial and Labour Information, June 30, 1924, v. 10, pp. 506-510. 
Brief notes on France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, and Austria. 
GIANI, MARIO. 
Ii dopolavoro all’estero. Roma, Opera nazionale dopolavoro [1925?] 60 pp 
(Quaderni del dopolavoro, No. 2.) 
‘‘Bibliografia dopolavoro,” pp. [59], 60. 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and United States, with brief notes regarding 
other countries. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 6th session, Geneva, 1924. Internationa] 

Labour Office, 1924. 2v. 
Stenographic report in French and English. 
_ Report of the committee on the utilization of workers’ spare time, pp. 552-562; Discussion, DD. 
272-279, 282-300, 440-444, 643; Recommendation adopted, pp. 644-649. 

INTERNATIONAL LAaBor Officer, Geneva. 

International labor conference. Sixth session. Geneva, June, 1924 
Development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ leisure. 
1923. 30 pp. (Questionnaire I.) 

Report of the director, 1925. Geneva, 1925. 

French and English in parallel columns. 
“Development of facilities for the utilization of spare time,’’ pp. 238-241. 

—— Report of the director, 1926. Geneva, 1926. 
wane of workers’ spare time” (summary of reports from the various Governments), pp, 
256-264. 

Report on the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ 

leisure. Item I on the agenda. Geneva, 1924. 112 pp. (Report I. 


Prepared for the Sixth International Labor Conference, Geneva, June, 1924. Includes th: 
of the different Governments in alphabetical order on each question contained in the question 
and a general survey of the question in the light of these replies under the headings: Means of preserving 
workers’ leisure, Methods of utilizing leisure, and. General principles. 
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Supplementary report on the development of facilities for the utilization 
of workers’ leisure. Geneva, 1924. 47 pp. 
Second supplementary report on the development of facilities for the utiliza- 


tion of workers’ leisure. Geneva, 1924. 19 pp. 


Utilization of spare time. List of documents received by the International 
Labour Office and placed at the disposal of delegates to the Sixth International 
Labour Conference ... Geneva, 1924. 19 pp. 
THE LEISURE TIME OF WORKERS. 
Playground, September, 1924, v. 18, pp. 342-347. 
Summary of articles in the International Labour Review for June, 1924. 
MILHAUD, EDGARD. 
The results of the adoption of the eight-hour day: II. The eight-hour day 
and the human factor in production. 
International Labour Review, February, 1926, v. 13, pp. 175-210. 


Includes effect on the family and social life of the worker with quotations from various 
reports. 


TRANSPORT AND SPARE TIME. 

Industrial and Labour Information, January 12, 1925, v. 13, pp. 51-53. 
L’ UTILISATION DES LOISIRS. 

L’Information Sociale (Paris), May 15 and 22, 1924, v. 17, pp. 7, 8. 


Replies of the Governments of Belgium, France, and Germany to the questionnaire of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and quotations from the French and Belgian labor press. 


UTILIZATION OF WORKERS’ LEISURE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
Monthly Labor Review, August, 1924, v. 19, pp. 296-303. 
Summary of the articles published in the International Labour Review for June, 1924. 
WoORKERS’ GARDENS. 
International Labour Review, July, 1924, v. 10, pp. 86-119. 


Traces the progress and development of the movement, particularly in Great Britain, Belgium, 


France, and Germany, character and size of gardens, rents, compensation for improvements, and 
general results. 


WoORKERS’ SPARE TIME. 


Industrial and Labour Information, April 20, 1925, v. 14, pp. 87-90. 
Brief notes relating to United States, Belgium, and Italy. 
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Youna MENn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. World’s committee. 


The — = the young worker: A report by the world’s committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. 


International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 829-844. 


Discusses the value and use of leisure with some examples of Y. M. C. A. educational and 
recreation work in different countries. 


Australia and Canada 


South AUSTRALIA AND WORKERS’ SPARE TIME. 
Industrial and Labour Information, July 12, 1926, v. 19, pp. 37-40. 
Summary of statement from the Government of South Australia. For text see Official Bulletin 
(International Labour Office), July 30, 1926, v. 11, pp. 127-131. 
SpARE TIME IN THE CouNTRY. II. Overseas methods of organization. 
International Labour Review, July, 1924, v. 10, pp. 120-135. 


In Canada and the United States. The sections treat of community halls, use of open spaces 
agricultural extension work, farm and home bureaus, public libraries and women’s institutes and 


clubs. 

UTILIZATION OF WORKERS’ SPARE TIME. Recommendation of International 
Labour Conference on this subject brought before the Dominion Parliament 
and provincial governments. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), March, 1926, v. 26, pp. 243-248. 
WorRKERS’ SPARE TIME IN AusTRALIA. The position in New South Wales. 
Industrial and Labour Information, April 5, 1926, v. 18, pp. 3, 4. 
Summary of statement from the Government of New South Wales. For text see Official 
Bulletin (International Labour Office), May 15, 1926, v. 11, pp. 92-95. 
“WoRKERS’ SPARE TIME”? IN CANADA. Existing provisions for workers on farms. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), September, 1924, v. 24, pp. 764-766. 

WoRKERS’ SPARE TIME IN CANADA. 

Industrial and Labour Information, May 3, 1926, v. 18, pp. 143-146. 


Summary of the Canadian order in council dated February 22, 1926. For full report of Canadian 
Government see Official Bulletin (International Labour Office), May 15, 1926, v. 11, pp. 95-102. 


WoRKERS’ SPARE TIME IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Industrial and Labour Information, January 11, 1926, v. 17, pp. 3-5. 
Summary of statement from Government of Western Australia. 


Austria 
KALLBRUNNER, HERMANN. 
The cultivation of allotments during the war. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, June, 1922, v. 13, pp. 
436-450. 
— The decline of allotment gardens. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, April-June, 1925, n. s., 
v. 3, pp. 270-272. 
— Development of State railway allotment gardens. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, January-March, 1923, 
n. s., v. 1, pp. 144-146. 
Raaer, Fritz. 
Das problem der freizeit der arbeiter in Osterreich. 
Arbeit und Wirtschaft, January 1 and 15, 1924, v. 2, pp. 23, 24, 58-62. 
— The utilization of leisure in Austria. 
International Labour Review, February, 1924, v. 9, pp. 227-241. 

Subject is treated with special relation to the effect of the 8-hour day introduced by law in Decem- 
ber, 1918. More active participation in trade-unionism, in politics and in cooperative societies, 
wider support of the workers’ education movement, the development of the organization of worker- 
tourists, known as ‘‘The Friends of Nature”’ (Die Naturfreunde) and an increase in the number of 
allotment gardens are some of the results of greater leisure noted. The conclusion reached is that in 
spite of certain indications to the contrary, ‘‘the great majority of the workers in Austria prefer to 


spend the extra leisure secured to them by the 8-hour day in ways which not only are for their own 
personal benefit but also add to the general well-being and level of culture.”’ 


WORKERS’ SPARE TIME IN AUSTRIA. 
Industrial and Labour Information, February 8, 1926, v. 17, pp. 167-169. 
Summary of a report made by the Austrian Government to the International Labour Office. 


Belgium 


ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR: BELGIUM. 


International Review of Agricultural Economics, November, 1922, v. 13, 
pp. 793-798. 
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A BILL FOR ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR WORKERS’ LEISURE. 















; - ~ THE E 
Industrial and Labour Information, January 6, 1922, v. 1, pp. 30, 31. li 
News note from Le Peuple, December 22, 1921, regarding proposal for a national institute to 
encourage projects and organizations intended to secure the best possible utilization of their leisure di 
by the workers. Ww 
Hartnaut (Province). Commission provinciale les loisirs ouvriers. . . . Rapport . 
général, 1921-22, 1922-23. (Its Fascicule 4, 10.) : ae 
This committee publishes also a review ‘‘Les loisirs ouvriers.” | 
LINDEMANS, M. G 
Rural recreation. ir 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, April-June, 1925, n. S., GERM 
v. 3, pp. 273-285. I 
Summary of am inquiry made at the request of the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture by tho RIED! 
State agricultural experts and State woman advisors on farm household management. 
WORKERS’ LEISURE COMMITTEES IN BELGIUM. j 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 863-878. 
An interesting account of the activities of the workers’ leisure committees set up by the provincia} 
Councils of Hainault, Brabant, and Liége. See also Summary of the 1924 Hainault report in Lodi. 
trial and Labour Information, April 20, 1925, v. 14, pp. 89, 90. 
WORKERS’ SPARE TIME IN BELGIUM. 
Industrial and Labour Information, September 13, 1926, v. 19, pp. 393-398. THE 
Summary of memorandum to the International Labour Office from the Belgian Government on 
measures taken and results achieved as regards the question of utilization of workers’ spare time jy 
Belgium. 
France 
ALLOTMENTS DURING THE WAR: FRANCE. Con 


International Review of Agricultural Economics, October, 1922, v. 13, pp. 
725-734. 

BEAUDEMOULIN, JEAN. ' 

La Loi de Huit Heures (23 avril, 1919). Enquéte sur son application ct 
sur les loisirs de lVouvrier (étendue, répartition, utilisation). Paris, 
Librairie Dalloz, 1924. 275 pp. 

The section entitled “‘ Enquéte sur l’utilisation des loisirs”’ (pp. 135-256) includes quotation 
from various official reports as well as letters received by the author in a personal investigation 

‘* Bibliographie,’’ pp. [267|-269. 

France. Ministére du Travail. 

Enquéte sur l’utilisation des loisirs erées par la journée de 8 heures. 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, August-October—-November-— Decen- 
ber, 1920, v. 27, pp. 402-409, 509-513; April-June, July-September, 
1921, v. 28, pp. 170-176, 309-315; April-June, July-September, Octo- 
ber—December, 1922, v. 29, pp. 190-195, 311--313, 408-419; January- 
March, April-June, October-December, 1923, v. 30, pp. 54-69, 
176-180, 419-424; April-June, July—September, October— December, 
1924, v. 31, pp. 140-149, 226-232, 362-379. 


Based largely upon data collected by the French factory inspeetors under special instruction 
from the Ministry of Labor immediately upon the passage of the 8-hourlaw. Cover speci 
facilities provided by industrial and commercial concerns, trade-unions, and various social 
organizations, and include special reports on the development of outdoor sports, work: 
gardens, educational extension, etc. 

INQUIRY CONCERNING THE UTILIZATION OF WORKERS’ LEISURE HOURS: WORKERS 
GARDENS. 


Industrial and Labour Information, March 9, 1922, v. 5, pp. 492-494. 
Summary of report in the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, October-December, 1922, pp. 408-117. 
Rives, Pau. 
La corvée de joie. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1924. 211 pp. 


Facts, figures, and opinions collected by the author in a personal inquiry into the attitude adopted 
to the question of the utilization of workers’ spare time by individual employers, workers, employers 
aan socialist and Christian trade-unions, welfare and other organizations, and public 
officials. 
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ALBRECHT, OTTo. 
Deutsche kleingartenpolitik. 
Die Arbeit (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund), September 15, 
1924, v. 1, pp. 168-176. 
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TyE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN GERMANY IN 1921 AND 1922. 
International Labour Review, December, 1923, v. 8, pp. 863-873. 


Summary of the German industrial inspection reports for 1921 and 1922. The section on leisure 
discusses the use of increased leisure due to the introduction of the 8-hour day. Many of the older 
workers were found to engage in subsidiary occupations, while others spent the time in development 
of kitchen gardens. Outdoor sports are particularly favored by the younger workers. 

GeRMANY AND WORKERS’ SPARE TIME. Review of the situation. 
Industrial and Labour Information, September 27, 1926, v. 19, pp. 446-449. 


Sections of the report made by the German Federal Ministry of Labor on the measures taken in 
Germany to give efiect to the recommendation of the 1924 International Labor Conference concern- 
ing the utilization of workers’ spare time. 


GerMANY: INSTITUTION OF A PEOPLE’S CINEMA ASSOCIATION IN BERLIN. 
Industrial and Labour Information, September 22, 1922, v. 2, p. 575. 
RigeDEL, JOHANNES. 


Arbeitskunde; grundlagen, bedingungen und ziele der wirtschaftlichen 
arbeit ... Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1925. 364 pp. 


“Beruf und freizeit in ihren kulturellen zusammenhingen,’’ von Ludwig Preller, pp. 244-250. 
Great Britain 


THE CONFERENCE OF WORKERS’ TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS. 
International Information (Labour & Socialist International, Zurich), Janu- 
ary 29, 1927, v. 4, pp. 45—46. 


Conference held in London, January 9-15, 1927, promoted by the British Workers’ Travel 
Association, with delegates from Austria, Belgium, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Czecho- 


slovakia. 
CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND CITIZENSHIP. 
Leizure; being the report presented to the conference ... at Birmingham, 


April 5-12, 1924. London, Pub. for the conference committee by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1924. 111 pp. (C. O. P. E. ©. commission report, 
vol, V.) 
Great Brrrain. Adult Educatzon Commitiee. 
The drama in adult education. - London, 1926. 232 pp. 


Includes survey of activities of the British Drama League and of amateur societies in the towns 
and countryside. See also Paper No. 5 on British music. 


— Mines Department. Miners’ Aen Fund. 
Report, 1st—4th, 1921/22-1925. ndon, 1923-1926. 

Constituted under the terms of the Mining industry act, 1920, by means of a levy of 1d. per ton 
on the coal production of Great Britain (£1,210,561 in 1925). Joint local welfare committees consist- 
ing of representatives of owners and workers assist in the administration of the fund, four-fifths of 
which is used for establishing and maintaining recreation grounds, swimming pools and gynma- 


siums, pit-head baths, hospitals and convalescent and rest homes, and in fostering athletic, musical 
and social organizations. 


Summary of the work of the fund in Monthly Labor Review, August, 1926, v. 23, pp. 217-224. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, 7th session, Geneva, 1925. 

Proposed action by the British Government regarding recommendation 
adopted by the Conference at its sixth session, 16th June to 5th,July, 
1924. London, 1925. 3 pp. (Great Britain, Parliament, Papers by 
command, Cmd. 2441.) 


The recommendation was regarding the development of facilities for the utilization of workers’ 
spare time. See also Official Bulletin (International Labour Office), Sept. 21, 1925, v. 10, 
pp. 150, 151. 


LEISURE OF THE PEOPLE. 
Spectator, April 24, 1920, v. 124, pp. 543, 544. 
LiveRPooL CounciL oF VOLUNTARY AID (INC.). 
Report on the uses of leisure in Liverpool. Liverpool, 1923. 28 pp. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE LEISURE OF THE PEOPLE. : 
Leisure of the people: A handbook, being the report of the national con- 
ference held at Manchester, November 17-20, 1919. 95 pp. 
NationaL Councin oF Sociat SERVICE. 
Memorandum on rural development. London, 1922. 


SPARE TIME IN THE couNTRY: I. An English experiment in organization. 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 917-938. 


Discusses the conditions determining leisure in the and the work carried on by various 
on ere <p the lines of women’s institutes, village music, drama, folk-dancing, educa- 
tional e on, etc. 
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Stewart, B. Martin. 
Recreation, use of leisuretime. (Jn A social survey of the city of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, 1926, p. 70-75.) 
Tomuinson, F. L. 
The allotment movement in Scotland during the war. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, January—March, 1925 
n. s., v. 3, pp. 73-88. 


—— The cultivation of allotments in England and Wales during the war. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, April-June, 1923. n. s 
v. 1, pp. 162-210. 


Italy 
[CostTanzo, GIvLio.] 
National organization of workers’ spare time. 

International Review of Agricultural Economics, October-December, 
1925, n. s., v. 3, pp. 704-708. . 
A review of the Italian Dopolavoro movement and particularly of the organization ang 
activities of the National Institute of Workers’ Spare Time (Opera Nazionale Dopolaroro) 

In Dopotavoro. Anno 1- (15 Feb. 1923—-) Roma [1923-]. 


Issued independently from February 15 to November 15, 1923, under title ‘Il Dopo-lavoro; revista 
quindicinale iliustrata’’; from December 1923 to December, 1925, as a section in ‘‘ La Stirpe”’ issued 
by the Ufficio Centrale Dopolavoro of the Confederazione delle Corporazioni Sindacali Fasciste. [p 
January, 1926, became the official organ of the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro. 


FAsCISTI PROGRAMME FOR THE UTILIZATION OF WORKERS’ LEISURE. 
Industrial and Labour Information, July 6, 1923, v. 7, p. 46. 
GIANI, Mario. 
Ii Dopolavoro. Roma, Opera Nazionale dopolavoro [19257]. 46 pp. 
(Quaderni del dopolavoro, No. 1.) 
Includes illustrations. 


L’utilisation des loisirs des ouvriers en Italie. Rome, 1924. 81 pp. 


Pamphlet presented to the members of the Sixth International Labor Conference containing a review 
of the institutions concerned with workers’ leisure in Italy. 


Itaty. Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro. ; is 
Scopi ed organizzazione. Roma, Tip. ditta L. Cecchini, 1927. 44 pp. 
Issued as the first number of its Bollettino Ufficiale, January 1, 1927. 

This institute was established by royal decree May 1, 1925, to coordinate and promote activities 
for the utilization of workers’ spare time. See also report of Italian Government to International 
Labour Office in its Official Bulletin, March 15, 1926, v. 11, pp. 49-51. 

L’OEUVRE NATIONALE DES LOISIRS DE L’OUVRIER. 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de l’ Hygiene (France), October—Decem- 
ber, 1925; v. 32, pp. 458-460. 
Summary of the act creating the Opera Nazionale del Dopolavoro. 
PoPULAR EDUCATION IN ITALY. 
Industrial and Labour Information, April 21 and 28, 1924, v. 10, pp. 127-131, 


LA Stirpz; Rivista delle Corporazioni fasciste ... Critica e cultura, sindacale. 
dopo lavoro, illustrazione dell’ attivita economica-politica-artistica d’ Italia ... 
Anno 1- (dic. 1923-) Roma, [1923-]. (Monthly.) 


UTILIZATION OF SPARE TIME IN ITALY. 
Industrial and Labour Information, June 22, 1925, v. 14, pp. 548, 549. 


United States 
BeatTtig, W. R. 


War gardens in the United States. ; 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, April-June, 1924, 
n. s., Vv. 2, pp. 194-214. 


BrevaNns, Georce E. 
How Workingmen Spend their Spare Time... New York, 1913. 97 pp. 


An investigation made in 1912-13 as part of the work for the degree of doctor of philosophy at (o- 
lumbia University; 1070 schedules were filled out by personal interviews with workingmen, princi 
ly in New York City. ‘‘From the data it would seem conclusive that the number of 
ours which a group of men work per day is directly related to the waysin which leisure time is used. 
The greatest contrast is apparent between the spare time spent by men in the 8-9 hour group and men 
in the 11-hour and over group. The 8-9 hour men engage in more social and cultural pastimes, whereas 
the 11-hour and over men spend most of their spare time in ways which are cheaper and more ©0n- 
venient. Between these two extremes the gradation of the 9-10 and 10-11 hour group is an indica- 
tion that the longer the working-day the less social and educational development.’ 
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Cartin, WARREN B. : 
The Labor Problem in the United States and Great Britain. New York, 
Harper Bros., 1926. 659 pp. 
“Value and use of leisure,”’ pp. 83, 84, 90-92, 201, 202, 536. 


THE CITY WORKERS’ SPARE TIME IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 896-916. 


A description of some of the agencies and opportunities for recreation at the disposal of American 
workers. 


Community Service (INc.). 

Comrades in Play; Leisure time activities which the young men and young 
women of America can enjoy together. New York City, Community 
Service (Inc.), 1920. 84 pp. 

See also ‘Community buildings for industrial towns’’ (1921); ‘‘ Pioneering for play ’’ (1921); 
and ‘“‘ Rural and small community recreation’’ (1920), published by this organization. 
CroWTHER, SAMUEL. 
Henry Ford: Why I favor five days’ work with six days’ pay. 
World’s Work, October, 1926, v. 52, pp. 613-616. 


“Tt is high time to rid ourselves of the notion that leisure for workmen is either ‘lost time’ 
or a class privilege . . . We have faith that the average man will find his own best way ... 
We do know that many of the men have been building homes for themselves, and to meet 
their demand for good and cheap lumber we have established a lumber yard where they can 
buy from our own forests. The men help each other out in this building.”’ 


Dovetas, O. W. 
Industrial recreation; a recent phase in the playground movement. 
American City (Town & Country ed.), October, 1917, v. 17, pp. 365-369. 
FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SocigetTiEs. Committee on work-periods in 
continuous industry. 
bi cee Shift in Industry. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 
302 pp. 


The investigators found conclusive evidence that where the working-day was shortened to eight 
hours the leisure time was used to good advantage in gardening, truck farming, odd jobs and 
recreation (p. 216). 


GARDNER, L. C. 
Community athletic recreation for the employees and their families. 
American Physical Education Review, January, 1924, v. 29, pp. 4-7. 
Giturn, John L. 

Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time. Cleveland, Ohio. The survey com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1918. 182 pp. (Cleveland Foun- 
dation, Publication 29.) 

Includes results of an investigation of the spare-time activities of a selected group. 
GLENN, JoHN M. 

Industrial recreation. 

Playground, September, 1924, v. 18, pp. 337-339, 366. 


Recreation facilities in connection with industrial establishments. 
HEINBAUGH, ZELAH. 
The Why and How of Leisure-time Activities among Younger Employed 
Girls. New York, The Womans Press 'c1925]. 76 pp. 
Lizs, EvGENE T. 
Organized labor and recreation. 
American Federationist, August, 1923, v. 30, pp. 648, 649. 
Nason, WAYNE C. 
Uses of rural community buildings. Washington, 1922. 32 pp. (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulletin 1274). 
See also Farmers’ bulletins 1173 and 1388. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OvTDOOR RECREATION, Washington, D. C., 1924. 
Proceedings of the meeting of the Advisory council of the National Confer- 
ence on Outdoor Recreation held in Washington, D. C., December 11-12, 
1924. Washington, 1925. 55 pp. (S. Doc. 229, 68th Cong., 2d sess.) 
Address of Herbert Hoover stressing need for providing increased facilities for recreation and of 
education for the increasing leisure time of the population, pp. 3-6. 
—— Proceedings of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation held in 
Washington, D. C., May 22-24, 1924. Washington, 1924. 244pp. (S. Doc. 
151, 68th Cong., Ist sess.) 


Re of the committee on the value of outdoor recreation to industrial workers, pp. 214, 215. See 
also Resolution XII, p. 154. , 

The addresses of President Coolidge and Col. Theodore Roosevelt and a summary of the proceedings 
are printed in The Playground for July, 1924. 
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PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Yearbook for 1925. 


A review and statistical report of community recreation in the United States, published as the A prij, 
1926, number of its journal, The Playground. The files of this journal contain the proceedings of the 
annual recreation congress and other papers on various phases of community recreation. 
REPORT ON OUTDOOR RECREATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1926, v. 23, pp. 521, 522. 
Report and recommendations of the committee on policy and administration of outdoor recreation 
for industrial workers to the executive council of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 
SaxMaNn, Erne. J. 
Students’ use in leisure time of activities learned in physical education jn 
State teachers colleges. New York City, 1926. 90 pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to education No. 217.) 


SPARE TIME IN THE couNTRY. II. Overseas methods of organization. 
International Labour Review, July, 1924, v. 10, pp. 120-135. 
In United States and Canada. The sections treat of community halls, use of open spaces, agri. 
cultural extension work, farm aud home bureaus, public libraries, and women’s institutes and clubs. 
STELZLE, CHARLEs. 
How one thousand workingmen spend their spare time. 
Outlook, April 4, 1914, v. 106, pp. 762—766. 
Summarizes the results of the investigation made in 1912-13 by George E. Bevans. 
Stone, Rota I. 
Recreational activities for women employees. 
American Physical Education Review, January, 1924, v. 29, pp. 7-9. 
SuLLeNnGER, T. Ear. 
One city’s program for leisure time [Omaha, Neb.]. 
Journal of Social Forces, September, 1924, v. 2, pp. 718-721. 


Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United 
States. Washington, 1919. 139 pp. (Jis Bul. No. 250.) 
Indoor recreation, pp. 68-86; Outdoor recreation, pp. 87-93; Education, pp. 94-99. 
UsE OF SPARE TIME IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
Industrial and Labour Information, December 27, 1926, v. 20, pp. 611, 612. 
Summary of discussion at Thirteenth Recreation Congress of Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, October 18-22, 1926. For papers read see The Playground, January and 
February, 1927. 
Waxpo, Russet. J. 
Recreation as a stimulus to production; many leading plants after several 
years’ experience indorse it as an important factor in industry. 
Manufacturing Industries, January, 1927, v. 13, pp. 53-56. 


Weir, Lesert H. 
Vocational reereation in Indiana, 1916; vocational recreation facilities and 
activities of 141 business establishments. [Bloomington, Ind.], 1917. 126 
RP. (Bulletin of the extension division, Indiana University, Vol. III, 
o. 5.) 


Other Countries 


ALLOTMENT GARDENS DURING THE WAR [ButLcaria]. 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, January-March, 1924, 
n. 8., V. 2, pp. 160-162. 


Nystrém, BERTI. 
The use of spare time in Sweden. 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. [845]-862. 


Based on the investigation undertaken by the Swedish Government in 1922 into the economic 
and social effects of the eight-hour act and the supplementary inquiry made in January, |{24, 
among State factory inspectors and various social organizations. Deseribes the measures 
for promoting the satisfactory use of leisure by the State and municipalities and by trace- 
unions and employers and particularly the developments in sports, popular education, and small 
holdings and allotments. 


THE RESULTS OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN SWEDEN. 
International Labour Review, February-March, 1923, v. 7, pp. 321-327. 


Summary of an inquiry made by the Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs in 1922. The section 00 
social results notes the shorter working-day as having been particularly useful to the worker owning 
@ house, a small garden, or an allotment. 
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THE RIGHT TO LEISURE. 
Industrial and Labour Information, November 1, 1926, v. 20, pp. 190, 191. 
Memorandum from the Japanese Association for International Labor Legislation. 
THE USE OF SPARE TIME IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
International Labour Review, June, 1924, v. 9, pp. 879-895. 


Covers trade-union, political and cooperative activities, sport, building, and gardening, the dv- 
velopment of public libraries and workers’ education. 


See also notes of later developments in Industrial and Labour Information, January 12, 1925, v. 13, 
pp. 54, 55, and April 20, 1925, v. 14, pp. 52, 53. 
UTILIZATION OF LEISURE IN FINLAND. 
International Labour Review, April, 1924, v. 9, pp. 573-586. 


Based on information supplied to the International Labor Office by Mr. Niilo A. Mannio, Director 
of the General Department of the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs. Utilization of leisure has been 
facilitated in Finland by the three-fold effort of the workers, the employers and the State and 


municipalities. For action taken by Government of Finland see Official Bulletin (international 
Labour Office), v. 11, No. 5 (rev. ed.), p. 324. 


UTILIZATION OF WORKERS’ SPARE TIME IN INpIA. Facilities for education and 
recreation. 
Industrial and Labour Information, January 19, 1925, v. 13, pp. 97, 98. 


Memorandum sent by the Social Service League of Bombay to the Deputy-secretary of the 
Government of Bombay. 


WoRKERS’ SPARE TIME IN DENMARK. 
Industrial and Labour Information, March 22, 1926, v. 17, pp. 377-379; 
December 6, 1926, v. 20, pp. 426-428. 


Information submitted by the Danish Department for Intellectual Cooperation in Social 
Questions regarding Danish institutions for the utilization of spare time. 


WoRKERS’ SPARE TIME IN PoLAND. Survey of the situation. 
Industrial and Labour Information, April 26, 1926, v. 18, pp. 95-99. 


Memorandum from the Polish Government. See also Official Bulletin (International Labour 
Office), May 15, 1926, v. 11, pp. 103-109. 
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Official— United States 


Ca.irorniA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report, from July 1, 1925, to 
June 30, 1926. Sacramento, 1926. 43 pp. 


This report is reviewed on page 57 of this issue. 
ConneEctTicuT.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Eighth report, 1925-26. 
Hartford, 1926. 26 pp. 
A brief review of this report is given on page 59 of this issue. 
Ipano.—Industrial Accident Board. Fifth report, from November 1, 192), 
October 31, 1926. Boise, 1926. 131 pp. 
Data from this report are presented on page 60 of this issue. 
ILuiINots (Cu1caGco).— Department of Public Welfare. Bureau of Social Surveys. 


Selected bibliography on housing, zoning, and city planning in Chicago. Chi- 
cago, November, 1926. 19 pp. 


Iowa.—Workmen’s Compensation Service. Seventh biennial report, for the period 
ended June 30, 1926, and report of decisions by the department and State 
courts. Des Moines, 1926. 195 pp. 


This report is reviewed briefly on page 61 of this issue. 

New Yorx.—Board of Housing. Preliminary report, December 15, 1926. 
Albany, 1926. 31 pp., plans. 

The report contains a summary of the State housing law of 1926 (see Labor 
Review, July, 1926, p. 77), the results of a survey of land values in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, and a study of various plans of buildings, covering varying pro- 
portions of the ground site. In the most congested parts of the city, the board 
found about 950 assessment blocks, or about 1,250 ordinary blocks, suitable 
for housing of the kind contemplated. Including all costs of condemnation pro- 
ceedings, compensation, and the like, the costs of these blocks range from less 
than $6 up to $14 a square foot. With land costing $6 a square foot, it is esti- 
mated that the various types of tenements could be erected to rent at from 
$9.25 to $12.29 per room per month, the bathroom not being counted as a room 
in fixing the rent. With land at $14 a square foot, the range of rentals would 
be from $12.09 to $17.80. Considerable reductions from these rents might be 
made possible by letting the ground floors for stores. 

Department of Labor. Memorandum on the 48-hour week for women, by 
James A. Hamilton, State Industrial Commissioner. Albany, 1926. 7 pp. 

A reply to the argument that a 48-hour week is economically impossible, 
based on the number of workers who already have this or an even shorter week. 
A study made by the department in December, 1923, covering 400,000 factory 
workers showed the following results: 

Percentage working— 
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This study was completed before the steel mills changed their continuous 
operations from a two-shift to a three-shift basis and so changed a large number 
of workers from the 12-hour to the 8-hour day. The effect of this change would 
be to decrease by about two points the proportion of workers in the last group 
and increase by about two points the proportion of workers on the 48-hour week. 
That leaves close to two-thirds of the workers in factories in this State enjoying 
the benefits of an 8-hour day. 


A study made in the spring of 1923 covering about 29,000 woman employees 
in mercantile establishments in all parts of the State showed that 82 per cent 


had a working week of 48 hours or less, and that in New York City the pro- 
portion was even larger. 


On1o.—Industrial Commission and the Department of Industrial Relations. 


Actuarial audit of the Ohio State Insurance Fund (workmen’s compensation). 
Columbus [1926]. 72 pp. 


A review of the summary of this report contained in the September, 1926, 
issue of Industrial Relations, the periodical published by the two departments 
listed above, was carried in the November, 1926, Labor Review. 

Unirep Strates.—Civil Service Commission. Forty-third annual report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. Washington, 1926. laxxviti, 176 pp. 

The report shows that on June 30, 1926, there were 60,811 persons employed 
in the Government service in the District of Columbia and 499,894 outside of the 
District, as compared with 63,756 and 500,962, respectively, in 1925. An account 
of the work of the director of research, included in the volume, gives samples and 


descriptions of tests used to ascertain the adaptability or aptitude of applicants 
for different types of work. 


—— Congress. Senate. Committee on Immigration. Immigration of aliens 


into the United States. Hearing on S. 4425, December 22, 1926. Washing- 
ton, 1926. 14 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Fourteenth annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce, 1926. Washington, 1926. xii, 297 pp. 

In addition to the usual reviews of the various activities of the department 
during the preceding year, this report contains valuable information on the 
progress of the movement for the elimination of waste in industry. 

—-~ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Statistical abstract of 
the United States, 1925. Washington, 1926. xvi, 846 pp. 

The sections of this publication which are of interest to labor give statistics 


of prices and cost of living, wages and hours of labor, industrial accidents, voca- 
tional education, and immigration. 


Bureau of Mines. Information circular 6005: Bureau of Mines safety 
labels, by L. C. Ilsley. Washington, 1926. 14 pp., illus. 
A brief review of this pamphlet is given on page 37 of this issue. 


Sixteenth annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 
Washington, 1926. v, 46 pp. 

The annual report of the Director of the Bureau of Mines outlines the work 
accomplished during the year in the promotion of safety in mines and in the 


rescue and first-aid work and gives an account of the studies in health, sanitation, 
and ventilation. 














Technical poner 392: Accidents in the petroleum industry of Okla- 
homa, 1915-1924, by H. C. Fowler. Washington, 1926. iv, 29 pp., charts. 


Technical paper 394: Dust respirators, their construction and filter- 
ing efficiency, by S. H. Katz and others. ashington, 1926. iv, 52 pp., illus. 


——— Technical paper 400: Accidents due to explosives in metal mines 
of the southwest, as shown by records in Arizona, by E. D. Gardner. Wash- 
ington, 1926. 29 pp. 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technic] 
paper 406: Production of explosives in the United States during the calenday 
year 1925, with notes on mine accidents due to explosives, by William w 
Adams. Washington, 1926. 39 pp. 


Data on mine accidents due to explosives, taken from this report, are givep 
on page 34 of this issue. 

Technical paper 408: Coke-oven accidents in the United States 
during the calendar year 1925, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1926. 
40 pp. 

Data from this report are published on page 32 of this issue. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 490. 

Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1925. Washing- 

ton, 1927. wi, 159 pp. 

An advance summary of this report was published in the Labor Review for 

December, 1925 (pp. 63-69). 

Bulletin No. 423: Workmen’s compensation legislation of the 

_ United States and Canada as of July 1, 1926. Washingion, 1926. vv, 687 pp. 

A brief review of this bulletin is given on page 55 of this issue. 

Bulletin No. 425: Record of industrial accidents in the Uniied 
States to 1925. Washington, 1927. iv, 118 pp. 

This bulletin is reviewed on page 31 of this issue. 


Bulletin No. 480: Safety code for power presses and foot and hand 
presses. Washington, 1926. iv, 64 pp., illus. 


Employment Service. Summary of activities of the farm labor division, 
United States Employment Service, 1926. Washington, 1927. 3 pp. 


—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report of the 
Surgeon General for the fiscal year 1926. Washington, 1926. vii, 330 pp. 
This report gives a summary (pp. 42-49) of the studies carried out during the 
year by the office of industrial hygiene and sanitation. These studies include 
an investigation of tetraethyl lead and studies of ventilation and illumination, 
the effects of various dusts, and posture ig industry. 
Public health bulletin No. 163: The use of tetraethyl lead gasoline 


in its relation to public health, Washington, 1926. viii, 123 pp., iilus., 
charts. i 


A summary of an advance copy of the report of the committee appointed to 
investigate the health hazards connected with the use of tetraethyl lead gasoline 
was published in the Labor Review for March, 1926. The bulletin here noted 
is the finished report and includes the final recommendations of the committee. 


Official—Foreign Countries 

















—_— — 








AusTRALIA (WESTERN AvsTRALIA).—Department of Labor. Annual report for 
the year 1925-1926. Perth, 1926. 652 pp. 


The report shows that during the three years 1923 to 1925 there was a steady 
increase in the number of factory workers, the figures for 1925 being 24,151 as 
against 20,770 in 1923. This took place mainly among the male workers, the 
number of female employees having increased only by 281. 
CzecHosLovakia.—Office de Statistique. Manuel Statistique de la République 

Tchécoslovaque, II. Prague, 1925. xxviii, 656 pp. 

Contains a wealth of data, including wholesale and retail prices, cost of living, 
insurance against industrial accidents, sickness, and old-age, occupational distri- 
bution of population, emigration, collective agreements, unemployment, strikes 
and lockouts, social welfare, cooperative societies, and various industrial and 
labor statistics. Most of the data cover one or more years in the period from 
1919 to 1923. 
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DenmMarK.—Statistiske Departement. Strejker og lockouter i Danmark, 1921-19265. 
Copenhagen, 1926. 36 pp. 


A report by the Statistical Department of Denmark on strikes and lockouts in 
that country from 1921 to 1925. 


fepERATED Matay Srates.—Labor Department. Annual report for the year 
1925. Kuala Lumpur, 1926. 48 pp. 


Great Brrrarn.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board and the Illumination 
Research Committee. The relation between illumination and efficiency in 


fine work (typesetting by hand), by H. C. Weston and A. K. Taylor. London, 
1926. v, 11 pp., illus. 


A brief review of this study is given on page 39 of this issue. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Draft conventions and recommendations adopted 


by the International Labor Conference during its first nine sessions held 1919- 
1926. Geneva, 1926. 127 pp. 


Union OF Soutn Arrica.—Department of Mines and Industries. Annual 
reports of the Secretary for Mines and Industries and the Government mining 
engineer, 1925. Pretoria, 1926. [Various paging.] Tables and charts. 


This report on conditions in the various mines of the Union of South Africa 
contains data on labor which includes wages, accidents to workers, miners’ 
phthisis, ete. 


Urnvevay.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Anuario esiadistico de la Repiblica 


oriental del Uruguay, 1924. Tomo XXXII, Parte 6. Montevideo, 1926. 
100 pp. 


One section of the yearbook of Uruguay, containing statistical tables and other 
data on industrial accidents, strikes and lockouts, etc., covering specified years 


ending with 1924. The part of the report giving statistics of the work of employ- 
ment offices is summarized on page 120 of this issue. 


Unofficial 


AuertcAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Office executives’ series, No. 21: A sta- 


tistical analysis of personnel, by J. P. Lamb. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 
1926. 15 pp. 


This analysis is summarized on page 25 of this issue. 

Buack, Joun D. Introduction to production economics. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1926. xvi, 975 pp., charts. 

A textbook in economics, which instead of attempting to cover the whole 
field limits itself to the subject of the factors entering into production and treats 
these in very considerable detail. Chapter 16, under the title of “‘The human 
agent in production,” discusses labor, management, and entrepreneurship. 
Corumsta University. Studies in history, economics, and public law, No. 278: 


Canadian labor laws and the treaty, by Bryce M. Stewart. New York, 1926, 
501 pp. 


This study traces the development of labor legislation in Canada, Dominion 
and provincial, with detailed comparisons of such legislation with the principles 
set forth in the labor section of the Treaty of Versailles. The first three chap- 
ters review the history and general problems of labor legislation in Canada, 
nine of the remaining ten chapters dealing, in order, with the nine principles set 
forthin the Peace Treaty, such as the 8-hour day, weekly rest day, child labor, etc. 
Commons, Joun R., anD Anprews, Joun B. Principles of labor legislation. 

New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1927. xvi, 616 pp. 

The last previous revision of this work was in 1920. The present revision 
follows the same methods of treatment as the earlier one, with such changes 
and additions as were made necessary by developments subsequent to 1920. 
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Evprives, Sepa. Political action: A naturalistic interpretation of the labo 
movement in relation io the State. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 19294 
xviii, 382 pp. Lippincott’s sociological series. 

This volume deals with the question of the uses and limitations of politica 
action in the promotion of the economic interests of subordinate income Classes 
and of the wage-earning class in particular. As a result of the inquiry the author 
draws the inference that “these classes will come to rely more and more on nop. 
political or direct methods for the attainment of their more fundamental aims.” 
GILMAN, JosepH. Rent levels in Pittsburgh, Pa., and their causes. Pittsburgh 

University of Pittsburgh, 1926. xiii, 74 pp., charts, map. 

This pamphlet brings together the material previously published as bulletins 
2 and 3 of the University of Pittsburgh studies in business administration. 
Guest, L.Hapen. The Labor Party and the Empire. London, Labor Publishing 

Co. (Ltd.), 1926. 965 pp. 

Gives a general discussion of the policy of the Labor Party, dealing especially 
with the questions of Empire organization or Empire preference, labor and migra. 
tion, and the attitude of labor toward India and Africa, respectively. 

Hutt, Georce H. Industrial depressions, their causes analyzed and classified, 
with a practical remedy for such as result from industrial derangements, or 


tron, the barometer of trade. New York, Codex Book Co. (Inc.), 1926. xviii, 
321 pp., charts. 


A historical and analytical study of industrial depressions with particular 
reference to the production and price of iron as a leading factor in such depressions, 
Hurcuins, B. L., anp Harrison, A. A history of factory legislation [in Great 

Britain]. London, P. S. King & Son (Lid.), 1926. xvi, 298 pp. 3d edition, 
JOHNSEN, JuLtiA E. Special legislation for women. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1926. 142 pp. The reference shelf, Vol. IV, No. 7. 

Deals with the relative merits of protective legislation for women and the 
policy of the advocates of the equal rights amendment, who propose to make the 
job safe, whoever the worker may be, and to refrain from putting women, asa 
group, under legislative restrictions not equally applicable to men. Gives a 
bibliography, and a number of articles on each side. 

Lasor Parry [Great Britain]. Labor’s policy on agriculture. London, 33 Eccles- 
ton Square,“1926. 89 pp. 

Sets forth briefly the reasons for believing that land should be a national pos- 
session, the plan for acquiring its ownership with compensation to the present 
holders, the methods of dealing with special problems such as the deer forests 
present, and the method of public control. The policy is based upon the need 
for increasing the productivity of English land. The object is “to secure the 
fullest possible use of land for and by the community by the most economical 
and effective means. * * * Without any assistance from the public purse 
in the form of subsidies, it has been admitted that the production of British food 
can be very largely increased. If this increased output can be secured by leveling 
up the general methods of farming to the best methods now followed by practical 
farmers, still further progress awaits us in the future through the steady advance- 
ment in agricultural methods and the collective and cooperative development of 
the industry.” 

Lasor Research DepartMeNT [London]. The general strike, May, 1926: 


Trade councils in action, by Emile Burns. London, 162 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S. W. 1, 1926. 191 pp. 


Gives an account of the methods of organization adopted by the trades coun- 
cils during the nine days of the general strike, and of the different activities they 
fostered. | 
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Lauck, W. Jerr. Political and industrial democracy, 1776-1926. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1926. x, 374 pp. 


A general discussion of the fundamentals of industrial relations. The author, 
after reviewing and analyzing the numerous plans of employee representation, 
profit sharing, and stock ownership in effect in various companies and institu- 
tions, concludes that ‘‘a definite, independent organization of employees is an 
essential preliminary to cooperation and industrial democracy.” 

Lincotn, Epmonp E. Steps in industry. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. 
viv, £165. 

The author seeks in this book to ‘‘popularize” the subject of economies for 
the benefit of the average man in industry. 

MercaLtr, Henry C., Editor. Scientific foundations of business administration. 


Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. 341 pp. Human relations 
series, IV. 


A series of lectures conducted in 1924-25 by the Bureau of Personnel Admin- 
istration (New York City) for the study of the basic elements underlying the 
problems of business administration and management. 

Mitnes, Nora. The economics of wages and labor. London, P. 8S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1926. vii, 197 pp. 

The author, who is director of the Edinburgh School of Social Study, dis- 
cusses in this book fundamental economic conceptions, practical and theoretical 
questions regarding wages, earnings of women, and the development of trade- 
unionism. 

NATIONAL BurEAv or Economic Researcu (Inc.). Publication No. 9: Migra- 


tion and business cycles, by Harry Jerome. New York, 474 West 24th Street, 
1926. 256 pp., charts. 


This volume presents the results of investigations made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research at the request of a committee of the National 
Research Council. It forms part of two series of studies. One series, planned 
by the committee on scientific problems of human migration appointed in 1922 
by the National Research Council, deals with the character, causes, and effects 
of mass-movements of men. The second series, planned by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, deals with the eharacter, causes, and effects of cyclical 
fluctuations in economic activities. 

NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States. Proceedings of the 


sixty-fourth annual meeting, held at Philadelphia, June 27—July 2, 1926. Vol- 
ume 64. Washington, D. C. [1926]. 1208 pp. 


Among the subjects discussed in this volume, which are of special interest to 
labor, are: ‘‘ Making the contribution of the social studies effective,’ ‘‘ Develop- 
ments in industrial arts education,” ‘‘ Relationship between the training of fore- 
men and city programs for vocational education,” ‘A renaissance of apprentice- 
ship,” ‘‘ What can a girls’ trade school do for girls and women in industry,” “‘Adult 
education as the next battle in our democracy’s fight for existence,” ‘‘ Progress 
in adult education,’ ‘‘Adult educational interests and activities in our foreign 
language organizations,’ and “ Immigration problems.” 

PENNSYLVANIA OLD AGE PENsIoNn Commission. The problem of old-age pensions 
in industry: An up-to-date summary of the facts and figures developed in the 


further study of old-age pensions, by Abraham Epstein. Harrisburg, 1926. 
126 pp. 


An article based on this study will be found on page 48 of this issue. 
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Post, Louis F. What is the single tar? New York, Vanguard Press, 1926. xij; 
140 pp. 
One of a series of outlines of social philosophies published by the Vanguard 
Press. This particular outline, by the former Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Department of Labor, is an attempt to set forth in a brief form a compre. 
hensive answer to the question ‘“‘ What is the single tax.”’ 


THORSTEINSSON, THORSTEINN, Editor. Iceland. Reykjavik, 1926. 184 pp. 

This handbook, published in English, describes the country and its government, 
resources, institutions, etc. The section on agriculture includes information on 
agricultural cooperative societies and enterprises, and the one on social conditions 
gives information on prices, wages, and social insurance. 

Veaux, ANpRE. Le libre salaire de la femme mariée et la contribution aes epour 
aux charges du ménage. Paris, Librairie Dalioz, 1926. 108 pp. 

A study of the French act of July 13, 1907, regarding wages of married women, 
Watuine, WittrAM ENnauisn. American labor and American democracy. New 

York and London, Harper & Bros., 1926. [Various paging.| 

In his introduction the editor of the volume says that “this book is as nearly 
an authoritative statement of the principles and policies of the American organ- 
ized labor movement of the past 40 years as any statement that could be issued by 
any person not an active official or working member of ah American union.’’ 
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